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ABSTRACT 

Tne San Diego (California) Saturation Work Initiative 
Model (SWIM) was part of the Social Security Administration's 
two-site demonstration of saturation work programs in an urban area. 
The mMi component Program operated from July 1985 until late 1987, 
when it was replaced by a new statewide initiative called the Greater 
Avenues for Independance (GAIN) program. The model was designed to 
test the feasibility of requiring the continuous participation of 
welfare applicants and recipients in a series of work-related 
activities for as long as they remained on welfare. The program 
activities included job search, work experience, and referral to 
education and training programs. The program was examined from the 
standpoint of two perspectives — the extent to which the full Work 
Incentive (WIN)-mandatory caseload was involved in employment-related 
activities at a particular point in time and the continuity of 
individuals 1 participation in the program. During typical months of 
the demonstration, approximately half the WIN-mandatory caseload 
subject to the participation requirement was active in one rf the 
program's components. Although many program eligibles did not 
participate on a continuous basis, it was concluded that San Diego 
reached the maximum feasible participation rates for the type of 
program in question. (MN) 
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PREFACE 



This is the first of two reports on a welfare employment initiative 
operated in San Diego, California as part of the Social Security 
Administration's two-site Demonstration of Saturation Work Programs in an 
Urban Area. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania was the other site. The study 
looks at a multicomponent program that operated from July 1985 until late 
1987, when it was replaced by a new statewide initiative, the Greater 
Avenues for Independence (GAIN) program. 

The demonstration is of particular importance because of the unusual 
nature of the program and the strength of the research design. San Diego 
tested the feasib.'lity of requiring continuous participation of welfare 
applicants and recipients in a series of work-related activities for as 
long as they remained on welfare. The activities included job search, work 
experience, and referral to education and training programs. The study was 
intended to determine the maximum feasible level of monthly participation, 
as well as to provide information on the sensitivity of measured rates to 
different definitions of participation. The impacts of such a program on 
employment and welfare receipt were also of primary interest. 

This report covers issues of implementation and participation, and 
presents short-terra impacts on employment and welfare receipt. The final 
report, scheduled for 1989, will examine longer-terra impacts and compare 
the program's benefits and costs. 



We hope that the findings frcra this evaluation will contribute to 
informed decision-making and ultimately lead to the development and 
operation of even more effective programs designed to increase the 
self-sufficiency of welfare recipients. 

Judith M. Gueron 
President 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



For approximately two years, starting in July 1985 , the County of San 
Diego in California operated the Saturation Work Initiative Model (SWIM) as 
part of the Social Security Administration's two-site Demonstration of 
Saturation Work Programs in an Urban Area. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania was 
the other site. The demonstration, directed towards individuals applying 
for or receiving benefits under the Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
(AFDC) program, was intended to test the feasibility of having at least 
three-quarters of program- el igibles active in a welfare employment program 
at all times as well as the impact .of such a program on employment and 
welfare receipt. 

The Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation (MDRC) has been 
evaluating SWIM under a contract from the California Department of Social 
Services. This report, the first of two, examines the feasibility of 
continuously serving a large proportion of the WIN-mandatory caseload. In 
San Diego, this included both people on AFDC (mostly women who are single 
heads-of-household with children aged six or older) and on AFDC-U (mostly 
*nen in two-parent households). Together, these groups accounted for 
approximately 40 percent of the welfare caseload. 

The report examines different ways of measuring participation and the 
factors that affected participation levels. Short-term impacts on employ- 
v ment and welfare receipt are also presented. A final report, scheduled for 
completion in 1989, will examine longer-term impacts and compare the 
program's benefits and costs. 
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Policy Significance of SWIM 

As part of a broader debate about the conditions that should properly 
be attached to the receipt of, welfare, there is strong interest in learning 
the extent to which AFDC recipients can be required to participate in 
employment-related actxvities in return for their grant. The SWIM 
demonstration grew out of a general philosophy that the participation 
requirement should be greater than had been the case in most previous 
welfare employment programs, which tended to impose short-terra obligations, 
often for only a part of the WIN-mandatory caseload. 

By explicitly seeking to maximize the proportion of the entire 
WIN-mandatory caseload that participates for the full duration of their 
stay on welfare, SWIM provides an opportunity to begin determining 
realistic benchmarks for programs which similarly try to "saturate' the 
caseload. Development of these benchmarks also bears directly on the 
congressional debate about whether — and, if so, at what level -- 
participation standards should be set for welfare employment programs. 

Participation rates can be examined frcra several perspectives. Two of 
those addressed in this report are particularly relevant. The first 
perspective focuses on the extent to which the full WIN-mandatocy caseload 
was involved in employment- related activities at a particular point in 
time. This is measured as a ."monthly participation rate" — the proportion 
of individuals eligible for the program during a month who actually parti- 
cipated during that month. The second perspective concerns the continuity 
of individuals 1 participation, and is measured as the percentage of 
registrants who participated during every month they were subject to the 
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program's requirements. 

These two measures, together with an examination of the reasons why 
individuals did not participate, help define the feasible upper bounds of a 
participation (or ; saturation," ) reqoirenerit. As this report will gesarihe, 
however, the results are sensitive to the method by which participation 
rates are calculated afid to the specific conditions in San Diego during the 
period of the SWIM demonstration. These and other factors, such as program 
costs and benefits, need to be taken into account in assessing the 
feasibility of achieving particular participation levels. 

Overview of Findings 

The SWIM program operated in place of WIN in two of the most urban of 
the county's seven welfare administrative areas, comprising about 40 
percent of the county's caseload. Program activities included job search 
assistance which taught participants hew to locate and obtain untfubsidized 
jobs; the Employment Work Experience Program (EWEP) which required 
recipients to work in public or nonprofit agencies in exchange for their 
benefits; and referrals to romraunity education and training programs. 

During typical months of the demonstration, approximately one-half of 
the WIN-mandatory caseload subject to the participation requirement 
active in either job search, work experience, education and training, or 
employment while still registered with the program. About one-third 
participated during almost all the months that they were eligible for the 
program. 

Despite the fact that many program-eligibles did not participate on a 
continuous basis, the report concludes that San Diego reached the maximum 
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feasible participation rates for a program such as SWIM* This is suggested 
by a number of factors. Individuals who did not participate in a particu- 
lar month were often only temporarily inactive, in addition, most of those 
who did not participate had legitimate reasons for being inactive, such as 
waiting for program components to begin. In all, only about 10 percent of 
those eligible in any month failed to participate without a program- 
approved reason. 

There are a number of reasons for caution in generalizing the San 
Diego findings to other areas or situations. For example, the results were 
very sensitive to the types of activities counted as "participation" (e.g. , 
program-arranged activities f self- initiated education and training, or 
in- program employment) as well as to those who were counted as °program- 
eligible.," In addition, the particular conditions in San Diego — a 
relatively good labor market coupled with California's high grant levels, 
the county's extensive community education and training resources, its 
lengthy prior experience in operating similar employment initiatives, and 
the availability of supplementary funding — suggest that ccmparable rates 
might not be achieved in other areas of the state or nation with less 
favorable conditions. An examination of participation levels in similar 
saturation programs in other locations is needed to determine the range of 
levels achievable under varied conditions and resources. 

Finally, calculation of the participation rates presented in this 
report hinged upon the existence of comprehensive and accurate data. Much 
of the data came from a management information system established 
specifically for the demonstration. Participation rates could not readily 
be calculated for programs^lacking such data systems. 
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The study's Impact analysis showed that, at least in the short-run, 
SWIM increased both employment and earnings and reduced welfare receipt for 
AFDC registrants (called AFDC-FG* s in California). These positive impacts 
were sustained throughout the nine- to twelve- month follow-up period and in 
sane cases were still increasing at the end of this period. For thp AFDC-U 
registrants, SWIM increased employment and reduced welfare payments, 
although impacts on earnings were less consistent. The employment gains 
for the AFDC-U 1 s are of particular interest in light of the absence of 
employment impacts in several prior MDRC studies of programs for this 
population. The final report on SWIM will extend the analysis to determine 
whether the impacts are sustained over a longer period of time. 

Program Context 

Ao noted above, San Diego was an unusual setting in which to test the 
feasibility of operating a multi- component program with an ongoing parti- 
cipation requirement for most of the WIN-mandatory caseload. 

First, during the period SWIM operated, the San Diego economy was 
relatively healthy. Unemployment rates in the county were below those for 
the State of Ca3 if ornia and the Unit' d States as a whole. Additionally, 
program registrants benefited from the tenth highest welfare grant level in 
the country. California's high AFDC grant levels, coupled with San Diego's 
healthy economy, enabled more program registrants to combine unsubsidized 
employment with the receipt of welfare than would be the case in other 
areas. In SWIM, employment of at least 15 hours per week fulfilled the 
program's participation obligation. 

Second, unlike seme areas of the country, San Diego has an extensive 




network of educational and training facilities. The availability of these 
opportunities increased the likelihood that SWIM registrants could, on 
their own initiative, participate in these programs. This network of 
services also facilitated SWIM staff's placement of registrants in these 
activities. 

Third, unlike many welfare agencies, the San Diego County welfare 
department had lengthy experience in successfully implementing welfare 
employment programs. The SWIM model itself was an expansion of the 
county's previous program, which involved three-week job search workshops, 
follcwed by 13 weeks cf work experience. Prior to that, the county had 
experimented with workfare programs for food stamp recipients. This 
experience reduced some of the start-up issues that might otherwise have 
been expected in SWIM and contributed to relatively smooth program 
implementation. 

Fourth, the county^ regular WIN allocation was supplemented by State 
Employment Preparation Program (EPP) monies and by special federal 
demonstration funds. SWIM, therefore, does not test program participation 
rates achievable if only WIN funding were available. 

It is also important to understand the characteristics of the individ- 
uals who entered the program, since the nature of the targeted population 
probably affected participation levels and program impacts. Among the AFDC 
registrants in the impact sample, 39 percent were applicants and almost all 
were females, with an average age of 34. Forty- two percent were black, 27 
percent were white, and 26 percent were Hispanic. Eight percent of the 
AFDC sample spoke only Spanish. Fixty-six percent had a high school 
diploma or GED. Over half of the sample had received welfare for at least 



five years during their entire life* Almost half of the sample had never 
been employed throughout the two and one-half yaars prior to initial 
program registration* 

Among the AFDC-U impact sample members, 60 percent were applicants. 
Ninety-one percent were raale f averaging 33 years of age. Forty- two percent 
of the AFDC-U 1 s were Hispanic, and 16 percent spoke only Spanish. Twenty- 
five percent were white, 20 percent were black and 11 percent were Asian. 
Less than half (46 percent) had a high school diplana or GED. The AFDC-U 
sample did not have as much of a welfare history as the AFDC sample: Less 
than 15 percent had received welfare for at least five years during their 
entire life. Less than one-third had never been employed throughout the 
two and one-half years prior to registration. 

Program Model 

The SWIM program model specified set sequences of components, depend- 
ing on registrants' activities as of and prior to registration. The 
majority o€ individuals were assigned to an initial two-week job search 
workshop. The first week of the workshop consisted of group sessions 
designed to build self-confidence and job-seeking skills. In the second 
week, registrants used telephone banks to call prospective employers. 
Individuals who did not find employment by the end of the workshop were 
referred to EWEP, or work experience, in which they were required to hold 
positions in public or nonprofit agencies for up to 13 weeks. Concurrent 
with EWEP, registrants were referred to biweekly job clubs, which were 
usually similar to the ^telephone," portion of the job search workshops. 

Those who completed EWEP and job clubs without finding employment were 




assessed to determine their next activity. Options included Adult Basic 
Education programs, courses for General Educational Development (GED) 
diplana preparation , English ~ a Second Language (ESL) programs, skills 
training, on-the-job training and additional job search activities. SWIM 
did not operate or fund education or training activities. Rather, program 
staff referred registrants to existing community programs. 

There were several variations to the above sequence, depending on 
whether registrants had attended job search workshops or EWEP as part of a 
previous program. In addition, registrants who were enrolled in education 
or training activities at the time of initial program registration were 
allowed to continue in these activities if they met the program 1 s 
requirements as to content, duration and intensity. Similarly, registrants 
who were employed at least 15 hours per week at the time of initial program 
registration ware not assigned to program activities. However, once a 
registrant completed or dropped out of a self-initiated education or 
training program or stopped working, he/she was assigned to the regular 
SWIM program sequence. 

Implementation Findings 

• Registrants generally proceeded smoothly through the program, 
in spitt of a ccoplicated case management structure. 
Substantial staff resources were required, however, to carry 
out case management tasks. 

Several different agencies or staff units provided program services 

and served as case ma' agers to registrants progressing through the SWIM 

model. Each set of staff provided one type of program activity. As 
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registrants completed an activity, they were referred to a different set of 
staff. 

Two factors contributed to the relatively smooth progression of 
registrants fron one component to another. First, the county had extensive 
experience with this type of case management. Second, the fixed-sequence 
nature of most of the SWIM model provided staff with clear guidelines on 
activity assignments. 

Program staff were occupied by case management tasks to a greater 

extent than the provision of direct program services. Two-thirds of 

professional staff time connected with SWIM was spent on case management 

tasks: monitoring attendance, dealing with noncompliance, arranging 

support services and tracking registrants' activities. Over one-third of 

the staff time spent on case management consisted of arranging and 

authorizing support service payments. 

• Although the SWIM automated tracking system was designed to 
aid in case managenent as well as provide data for the 
research, the system functioned primarily as a data depository 
and not as an interactive system that provided timely 
assistance to staff in tracking registrants. 

In part, the time case managers spent on tracking registrants' acti- 
vities reflected the fact that the SWIM automated tracking system was not 
fully exploited. One set of staff was responsible, along with their other 
program duties, for ensuring that the automated system reflected all 
registrant activity. Given the many program components in SWIM, the 
various sets of staff involved and the program 1 s ongoing participation 
requirement, this task was very time-consuming. though the system could 
have been used to do much of the clerical work in tracking registrants' 
activities, the county did not have the staff or resources to develop 
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computer routines that would allow local offices to make extensive use of 
the system. 

Participation Within a 12-Month Follow-Up Period 

• About two-thirds o,l those eligible for SWIM services partici- 
pated in soae activity within 12 months of initial program 
entry* Most participants were active in job search, with 
fever in HfBP or education/training activities. 

Slightly ever half — 51 percent of the AFDC registrants and 57 

percent of the AFDOU registrants — participated in some type of job 

search activity during the follow-up period. Most of these participants 

were active in two- week job search workshops, generally the first type of 

activity to which registrants were assigned. 

Participation was not as common in work experience, which generally 

followed job search activities. Approximately 19 percent of both AFDC's 

and AFDC-U's participated in EWEP during the 12 months following 

registration. 

Approximately 24 percent of the AFDC registrants and 17 percent of the 
AFDOU registrants participated in education or training activities within 
the follow-up period. The majority of these participants were placed in 
these activities by program staff. However, the extent to which SWIM 
increased registrants 1 enrollment in education and training beyond what 
individuals would have done on their own is not yet clear. This 
information will be available for the final SWIM report. 

According to program activity data, over one-third of the SWIM- 
eligibles were employed at some point for at least 15 hours per week while 
remaining registered with the program. Individuals who were employed less 
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than 15 hours per week were assigned to regular program activites, while 
those employed part-time (15-30 hours per week) were deferred. Individuals 
employed more than 30 hours per week were eventually deregistered from the 
program. 

Eleven percent of the AFDC 1 s and 8 percent of the AFDC-tT s were sanc- 
tioned for noncompliance within the 12-raonth follow-up period. These rates 
were higher than those observed in most of the programs evaluated as part 
of MDRC's Demonstration of State Work/Welfare Initiatives. 

Levels of Monthly Participation 

As discussed above, several different measures were used to address 
the extent to which SWIM imposed an ongoing participation requirement on a 
substantial proportion of those eligible for the program. Findings using 
two of these measures are outlined belcw. The first measure er, .iraates the 
percent of those eligible for the program in any given month who partici- 
pated during that month (i.e., monthly participation rates) and indicates 
the types of activities in which registrants were participating each month. 
The second measure examines the extent to which individuals participated 
during every month they were eligible for the program, by calculating the 
proportion of registrants 1 program- eligible months in which they 
participated. 

Approximately 8,300 individuals were eligible for program services 
during the two-year time span of the demonstration. Once the existing 
caseload was phased into the pirogram, an average of 3,592 individuals were 
eligible for services in any month. 

20 
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• Monthly participation rates varied greatly, depending on the 
types of activities counted* During the second year of SWIM, 
average monthly participation rates were 22 percent if only 
those in program-arranged services are included, increased to 
33 percent when education and training activities initiated by 
registrants are also counted, and reached 52 percent by 
further including employment while registered. 

Figure 1 presents monthly participation races for each of the 24 
months of the demonstration. Rates for SWIM as an ongoing program are best 
reflected in the figures for the second year, when the existing WIN-regis- 
trant caseload had been phased into SWIM. In any one month during this 
period, between 18 and 28 percent of those eligible at least one day for 
the program participated in job search, work experience, or program- 
arranged education or training. Defined in this manner, monthly partici- 
pation rates were similar for AFDC's and AFDC-U's. 

When the definition of participation was expanded to also include 
registrant- initiated education and training, monthly rates were from 31 to 
35 percent during the second year. This proportion was similar for AFDC's 
and AFDC-U' s. 

If employment while registered is also counted as participation, the 
rates ranged from 47 to 55 percent. Monthly participation rates calculated 
in this manner were slightly higher for AFDC's than for AFDC-U's, because 
welfare regulations permit AFDC's to combine work and welfare to a greater 
extent than AFDC-U's. 

• Approximately one- third of program-el igibles participated 
during almost all the months they were in the program* This 
included individuals who were in the program for relatively 
long periods of time* 

On average, registrants were eligible for SWIM services for 7.8 months 

during the 12-month follow-up period. A small proportion of all regis- 
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FIGURE 1 
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trants — 16 percent — either participated in program activities or were 
employed in each month they were eligible. 

However, if a few months of inactivity are allowed, 36 percent of 
registrants were active in almost all (70 percent) of the months they were 
program-eligible. On average, this group was eligible for the program for 
8.0 months daring the follow-up pex^od. Continuous participation was as 
likely for individuals with long periods of eligibility as for those with 
short periods. 

• While monthly participation rates fell short of the 75 percent 
goal, an examination of reasons for nonparticipation indicated 
that San Diego achieved the maximum rates possible in SWIM. 

According to case file reviews, close to 90 percent of those eligible 
for program services in any month were either active cr otherwise complied 
with program requirements during the month, even if they did not parti- 
cipate. Only about one-tenth were inactive due to noncooperation or 
program staff failure to assign or follow-up registrants. 

Among those inactive, many were assigned to components (e.g., job 
search workshops, EWEP worksite positions or education/training programs) 
scheduled to begin during the next month, seme individuals were temporar- 
ily excused f rem participation due to illness or other situational factors. 
Some were pending deregistrations. A small number were undocumented 
workers, who were required to register for the program but were not 
required to participate. 

As this suggests, many of those who did not participate in a given 
month were only temporarily inactive. In fact, about one-quarter of those 
inactive participated in either the month before or the month following 
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their inactive month. in all, two-thirds of those inactive in any month 
participated at sane point in SWIM. 

Implications for Setting Participation Standards 

• SWIM show* that participation rates are affected by many 
factors, including the program model and local conditions. 
Consequently, localities will face unequal challenges in 
trying to achieve the sane monthly participation rates* 

The SWIM program model placed sane constraints on measured partici- 
pation. First, the evaluation only counted as program participants people 
who were active in specific, real components: job search workshops or job 
clubs, EWEP, or education and training. Administrators interested in 
maximizing measured rates could instead define participation in a less 
stringent manner, by also including assessments, assignment to an activity 
or participation in less demanding services — for example, ongoing 
individual job search. 

Second, in SWIM, some temporary inactivity occurred when individuals 
made the transition from one component to another. While administrative 
actions could reduce some of this (e.g., by scheduling job search workshops 
more frequently), other lags were not subject to program control (e.g., 
cycles for particular education courses). 

The SWIM findings also suggest that the local setting can affect parti- 
cipation in a number of ways. For example, in a typical month of the SWIM 
demonstration, 19 percent of the WIN-mandatory caseload fulfilled their 
participation requirement through employment of at least 15 hours per week. 
In other states, jobs might not have been as readily available or, 
alternatively, part-time work would have effectively moved someone off 
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welfare. Other factors that can be expected to vary across locations 
include the extent of self- initiated education and training, the rates of 
welfare turnover, and the characteristics (and employability) of welfare 
recipi ents* 

For all of these reasons, localities will face different challenges in 
achieving any particular participation rate. Further, this rate may 
reflect very diverse combinations and intensities of activities across 
sites. 

• Although the concept of a monthly participation rate is a 
relatively simple one, the calculation of such rates requires 
high-quality data. 

Both San Diego County and MDRC staff invested substantial time to 
ensure that the SWIM automated tracking system contained all data items 
necessary for the research, further, complicated programming was needed to 
calculate monthly participation rates. Without this type of data or 
programming capability, it would have been difficult to present such a 
comprehensive of participation. At the very least, time-consuming 

manual revie f program case files would have been necessary to measure 
participation rates. 

In addition, monthly participation rates were very sensitive to the 
quality of the data used in the analysis. Due to *^e importance of these 
data to the research, county staff spent increased time on the collection 
and monitoring of program tracking data. 



Impact Findings 

To evaluate :he impacts (or program effects) of SWIM, individuals in 
the current WIN-m&.«/* nry caseload of the two SWIM offices, along with any 
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individuals determined to be WIN-raandatcry during the year, were ranc ialy 
assigned to an experimental or control group during the first 12 months of 
the program. Those in the experimental group were required to participate 
in SWIM; members of the control group ../ere not assigned to SWIM activities 
but could f on their own initiative, enroll in community programs. 

Impacts were estimated by comparing the welfare and employment experi- 
ences of the experimental and control groups over time. All experimentals 
— both participants and nonparticipants as well as those who found employ- 
ment and those who did not — were compared to all controls. Outcome 
differences between experimentals and controls were considered statis- 
tically significant if there was no more than a 10 percent possibility that 
they could have occurred by chance. Follow-up data on welfare payments 
were obtained from AFDC records maintained by the County of San Diego; 
earnings data came from the California Unemployment Insurance system. 

In this report, impacts are examined for a relatively short period 
after random assignment — approximately nine months for employment and 
earnings and 12 months for AFDC receipt. The final report will include 
longer follow-up. 

• For AFDC registrants, SWIM resulted in statistically signifi- 
cant enployment and earnings gains as well as welfare savings. 

During the full nine-month follow-up period, 46.4 percent of AFDC 

experimentals were employed at some point compared to 36.4 percent of the 

controls. (See Table 1.) This is a statistically significant difference 

of 10 percentage points or an improvement of 27 percent. Over this same 

period, experimentals had average earnings of $1,442 compared to $1,185 for 

controls. This represents a statistically sign: Ucant earnings gain of 
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TABLE 1 

SWIM AFOC SAMPLE : SHORT-TERM IMPACTS ON EMPLOYMENT, 
EARNINGS, WELFARE RECEIPT, AND WELFARE PAYMENTS 



Outcome ond Foiiow-Up Period 


Exper imento 1 s 


Control s 


D i f f erence 


Ever Employed, Quarters 2-4 (X) 


46.4 


36.4 


+10. 0*** 


Average Number of Quorters with 
Employment, Quorters 2-4 


0.97 


0.76 


+ 0.22**V 


Ever Employed (%) 

Quorter of Rondom Assignment 
Quo r te r 2 
Quorter 3 
Quorter 4 


27.9 
30.8 
32.9 
33.5 


25.1 
24 .6 
25.3 
25.7 


+2 .7** 
+6 .3*** 
+7 . 6*** 
+7.8*** 


Average Total Earnings, 
Quarters 2-4 ($) 


1442.00 


1185.47 


+256.54*** 


Average Total Earnings ($) 
Quorter of Random Assignment 
Quorter 2 
Quarter 3 
Quarter 4 


296.68 
371 .00 
497.6? 
573.31 


285.23 
3 3 8 • i j 
392 . 03 
455.19 


+ 1 I .44 

+32.76 
+1 05 . 66*** 
+ 118. 12*** 


Ever Received Any AFDC Payments, 
Quarters 2-5 [%) 


91.1 


91.9 


-0.7 


Averoge Number of Months Receiving 
AFDC Poyments, Quorters 2-5 


8.59 


9.12 


-0.53*** 


Ever Received Any AFDC Poyments [%) 
Quorter of Rondom Assignment 
Quor te r 2 
Quorter 3 
Quorte r 4 
Quorter 5 


91.2 
89.7 
78.9 
70.6 
65.8 


91.4 
89 .7 
81.5 
76.0 
72.4 


-0. 3 
-0. 1 
-2.6** 
-5.5*** 
-6.5*** 


Averoge Totol AFDC Poyments 
Received, Quorters 2-5 ($) 


4424.00 


4827.08 


-403. 08*** 


Averoge AFDC Poyments Received ($) 
Quorter of Rondom Assignment 
Quorter 2 
Quorter 3 
Quorter 4 
Quorter 5 


1193.27 
1286.17 
1 119.45 
1 031 .55 
986.83 


I 194.12 
1331 .93 
1224.55 
1159.81 
1110.78 


-0.86 
-45.76** 
-105. 10*** 
-128. 27*** 
-123.95*** 


Sample Size 


1606 


1605 


3211 



NOTES: These dota include zero volues for sample members not employed and 
for somple members not receiving welfare. A two-tailed t-test was applied to 
differences between experimental and control groups. Statistical significance 
levels ore ind i coted as: * * 10 percent; •• = 5 percent; •*• = l percent. 



TABLE 2 



SWIM AFDC-U SAMPLE: SHORT-TERM IMPACTS ON EMPLOYMENT , 
EARNINGS, WELFARE RECEIPT, AND WELFARE PAYMENTS 



Outcome and Foi low-Up Period 


Expe r i men t a I s 


Control s 


Difference 


Ever Employed, Quorters 2-4 (%) 


53.4 


44 .0 


+9.3*** 


Averoge Number of Quorters with 
Employment, Quorters 2-4 


1.13 


0.94 


+0.19*** 


Ever Empl oy ed {%) 

Quorter of Random Assignment 
Quorter 2 
Quorter 3 
Quor ter 4 


37.9 
36.3 
37.9 
38.9 


35.8 
29.2 
31.7 
32.8 


+ 2.1 
+7.1 •** 
+6.2** 
+6.0** 


Averoge Total Eornii-gs, 
Quorters 2-4 ($) 


2364.77 


2027.77 


+337.01* 


Averoge Totol Eornings ($) 
Quorter of Rondom Assignment 
Quorter 2 
Quarter 3 
Quorter 4 


600.73 
656.56 
837.00 
871 .21 


601.44 
564.15 
692.33 
771.29 


-0.71 
+92.41 
+ 1 .67* 
+99.93 


Ever Received Any AFDC Payments, 
Quarters 2-5 (X) 


86.2 


86.4 


-0.3 


Averoge Number of Months Receiving 
AFDC Payments, Quorters 2-5 


7.57 


7.93 


-0.37 


Ever Received Any AFDC Payments (%) 
Quorter of Rondom Assignment 
Quorter 2 
Quor ter 3 
Quorter 4 
Quorter 5 


85.6 
83.4 
67.5 
64.7 
59.9 


84.4 

83.9 
71.0 
67.4 
62.7 


+ 1 .2 
-0.5 
-3.5 
-2.7 
-2.8 


Averoge Totol AFDC Poyraents 
Received, Quorters 2-5 ($) 


4873.97 


5298.34 


-424. 37** 


Averoge AFOC Payments Received ($) 
Quorter of Rondom Assignment 
Quorter 2 
Quorter 3 
Quor ter 4 
Quorter 5 


1263.87 
1418.75 
1191 .54 
1 165.63 
1098.05 


1274.29 
1470.22 
1321.01 
1 279.25 
1227.85 


-10.42 

-51.48 
-1 2^.47*** 
-1 13.62** 
-1 29.80** 


Sample Size 


687 


654 


,341 



NOTES; These doto Include zero volues for sample members not employed and 
for sample members not receiving welfare. A two-tolled t-test was applied ta 
differences between experimental and control groups. Statistical significance 
levels ore indicated cs: * « 10 percent; ** » 5 percent; *** = 1 percent. 
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$257 — a 22 percent increase. Earnings gains appear to remit more fran 
changes in the percent employed than frcm higher wages or more hours worked 
among those employed. 

For the full 12-raonth follow-up period, total welfare payments 
averaged $4,827 per control and $4,424 per experimental. This is a 
statistically significant welfare savings of $403 per experimental — an 8 
percent reduction in welfare payments. Reductions in grant paynents 
increased through the fourth quarter and then leveled off. 

It is also notable that beginning in quarter three, SWIM resulted in 
statistically significant reductions in the percent of experimentals who 
were still on the welfare rolls. By the final quarter of follow-up, 6 5.8 
percent of experimentals were receiving welfare as compared to 72.4 percent 
of controls, yielding a statistically significant difference of 6.5 percent- 
age points. In addition, experimentals received welfare for one-half month 
less than controls. 

Both AFDC applicants (those who were in the process of applying for 
welfare at the time of random assignment) and recipients (those already 
receiving welfare at the time of randan assignment) experienced employ- 
ment, earnings and welfare ^pacts. 

Based on results for an early^enrolling group of registrants, impacts 

for the AFDC group appear tc continue through 18 months of follow-up. 

• For AFDC-U registrants, SWIM resulted in statistically 
significant employment gains as well as reductions in welfare 
payments. However, increases in earnings and reductions in 
the percent receiving welfare were, for the most part, not 
statistically significant. 

During the full nine-month follow-up period, 53.4 percent of the 

AFDC-U experimentals and 44 percent cf the AFDC-U controls were employed at 
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some point. (See Table 2.) This is a statistically significant increase of 
9.3 percentage points or a 21 percent improvement. These employment gains 
were sustained throughout the follow-up period. 

Experimental had average earnings of $2,365 and controls had average 
earnings of $2,028 during the full follow-up period, for a statistically 
significant difference of $337. This is an earnings gain of 17 percent. 
Except for quarter three, the quarterly earnings impacts were not statis- 
tically significant. 

During the 12-month follow-up period, total welfare payments averaged 
$5,298 for controls and $4,974 for experimentals, yielding a statistically 
significant reduction in welfare payments of $424. Welfare savings 
continued throughout the follow-up period. There were, however, no statis- 
tically significant reductions in the percent of AFDC-U experimental s 
receiving welfare during this period. 

Among AFDC-U registrants, both applicants and recipients had employ- 
ment gains and reductions in welfare payments. There were earnings gains 
among both groups, but these differences were not always statistically 
significant, partly due to small sample sizes. 

An examination of 18 months of follcw-up for an early- enrolling group 

of AFDC-U registrants indicated that both employment gains and welfare 

savings were sustained over this longer-period of time. There appear to be 

earnings increases in the later quarters as well. 

* Based on a preliminary investigation, it appears that for AFDC 
applicants the SWIM impacts are consistent with those reported 
for San Diego's earlier job-search/ work experience demonstra- 
tion. Among AFDC-U applicants, employment gains may be larger 
for SWIM than in the prior demonstration. 

Preliminary comparisons suggest that SWIM 1 s short-term impacts on AFDC 
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applicants are generally similar to the impacts for welfare applicants in 
San Diego's earlier job search/work experience program. There is sane 
evidence that SWIM 1 s short-term impacts on the AFDOU applicants 1 employ- 
ment gains may be larger than those observed for the earlier demonstration, 
although welfare impacts are consistent between the two programs. However, 
there are a number of factors other than the differences in the two program 
models — such as the health of the economy, the characteristics of clients 
and the offices in which the programs were operated — that should be 
considered when comparing these results. 

* * * 

A more complete picture of SWIM'S effectiveness will be available in 
the final report, to be completed in 1989. It will contain substantially 
longer follcw-up on employment and welfare receipt. It will also present 
information on the extent to which SWIM increased registrants' enrollment 
in education and training beyond what individuals would have done on their 
own. Finally, the report will examine program costs to determine whether 
they were offset by program benefits. 
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DEFINITIONS OF ACRONYMS 



ABE 


Ad' A lt Basic Education 


AFDC 


Aid to Families with Dependent Children — Lamily Croup 


AFDC-U 


Aid to Families with Dependent Children — Unemployed 




Parent 


CRU 


Coordination and Referral Unit 


CWEP 


Community Work Experience Program 


DEFRA 


Deficit Reduction Act of 1984 


DSS 


Department of Social Services 


EDD 


Employment Development Department 


EOP* 


Employment Opportunity Pilot Project 


EPP 


Employment Preparation Program 


ESL 


English-As-A-Socond Language 


ESP 


Employment Service*. Program 


ET 


Employment and Training Choices Program in Massachusetts 
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INTERIM REPORT 
ON 1HE 

SATURATION WORK INITIATIVE MODEL 
IN SAN DIEGO 




CHAPTER 1 



INTRODUCTION 

Fran July 1985 through June 1987 , the County of San Diego in 
California operated the Saturation Work Initiative Model (SWIM) as part of 
the Social Security Administration's (SSA) two-site Demonstration of 
Saturation Work Programs in an Urban Area. 1 The o+-her SSA demonstration 
site was Philadelphia, Pennsylvania* 

The SSA demonstration, directed towards individuals applying for or 
receiving benefits under the Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) 
program, was intended to test the feasibility of having at least three- 
quarters of program-eligibles active in a welfare employment program at all 
times. In addition, the demonstration was intended to measure the 
effectiveness of such a program in terms of program-eligibles' future 
employment and welfare receipt. 

The program model developed by the San Diego County Welfare Department 
and the State Department of Social Services included a variety of 
activities: job search programs, which taught individuals how to find and 
obtain unsubsidized jobs; the Employment Work Experience Program (EWEP), in 
which welfaxe recipients were required to work in public or nonprofit 
agencies in exchange for their welfare benefits; and referrals to community 
education and traininq programs. 

The program operated in two of the seven welfare employment offices in 
San Diego County, constituting about 40 percent of the county's caseload. 
Program eligibles included both single-parent AFDC family heads (primarily 
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mothers) and heads of two-parent families (primarily fathers) in the 
Unemployed Parent (AFDOU) category* 2 Participation in SWIM activities was 
required, on an ongoing basis, of all WIN-mandatory AFDC and AFDOU appli- 
cants and recipients. The head of an AFDC-U household is automatically 
WIN-mandatory; most AFDC heads of household whose youngest child is at 
least six years old are considered WIN-mandatory* 3 

The Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation (MDRC) has >een 
evaluating SWIM under a contract frcra the California Department of Social 
Services. This report, the first of two on the SWIM demonstration, 
examines the feasibility of continuously serving a large proportion of WIN- 
mandatory individuals in a mandatory, fixed-sequence, multi-ccraponent 
program. Different ways of measuring participation, the factors that 
affected participation levels, and preliminary program impacts are also 
presented. A final report, scheduled for completion in 1989, will examine 
longer-term impacts and compare the program's benefits vith its costs. 

In comparison to previous welfare employment programs evaluated by 
MDRC, several features of SWIM are especially distinctive. First, the SSA 
demonstration was an attempt to set realistic benchmarks concerning the 
definition of 'most people participating." This objective grew out of 
increasing interest in making welfare receipt more conditional on 
participation in employment-enhancing activities than had typically been 
the case. SWIM was intended not only to test whether the arbitrarily set 
benchmark of 75 percent was achievable, but to define the feasible upper 
bounds of a participation (or .'saturation* ) standard. To facilitate this' 
feasibility test, SSA provided demonstration funding to augment the 
county's regular WIN monies and state Employment Preparation Program (EPP) 
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monies. 



Although previous welfare employment programs encompassed the 



entire WIN-raandatory caseload in specific areas, rarely did they have 
either a clear saturation objective or funding above regular WIN funding 
-levels* 

Second, one of the objectives of SWIM was to require continuous 
participation of registrants in program activities for as long as these 
individuals remained on welfare. Most other welfare initiatives have had 
program requirements of a limited duration or, if the program model 
specified ongoing participation, requirements that were de facto short 
terra. 

Third, similar to scrae recent state welfare policy initiatives, SWIM 
referred individuals to more intensive services than those generally 
offered by welfare employment programs* Specif ically r SWIM sought to 
encourage the participation of welfare recipients in education and training 
programs through referrals (not involving any additional funding) to public 
and nonprofit community organizations and schools. Tbsj jJIti evaluation 
examines procedures used to set up such linkages and the participation 
patterns in such linked programs. 

The rest of this chapter sets the context for understanding the 
results of the SWIM evaluation and highlights the background factors that 
suggest caution in generalizing the results. The first and second sections 
briefly discuss attempts to encourage participation in welfare employment 
programs on the national level, as well as welfare initiatives in the State 
of California and San Diego County, The third section reviews the develop- 
ment and distinctive features of the SWIM program model. The fourth 
section describes the program setting. The final section summarizes the 
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salient features of MDRC 1 s evaluation design 



Participation in Previous Welfare Employment Programs 
The federal Work Incentive (WIN) program, created in 1967 , was 
intended to provide skills assessment, job training, placement and support 
services to help AFDC recipients become self-supporting. Originally 
introduced as a voluntary program, WIN became mandatory in 1971; that is, 
in order to receive AFDC benefits, all adult recipients without preschool 
children or specific problems that kept them at hone had to register with 
the state employment service, participate in available job training or job 
search activities, and accept employment offers. 

Despite these provisions, a relatively small share of mandatory 
registrants received employment and training services. The program's 
inability to enforce its participation requirement is generally attributed 
to two factors — inadequate funding to operate sufficient activities for 
the caseload of mandatory registrants and the discretion allowed program 
operators to grant exemptions and deferrals. Federal restrictions also 
limited state and local agencies' ability to modify WIN 1 s program 
regulations. 

Since WIN's establishment, many state and local agencies have experi- 
mented with different employment and training approaches for welfare 
recipients. These typically have required additional funding and/or 
waive" of Wla regulations frcm the federal government. J. n the 197 0s, 
thesfc, programs reached varying proportions of the AFDC caseload, but 
generally had modest rates of participation. 4 

Passage of the Qnnibus Budget Reconciliation Act (OBRA) in 1981 marked 
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an important milestone in the development of welfare employment policy. 
OBRA and related legislation permitted the states — as part of their 
regular WIN programs — to require applicants for AFDC and AFDC-U to 
participate in job search assistance and recipients to take Community Work 
Experience Program (CWEP) assignments as a condition of receiving welfare 
benefits. (Recipients had been subject to job search and other require- 
ments prior to OBRA. ) In addition, the WIN Demonstration provisions 
increased states' flexibility in designing and managing their WIN programs. 
This included administration by a single agency instead of the previous 
dual agency structure, under which state employment agencies were 
responsible for training and employment and ttate welfare departments 
provided support services. 

More than half the states have responded to the OBRA flexibility and 
established programs — usually in selected areas rather than statewide — 
that require welfare recipients to participate in job search and/or work 
experience activities. 5 MDRC* s Demonstration of State Work/Welfare 
Initiatives examined the effectiveness of post- OBRA programs in eight 
states. In most of the states studied, participation rates were above 
those achieved in previous special demonstrations or in the WIN program. 6 
Typically, within six to nine months of registering with the new program, 
about half of the AFDC group had taken part in some activity for at least 
one day, and substantial additional numbers had left the welfare rolls and 
the program. The programs generally led to modest increases in employment 
that in sane cases were associated with welfare savings. The impacts were 
usually large enough to offset the programs 1 costs, though not for every 
target group in every state. 
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Most of the programs studied, unlike SWIM, had participation require- 
ments that were of a short-term nature, in practice if not by design. By 
far the major activity was job search, a relatively short (usually no more 
than two to three weeks) and inexpensive intervention. Education and 
training activities were limited. And work experience, when required, was 
almost always a short-term obligation, usually lasting no more than 13 
weeks. 

One exception to this pattern was West Virginia, In 1982, this state 
established a statewide unpaid work experience program (which is still 
operating, primarily as a work experience program) with an ongoing 
participation requirement — a straightforward work program, in which the 
assignment lasts as long as the recipient receives welfare* The state 
successfully imposed the requirement for the heads of two-parent (AFDC-U) 
households, but did not impose it rigorously for single parents* In a 
demonstration effort designed to saturate the AFDC-U caseload, the program 
achieved participation rates of between 5 9 and 69 percent of the AFDC-U 
caseload on a monthly basis, 7 Recently, other states have begun implement- 
ing programs designed to emphasize more intensive services or requirements 
(including education and training), and to complement these with extensive 
childcare services, 8 SWIM represents one program variation of introducing 
comprehensive services and/or longe: participation obligations. 

Welfare Initiatives in the State of California and San Diego County 
California was involved in several welfare employment initiatives 
prior to the 1980s, Between 1972 and 1975, California operated a work 
experience demonstration for AFDC recipients as part of the California 
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Welfare Reform Act. Under this demonstration, the state's Employment 
Development Department (EDD) was directed to create work positions in 
public agencies for all mandatory WIN registrants who were not assigned to 
other activities. However, implementation was hampered by limited funding 
and legal challenges; during 1974 the program placed less than 3 percent of 
eligible registrants in program work positions. 

After the 1974 elections and a subsequent change in administration, 
the California legislature repealed the state's authority to test community 
work experience for the welfare population and substituted a new set of 
employment and training services which focused on job clubs. Consequently, 
EDD and the Department of Social Services (DSS) developed the Job Search 
Assistance Project (JSAP) — a demonstration implemented in 19715 to offer 
welfare applicants both group and individual job search training, and seme 
skills training. 

Toward the end of 1979, JSAP was expanded in the form of a bill 
seeking to distinguish between "employable" and "nonemployable" welfare 
recipients and calling for early intervention to prevent employable persons 
frcm becoming long-term recipients. The primary service was to be group 
job search, as used in JSAP, wich the premise of training for those who did 
not find work through job search. 9 in 19£0, the California legislature 
authorized the Employment Preparation Program (EPP) which was initially 
implemented on a demonstration basis in three counties: Lake, San Mateo 
and Ventura. After the 1981 passage of OBRA, the California legislature 
continued to emphasize job search assistance approaches and to reject 
statewide work experience proposals. 

A program that did ir./olve work experience was developed in San Diego, 
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hcwever. This was a test of EPP job search followed by community work 
experience (called the Experimental Work Experience Program, or EWEP) for 
those who failed to find jobs through group job search workshops. 10 San 
Diego County 1 s interest in work programs was based on several factors. 
First, the AFDC-U and, particularly, the AFDC caseloads had grown steadily 
over the last decade. Second, the county had already experimented with 
workf are programs for recipients of other income ti ansf er programs: 
General Relief and Food Stamps. Third, the county perceived that there was 
strong public support for a work-f or-benef its approach and also considered 
itself a leader on issues of welfare reform* 

In designing the program, San Diego County officials specified two 
main objectives: developing the work skills of welfare recipients, and 
reducing the rolls and costs of welfare. In pursuit of these objectives, 
the program was structured as a sequential program with four stages. The 
first stage was job placement assistance, provided on the day of welfare 
application. Following this, people were referred to a three-week group 
job search program, where they went through the second 2nd third stages. 
During the first week, they participated in workshops designed to build 
self-confidence and job-seeking skills. In the following two weeks, 
applicants were involved in self-directed job search, using telephone banks 
to call prospective employers. Individuals who had not found employment by 
tJie end of the workshop were then referred to EWEP; this was the fourth 
stage, in which they were required to hold positions in public or nonprofit 
agencies for up to 13 weeks. 11 

The San Diego initiative began by giving priority to new WIN-mandatory 
applicants for the AFDC-U program (primarily males). The target populatio- 
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was later expanded to include applicants for AFDC (primarily females) ♦ 

To fund the project, the county became part of the state's existing 
three-county EPP demonstration of job search and obtained separate 
legislative authority to operate a community work experience program 
through a federal demonstration project. Administrative and operational 
responsibility for the EPP job search program was assumed by EDD staff, 
while county DSS staff administered and operated EWEP. With a clear 
mandate to curb welfare caseloads and costs by improving the unsubsidized 
employment of applicants to welfare, the project began operations in August 
1982. The EPP job search workshops began immediately; PWEP operations 
started up in Notfanber 1982. 

MDRC evaluated the effectiveness of two program sequences: job search 
alone (the first three stages) and job search followed by EWEP. The 
results indicated that the program successfully implemented its short-term 
participation requirement* Approximately 55 percent of AFDC and 60 percent 
of AFDC-U registrants participated in sane rctivity within nine rao „ths of 
application.*'' As would be expected in a sequential program, jnong 
registrants eligible for both job search and work experience, more parti- 
cipated in the former than the latter * about 55 percent versus 17 percent). 

As intended, EPP/B*EP staff rigorously eniorced a mandatory 
participation requirement* Program staff succeeded in working with all but 
a small proportion of progrant-eligible individuals. By nine months after 
application for welfare, over 90 percent of the research sample had either 
fulfilled program requirements, found jobs, been deregistered from the 
program (because they were no longer WIN-raandatory or had been sanctioi 
for not cooperating with the program) or had left the welfare rolls. 



Among A\JC applicants, the job search/EWEP sequence, although not job 
search alone, led to increases in employment and earnings and modest 
welfare savings. Among AFDC-U applicants, there were no statistically 
significant impacts on employment and earnings, but substantial reductions 
in welfare payments under both program sequences. 

From the perspective of government budgets, operating costs were 
offset by benefits (in terras of reduced welfare and Medical payments, 
increased taxes and other budget gains) for AFDC and AFDC-U registrants in 
both program sequences. Fran the perspective of the welfare applicants, 
the results were not as consistent. For the AFDC applicants assigned to 
job search and EWEP, there were clear financial gains; for the AFDC-U 
applicants in both program sequences, there were overall losses. 13 

Encouraged by preliminary MDRC research findings similar to those 
described above, the county continued to operate the EPP/EWEP program for 
applicants in all areas of San Diego until 1985. EPP continued to operate 
in selected counties (6 as of 1985 ) throughout the rest of the state as 
well. 

During 1985, several welfare policy changes occurred in California. 
First, the state became part of the national WIN Demonstration Program. 
This transition, which occurred in July 1985, changed the institutional 
arrangements for delivering employment and training services, and allowed 
greater flexibility in how these services were combined. 14 

Second, the Greater Avenues for Independence (GAIN) program, a major 
new welfare employment initiative, was passed by the legislature. The GAIN 
legislation was developed over a period of f ive months by a coalition of 
liberals and conservatives and passed by the state legislature in late 
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1985. Counties were given up to three years to design their GAIN programs. 

Also in 1985 , independent of the above two developments, San Diego's 
EPP/EWEP model changed into SWIM. As noted, SWIM was part of SSA' s 
Demonstration of Saturation Work Programs ir an Urban Area, and operated in 
the two most urban welfare administrative areas of San Diego county* The 
other five welfare administrative areas in the county continued to operate 
EPP/EWEP until 1987 , at which time San Diego implemented the GAIN program 
countywide. 15 

The SVIM program began operations in July 1985, after a year of 
planning. 16 in response to SSA' s June 1984 announcement of a saturation 
demonstration grant, the California Department of Social Services and the 
County of San Diego Department of Social Services submitted a proposal for 
SWIM, noting that of the fifteen qualifying urban counties in the state, 
San Diego was the only county that had the requisite experience in 
operating employment programs to be able to undertake a saturation work 
program on a large scale within a reasonable timeframe. In September 1984, 
SSA chose San Diego County as one of the saturation demonstration sites. 

According to San Diego County officials, the county had several 
objectives in applying tor the saturation demonstration grant. First, the 
county viewed the demonstration grant as an opportunity to obtain general 
funding for their welfare employment programs in the face of declining WIN 
monies and an anticipated decline in EWEP funding. 

Second, the grant would allcw the county to emphasize education and 
training to a greater extent than was possible in EPP/EWEP. The county 
viewed the d^nonstration grant as an opportunity to obtain funding for the 
number of sta*f deemed necessary to add this type of component to the 
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EPP/EWEP model. 

Third f early results from the EPP/EWEP evaluation had indicated that 
the program was effective in increasing the employment levels of WIN- 
mandatory applicants and decreasing welfare costs* County officials viewed 
the demonstration grant as a means of funding an evaluation to determine 
the relative effectiveness of requiring participation of the entire WIN- 
mandatory caseload as opposed to only applicants. 

HI. The SWIM Program Model and Funding Resources 

The SWIM program model built upon the county's previous experience 
with welfare employment programs in several ways. First, as noted above, 
SWIM extended the EPP/EWEP model to recipients as well as applicants, thus 
targeting the program on the entire WIN-mandatory caseload. In their grant 
proposal to SSA, the county noted the existence of a pool of more than 
13 ,000 medium- and long-terra AFDC recipients who had received very limited 
services through the current programs. 

Second, SWIM replaced the EPP/EWEP short-term participation require- 
ment with a continuous participation requirement that was to last as long 
as an individual remained registered with WIN. To accomplish this, the 
county added several components to the EPP/EW£P sequence. These components 
— which were available to registrants who completed job search worktops 
and EWEP without finding a job — included Adult Basic Education, General 
Educational Development (GED) test preparation, English as a Second 
Language (ESL) programs, skills training, on-the-job training and addition- 
al job search activities. It is important to note that the program itself 
did not operate or fund education or training activities. Rather, staff 
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referred program registrants to already existing community programs. 

Third, SWIM added a new set of staff, knc^n as the Coordination and 
Referral Unit (CRU), to the EPP/EWEP staff configuration. The CRU staff 
had primary responsibility for monitoring participants' progress and 
continuously assessing participants 1 needs for 'smployment service 
intervention. Assessments occurred raost ccmraonly once a registrant had 
completed the job search workshop/EWEP sequence. 

Fourth, biweekly job clubs, which often operated concurrently with 
EWEP, were established. Two-hour job search workshops, held once a week 
for a period of 13 weeks, were also added to the model. Registrants could 
be referred to this latter component, known as ISESA (Individu lised 
Supervir \ Employment Search Activity), _„ter completion of the job club 
component and/or EWEP. 

Several other program changes were made as conditions of a state 

legislative waiver which allwed the county to continue to operate EWEP 

from July 1935 through June 1987. Sanctioning rules for AFDC-U registrants 

who were noncora pliant in EWEP were made less punitive. Only the head of 

the case lost AFDC benefits when a sanction was in connection with EWEP 

requirements. 17 The EWEP work hours obligation, which had previously been 

computed by dividing the registrant's AFDC grant by the federal minimum 

wage, was changed to use prevailing wage rates rather than federal minimum 
18 

wage rates. Finally, additional conciliation — counseling of 

registrants and •second - chances — was required prior to the application 
of an EWEP sanction. 

GAIN and SWIM are similar in that both programs have multicoraponent 
models and involve a continuous participation requirement. Howevjr, GAIN 



differs fran SWIM and from other past welfare initiatives in several 
important respects* These differences should be kept in mind when 
interpreting the SWIM findings. 

First, and probably most important, GAIN mandates remedial education, 
early in the model, for those who fail a diagnostic test or lack a high 
school diploma or GED. Second, GAIN moves away from one prescribed 
sequence of program activities to the prescription of various sequences 
determined by registrant characteristics. Third, GAIN uses a registrant 
contract to provide sane registrant choice regarding services, to ensure 
the provision of program services, and to emphasize the registrant's 
obligation to participate. Fourth, GAIN provider payments to community 
education and training agencies who serve GAIN registrants. Lastly, 
although SWIM could provide some support monies to registrants, GAIN can 
provide substantially more. In particular, childcare monies are available 
to individuals participating in self- initiated activities and, for a short 
time, to those who find jobs while in the program. 

GAIN is intended to operate on a much wider scale than SWIM. Because 
SWIM operated in only two welfare administrative areas instead of countjN- 
wide (and placed education and training at a later point in the program 
model), it did not test the capability or capacity of community organi- 
zations to absorb large nuabers of welfare recipients i^to their programs. 

It is important to note that as a federal demonstration site, San 
Diego received special demonstration funding — 95 percent paid by SSA and 
5 percent paid by the State Department of Social Services. The non- 
research portion of these funds, which was provided in addition both to 
regular WIN and to special EPP funding in the county, amounted to ap^roxi- 
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mately $1,700,000 over a three-year period. 19 In addition, the program 
depended on ccmmunity resources to provide education and training services 
and did not fund these. 

These resources covered the approximately 9,200 individuals who 
registered with the program and were eligible for program services (i.e. 
they were not assigned to the control group) in the 27 months that SWIM 
operated. 

IV. Program Setting 

As explained in the previous section, San Diego was an unusual setting 
in which to test the feasibility of operating a multi- can pone nt saturation 
program with an ongoing participation requirement. Its welfare department 
had extensive experience operating welfare employment programs before 
initiating SWIM. This experience included coordination among numerous 
agencies outside the welfare department anc? staffing units within the 
department. Several other aspects of the program setting were also 
important. 

With a 1986 population of 2,166,200, San Diego County is the second 
most populous county in the State of California. 20 The City of San Diego 
(population 1,002,900 in 1986) is the second largest cl in the state and 
the eighth largest city in the country. Located next to the Mexican 
*der, the county has a high proportion — 18 percent — of non-English 
speaking residents. Less than 7 percent of the residents live in rural 
areas. In comparison to other California counties, a high proportion — 78 
percent — of the population are high school graduates. Eleven percent of 
the population lives in poverty. 



The county has an extensive network of educational facilities. In 
addition to one university and one college of the state's public higher 
education system, the county has five canmunity college districts* Most 
SWIM registrants lived within the jurisdiction of the largest of these, the 
San Diego Community College district* The county also has eight different 
adult school districts. Unlike the usual situation in the county, most of 
the adult schools in the SWIM areas are under the purview of the local 
community college district, i.e. the San Diego Canmunity College district. 

The availability of extensive education -nd training opportunities in 
the county increased the likelihood that registrants could, on their own, 
enroll in these community programs. In fact, according to information 
gathered at initial program registration, approximately 15 percent of the 
SWIM AFDC registrants and 10 percent of the AFDC-U registrants were in 
these types of programs as of program entry. 21 The existence of this 
network of education and training programs also facilitated the placement 
of registrants in these activities by the SWIM program* 

During the period when SWIM was operating, the local economy was 
relatively healthy. Unemployment rates in the county were 6.5 percent in 
1984; 5.3 percent in 1985; 5.0 percent in 1986; and 4.3 percent in May 1987 
— all below the prevailing rates for the State of California and the 
country as a whole. 22 The county's economic base contains a wide variety 
of industries, including services (25 percent), wholesale and retail trade 
(23 percent), government (18 percent) and manufacturing (15 percent). 

AFDC grant levels in California are relatively generoua, ranking tenth 
highest in the nation in 1986 . At the start of the SWIM program, a family 
of three with no other income was eligible for $587 per month. This was 



increased to $617 in July 1986 and $633 in July 1*87. 

Welfare recipients can combine work and welfare if they meet 
eligibility tests for AFDC and have earnings that do not exceed a state's 
payment standard or grant level after allowable deductions. The healthy 
economy and high AFDC grant levels in San Diego enabled many registrants to 
combine unsubsidized employment with receipt of welfare, 

SWIM operated in the county's two most urban EPP administrative areas, 
representing a population base of approximately 487 ,000 individuals, 
containing approximately 40 percent of the county 1 s welfare caseload and 
encompassing subareas with heavy concentrations of lew-inccroe individuals. 
Data on the characteristics of applicants in the two offices that operated 
SWIM compared with those of applicants in the other five county offices are 
available for 1982-1983 from MDRC s evaluation of the EPP/EWEP program. 
Applicants in these two offices, compared to the other applicants, were 
more likely to be black or Hispanic; were less likely to have a high school 
diploma or GED? had slightly longer welfare histories; and were less likely 
to have been employed in the year prior to application. These differences 
were more evident among the AFDC applicants than the AFDC-U applicants. 

V, Evaluation Design: An Overview 

MDRC* s evaluation of SWIM comprises three parts: process or implement- 
ation, impact and benefit-cost analyses. Table 1.1 shows the key 
questions, methodology and data sources associated with each* This report 
presents process and preliminary impact findings? the final report will 
present longer-term impacts and benefit-cost results. 
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TABLE I.I 
DESIGN FOR THE EVALUATION OF SWIM 



Research Component and Questions 


Methodol ogy 


Data Sources 


PROCESS ANALYSIS 

Within a set period of time from program 
registration, whot patterns of program partici- 
pation existed ond what factors exploln 
observed differences? Did {xirtlclpotlon rotes 
vory for different subgroups of the popula- 
tion? 

Wos participation mandatory ond did Individuals 
participate on on ongoing basis? 

In any month* whot percent of those eligible 
for tfce program were participating? 

What Is the content ond administrative struc- 
ture of the demonstration program? 


Anolysls of potterns of program osslgrcnent, 
participation, and deregistrotlon 

£"udy of the Interaction between participa- 
tion potterns ond program design. Insti- 
tutional orrongements, odmlnlstrotlve prac- 
tices, and other conditions 

Analysis of patterns of progrom registration, 
participation and deregistrotlon 

Study of program components ond stoff 
decision-making 


Progrom odmlnlstrotlve records. Including 
stotus, outcome, ond participation doto 

Systematic ob$9rvotlon, cose file studies, 

interviews with nrnnrflm ctnff nmnrrun 

administrative records 

Program administrative records. Including 
status* outcome and participation doto 

Systematic observation. Interviews with 
program stoff, program odmlnlstrotlve 
records 


IMPACT ANALYSIS 

Did StfiM result In on Increose In employment 
ond eornlngs and/or a reduction inwelfore 
dependency ond benefits? 

Did Impocts vory for AFDC ond AFDC-U 
registrants or for other subgroups? 


Comparison of the employment ond welfare 
outcomes over rime for AFDC ond AFDC-U 
applicants ond recipients randomly assigned 
to the experimental treotment or to o contro! 
group receiving no program services 


Uniform client characteristics collected 
at sample entry 

AFDC payment files. Unemployment Insurance ()0 
earnings files 

Program odmlnlstrotlve records 



(continued) 



TABLE 1.1 (contlnutJ) 



Research Component ond Questions 


Methodol ogy 


Doto Sources 


BENEFIT-COST ANALYSIS 






Did SWIM lead to an increase or decrease in 
direct budget expenditures? 


Estimation of the Increment or decrement of 
operating costs (Including administrative 
costs and payments to Institutions ond to 
participants for work-reloted expenses) for 
experimental s compared to the control group 


State ond iocol budgets, doto on special 
payments ond studies of staff time all mo- 
tion 


Oid SWIM make the experimental group better 
off financially? 


Estimation of the r-st present value of 9AMM 
by comparing additional costs ond benefits 


Cost data, program administrate records, 
impact estimates, ond value of Mtput 
estimates from Interviews with work exper- 
ience supervisors 
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A. The Process Analysis 

The process analysis examines the operation of SWIM and identifies the 
factors that facilitated or constrained implementation. The analysis has 
three main parts. The first describes the content and operations of the 
program, highlighting its major activities <~nd administrative procedures. 
The second part analyzes the movement of registrants through the program, 
examining participation patterns for groups of registrants throughout a 
uniform foilow-up period — 12 months after registration. 

A third part of the analysis examines participation by providing 
"snap-shots" of program operations at set points in time. One type of snap- 
shot, for example, can show program operations in a specific month of SWIM 
by examining the proportion of those eligible during that month who were 
participating during that month. Another type can show operations in a 
month by disaggregating participants according to th3 types of activities 
in which they participated during the month. These types of snap-shots for 
each of the 24 months of SWIM indicate the degree to which the program 
saturated the WIN-raandatory caseload over the course of the demonstration. 

B. The Impact Study 

1-iie impact analysis measures the effects of SWIM on the employment, 
earnings and welfare receipt of registrants. To estimate program impacts, 
an experimental design was implemented during the first 12 months of the 
program. During this period, individuals in the existing WIN-raandatory 
caseload of the two SWIM offices, along with any individuals determined to 
be WIN-raandatory during that year, were randomly assigned to one of two 
research groups. Members of the experimental group were required to parti- 
cipate in SWIM; members of the control group were not assigned to SWIM 
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activities but could, on their own initiative, enroll in canraunity 
programs. 

Because the evaluation was intended to test the feasibility of 
saturating a WIN-raandatory caseload, only the minimum numbe.c of individuals 
required to provide reliable estimates of impacts — 30 percent of the APDC 
registrants and 35 percent of the AFDC-U registrants — were assigned to 
the control group during the 12-raonth period. After the 12-raonth period of 
impact sample intake, assignment to the control group stopped and all new 
registrants were subject to SWIM participation requirements. Since 
successful random assignment ensures thai: experimental and control group 
members are similar in all characteristics except eligibility for program 
services, any differences in the groups* experiences result from 
differences in program treatment, that is, tfe requirement to participate 
in SWIM services a:... the recei^. of these services. 

Impacts were estimated by comparing the welfare and employment experi- 
ences of all experimental s (regardless of whether they had participated or 
were employed while in the program) and controls over time. 

In evaluations of programs with limited participation requirements, a 
12-raonth follow-up period will generally include substantial post-program 
follow-up data on both employment and welfare receipt. Since SWIM 
registrants were supposed to participate for as long as they received 
welfare, there could be no post-program follcw-up on those who were still 
on welfare and active in SWIM throughout the follow-up period. In fact, 15 
percent of the AFDC registrants and 14 percent of the AFDOU registrants 
were still active in job search, work experience or education/training at 
the end of the 12-raonth follow-up period available for analysis in this 
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report. And almost half the registrants in the impact sample — 47 percent 
of the AFDC s and 42 percent of the AFDC-U's — were still registered with 
SWIM at this point and eligible for SWIM services, even if not currently 
active, 24 Longer follow-up k n the impact sample will be analyzed in the 
final SWIM report. 

C The Benefit-Cost Analysis 

This analysis, which will appear in the final report, will examine the 
differences between the benefits and costs for the experimental group and 
those for the control group. Operating costs, including program 
administration and staff costs, and direct payments to enrollees and to 
institutions and organizations, will be compared to net benefits. The 
latter include net reductions in welfare grants or other transfer program 
payments, as well as net increases in the taxes paid by individuals who 
became employed as a result of the program. 

* * * 

The remainder of this report consists of seven chapters. Chapter 2 
describes in detail the research design, the characteristics of the 
research sample and data sources for the evaluation. Chapte; 3 discusses 
the program model, administrative structure and staffing patterns in SWIM. 
Chapter 4 provides detailed descriptions of the nature of the services 
provided in SWIM. Chapter 5 examines participation patterns, from entry 
into the program to one year later, for the sample of registrants on which 
the impact analysis is based. This provides information on the types, 
sequences and duration of services, and includes discussion of the typical 
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childcare arrangements for program participants. Chapter 6 examines the 
extent to which the program implemented an ongoing participation 
requirement as well as noncompliance activities and outcomes. Chapter 7 
analyzes monthly participation rates in the program. Chapter 8 concludes 
the report by considering the program's short-terra impacts on employment, 
earnings, welfare receipt and welfare payments. 
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RESEARCH DESIGN, SAMPLES AND DATA SOURCES 

This chapter presents the program model tested in the evaluation. It 
then describes the procuss by which the main research sample was randomly 
assigned to experimental and control groups. It goes on to examine the 
characteristics of the sample used for the impact analysis, and subgroups 
of that sample. It then describes the sample used for the monthly parti- 
cipation analysis and smaller samples used in other supplementary studies. 
The chapter ends with a brief discussion of the data sources. 

I. Program Model 

As noted in Chapter 1, the SWIM demonstration explicitly tested the 
feasibility and effectiveness of imposing an ongoing work requirement on at 
least three quarters of the eligible welfare population. The SwiM program 
operated in the two largest offices — San Diego West and Service Center — 
of the seven EPP offices in San Diego. These were the two most urban 
offices in the county and served the most disadvantaged caseload. The 
program model, as seen in Table 2.1, involved a variety of activities, 
including job search workshops; EWEP; job clubs; ISESA (Individualized 
Supervised Employment Search Activity) ; program-arranged education or 
training; self- initiated education jr training; and employment, as long an 
work hours were between 15 and 30 hours a week. 1 The nature of these 
program services is discussed in detail in Chapter 4. 
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TABLE 2.1 



SWIM 

SUMMARY OF KEY PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 



ORIENTATION Occurred before ony SWIM activity ond Inducted progron; registration. 

Individual exit conferences were conducted for control group members 
directly follc/ing orientation. 

APPRAISAL Immediately fallowed orientation ond resulted In referral to program 

activity* deferrol frcm pragrom act iv I ties due to participation In 
approved set f-lni tioted act I v I res or £3ferral from ol I program 
activities. 

JOB SEAROi WORKSHOP A two-week octlvlty* provided to registrants afte; orientation and 

appraisal. The first week Involved group sessions, followed by a 
week of phone room activities. 

The Jmplayraent Work Experience Program (EtfEP) Involved unpaid work ot 
a public or non-profit agency or organization, while registrants 
continued to receive their welfare grant. Regl strants were scheduled 
far a maximum of 32 hours eoch week, far 13 weehs. 

Biweekly two-hour sessions* usually opercfed concurrently with EWEP. 

Skills Techniques Achievement Reviews (STAR) replaces jab Clubs as af 
Jonuary 1987 and involved supervised jab saarcb with group 
motivational sessions for two to three hours every other day* 

Conducted by progrcm staff, offer the completion of EWEP ar Job 
Clubs* In order to refer registrants to further jab seorch, education 
ar troining. 

The Individualized Supervisee Employment Search Activity (ISESA), 
uSusHy offered us a post-ossessaiant activity required attendance at 
weekly job search sessions far 90 da/s. 

ECU CAT ION/TRAINING Education and trolling could be either sel f-lni tioted ar 

prograw-orronged. Self-Initiated educotlan or training could occur 
ot any point In the model.* If approved by progrcm staff, activities 
deferred registrants from other pragrom requl rements. 
Program-arranged education or training usual ly occurred after 
assessment. 

EMPLOYMENT Umubs I d Ized empiayaent could occur ot any point In the program. If 

employed 15 to 30 hours a week* a reglstront was deferred from other 
program requirements. if empi oyed I ess than 15 hours per week* 
registrants were given additional program assignments. P^gi strants 
emp.' *d more than 30 hours o week were derep!?!ered. 



EWEP 
JOB CLUB 

ASSESSMENT 
ISESA 
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II. Random Assignment 

To isolate the impacts of SWIM from the effects of other factors on 
employment and welfare receipt, MDRC implemented a randan assigment 
design. Randomly assigning registrants to research groups for the purposes 
of comparison should ensure that members of the experimented and control 
groups are similar in all characteristics except the services they receive. 
Any differences in the behavior of the groups, therefore, should be due to 
the program treatment being evaluated. 

In SWIM, registrants were randomly assigned to two groups: a SWIM- 
eligible group and a control group. The members of the SWIM-el igible group 
were required to participate in SWIM. Members of the control group could 
not receive SWIM services but could enroll on their own initiative in other 
ccmraunity programs, such as Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) or 
community college services. 

Randan assignment took place at the point of initial registration for 
SWIM (see Figure 2.1). The random assignment period began on July 1, 1985, 
and ended on June 30, 1986, During the random assignment period, three 
groups of individuals were required to register for SWIM and, thus, 
included in the research. One group included individuals who applied for 
welfare and were determined to be WIN- mandatory. These individuals are 
referred to as applicants throughout the report, even if their applications 
were approved and even if they eventually left welfare. All AFDC-U parents 
are automatically WIN^mandatory ; most AFDC ii^ads of household whose 
youngest child is at least six years old are considered WIN-mandatory. 
WIN-mandatory applicants were required to register iTor SWIM before they 
were approved to receive welfare, if their applications were denied, they 
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FIGURE 2.1 
FLOW OF REGISTRANTS THROUGH SWIM 
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Redetermined Recipients 



^ ( wiN-Wandatory Recipients^ 
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SV1M Registration. Client 
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V. Workshop 

and £WEP? 
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<^ In Job Search 
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Job Search 
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-j Education or t~ 
j Training J 



Biweekly 
Job Clubj b 



EWEP with 
Biweekly Job Clubs b 



I 



ISESA, Trainlnf, or 
Education 



NOTES: a Controls coukJ receive services outside of the SWIM program, e.g. community 
college or JTPA services. 

k In January 1987, job clubs were replaced by the STAR component . Registrants 
participated in STAR after completing job search workshops and before beginning EW5P. AddtionaHy, 
registrants participated WKaly in STAR if they had previously participated in job search workshop. 




were deregistered from SWIM, fhe other two groups included in the research 
were WIN-raandatory welfare recipients, also phased into SWIM during the 
random assignment period. One of these recipient groups, called redeter- 
mined recipients , consisted of welfare recipients who had just been 
determined to be WIN-raandatory, generally because their youngest child had 
turned six years old. The other group, called renewed recipients , 
consisted of welfare recipients who had previously registered for WIN/EPP 
but were renewing their registration. This renewal was required every 12 
months after the most recent AFDC approval. 

Random assignment proceeded as follows. At SWIM registration, local 
program staff completed a one-page interview document (called a Client 
Information Sheet) eliciting demographic characteristics from all 
registrants. Local office staff then telephoned county staff at a central 
DSS office to relay a registrant's identifying information. Central office 
staff would then assign each registrant to an experimental or control 
status, using a list of randomly generated codes supplied by MDRC. 

. ensure that all registrants remained in the group to which they had 
been randomly assigned, even if they were deregistered frcra the program and 
later re- registered, local office staff as well as central office staff 
maintained an alphabetic registrant master log with the research group 
status of everyone who had registered with SWIM and been randomly assigned. 
SflM-eligibles who moved to an area of the county served by one of the five 
nonrSWIM offices were eligible for EPP/EWEP services. Controls who moved 
to those areas of the county were not eligible for any program services. 2 

As noted, one of SWIM* s primary goals was to test the feasibility of 
serving at least 75 percent of its SWIM-eligible caseload in each month. 
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To test this •monthly participation' goal, the SWIM-eligible caseload 
needed to be as large as possible. For this reason, the size of the 
control group was set as the minimum number of individuals required to 
provide reliable estimates of Impacts. Thirty-five percent of the 4,626 
AFDC s who registered with SWIM during the random assignment period were 
assigned to the control group. This yielded a total of 1,619 AFDC 
registrant controls. Thirty percent of 2,277 AFDC-U* s who registered with 
the program during the randan assignment period were assigned to the 
control group. This yielded a total of 6 83 AFDOU registrant controls. 
Thus, about one-third of those who registered with SWIM during the random 
assignment period were not eligible to receive SWIM services, because they 
were assigned to control group status. 

The remaining 65 percent of the AFDC and 70 percent of the AFDC-U SWIM 
registrants were eligible for all SWIM program services and were assigned 
to *he SWIK-eligible group. MDRC collected data for approximately half of 
these OTIM-eligibles, 1,608 AFDC s and 704 AFDC-U 1 s. This was a random 
sample of all SWIM-eligibles, and SWIM program operators did not Know which 
of the SWIM-eligible registrants were in the sample and which were not. 
The impact sample, therefore, consists of these 2,312 experimental*; and 
2,302 controls, approximately tv/o-thirds of all those who registered with 
SWIM during the first year of program operations. 3 

Several different samples were used in the research. The primary ones 
are the impact sample? the 12-month activity measure sample which is the 
impact sample minus the control group; and the monthly participation 
sample. The particulars of these samples a^e summarized in Table 2.2. 
They are discussed in more detail in the following sections. 
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TABLE 2.2 



SWIM 

PRIMARY RESEARCH SAMPLES FDR 
THE PROCESS AND IMPACT STUDIES 





Registration 
Period 


Control Group 
Incl uded 


Total 
Sample Size 


Chapters 
in Which 
Sample 
is Analyzed 


Sample 


AFDC AFDC-U 


Twelve- Month Activity 
o 7 

Measure Sample 


July I, 1985- 
June 3D, 1986 


no 


16D8 704 


5,6 


Monthly Participation 
Measure Sample 


July I, 1985- 
June 3D, 1907 


no 


533~ C 2949° 


7 


Impact Sample 


July I, 1985- 
June 3D, 1986 


yes 


3211 d 1 341 d 


8 



NOTES: This sample is used to examine the extern to which individuals participated in 
vurious activities during the 12 months following initial registration. 

b 

This sample is used to examine the proportion of individuals eligible for the 
program during a month who were active during that month. 

C These sample sizes are weighted N a reflect the actual number of SWIM-EI igibles and 
the octual proportion * AFDC's and AFDC-U's who registered between July 1, 1985 and June 3D, 1987. 
See Chapter 2, footnote number 4, for weighting factors. 

d 

Sixty-two individuals, whas> initial registration date occurred during the impact 
sample intake period, were excluded from the impact analysis because they did not have social 
security numbers. These registrant were included in all other analyses. 
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III. Characteristics of the Impact and 12-month Activity Measure Samples 

Table 2.3 presents the characteristics of the impact sample, as report- 
ed at randcp assignment, higiJLighting the differences between AFDC s and 
AFDC-U's. 4 A full 60 percent of the ATDC-U* s are applicants, compared with 
only 39 percent of the AFDC s. AFDC-U' s tend to be married males living 
with their spouses; AFDC s tend to be females who are not married or 
married but not living with their spouses. Over 70 percent of AFDC-C s 
have children under six, compared with only 10 percent of AFDC s. This is 
because AFDC-U* s are in families with two-parents, one of whom is required 
to participate in SWIM regardless of the age of the children in the hone. 
AFDC s, in contract, are in single-parent families with at least one child 
in the hone? if a child is under 6 years old, the parent is not required to 
participate in SWIM. The two assistance groups also differ on ethnicity. 
Forty-two percent of the AFDC-U' s are hicpanic? 42 percent of the AFDC* s 
are black. About a quarter of both groups are white. The highest school 
grade completed, on average, was approximately the tenth grade for both 
groups. 

Thirty-four percent of the AFDC-U' s have never had a welfare case in 
their cwn name, compared with only 11 percent of the AFDC* s. Only 15 
percent of the AFDC-U* s have had a welfare case in their own name for five 
years or more, compared with 51 percent of the AFDC s. The average number 
of months ever on welfare is only 24 for the AFDC-U 1 s, compared with 70 
months for the AFDC s. 

At the time of registration, 13 percent of the AFDCs and 9 percent of 
the AFDC-U 1 s reported oeing employed. Only 28 percent of the AFDC-U* s 
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TABLE 2.3 



SWIM 

SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF REGISTRANTS 
AT THE TIME OF INITIAL REGISTRATION, BY ASSISTANCE CATEGORY 



Chorocteristic 


AFDC 


AFDC-U 


Office {%) 








Service Center 


49 


.9 


50.3 


Son D i e a o W? s t 


50 


. 1 


AQ 7 


AFDC Status [%) 








App l i cant 


39 


.3 


59 . 8 *** 


Renewed Rec i p i en t 


32 


.9 


23.1 •*• 


a 

Redetermined Recipient 


27 


.9 


17.1*** 


Average Age (Years) 


34 


.2 


32.8*** 


Sex (%) 








Mole 


8 




91. 3*** 


Feme I e 


0 1 

7 1 


. j 


8.7*** 


Ethnicity [%) 








White, Non-Hispanic 


27 


.2 


24. 7* 


Black, No n-H i s po n i c 


42 


.2 


20.1 *** 


H ispanic 


25 


. 7 


42.1 ••* 


American Indian/Alcskan Native 


0 


.6 


0.4 


Asian and Pacific islander 


3 


.8 


1 I . 1 **• 


Other 


0 


.6 


1.5*** 


Dearee Received (%) 








Hi gh School D ipl orr~ 


48 


.0 


37.9*** 


GED 


7 


.8 


8.0 


None 


44 


. 1 


54 . 1 •** 


Average Highest Grade Completed 


10 


.9 


10. 1 •*• 


Marital Status [%) 








Never Morr i ed 


30 


. 1 


1 ! .0*** 


Married, Living with Spouse 


5 


.9 


84.8*** 


Married, Not Living witn Spause 


27 


.6 


2.5*** 


Widowed or Divorced 


36.5 


1.7*** 


Any Children (X) b 








Less Than 6 Years 


10 


.0 


72.3*** 


Between 6 and 18 Years 


90 


.4 


5/. 5*** 


Mandatory AFDC With Child Less 








Than 6 (%) c 


5 


.3 


0.9*** 



( c ont i nued ) 
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TABLE 2.3 (con t inued ) 



Characteristic 


AFDC 


AFDC-U 


Monolingual in a Language Other 










Than English ( % J 










b pan i s h 


8. 


4 


15 


. 6 *** 


n t ho r 

u t nc r 


0. 


5 


I 


.2** 


unaocumenred worker [% ) 


0. 


8 


5 


. 8*** 


Activities Within 12 Months Prior 










ro initioi Registration (%J 










j OD bearcn norksnop 


1 6 . 


6 


I 5 


.0 


CujCD 

cWcr 


9 . 


9 


7 


.9** 


Education or Training 


22. 


2 


15 


. 0*** 


No Pr ior AC t iv i t ies 


63. 


0 


71 


. 2 * ** 


Current Activities [%) 










Employed 20 Hours or Less 










Per Week 


7 . 


0 


6 


A 


Employed 21-30 Hours Per Week 


5 . 


5 


3 


. 1 


Education or Training 


14 . 


6 


9 


. 6 *** 


rr i or ArUL uepenaency [ft ) 










Never on AFDC 


1 1 . 


4 


34 


I * * * 


1—11 Months 


6 . 


9 


15 


a 4 *•* 


1 r% l|An f hi> 

i z z j Monrns 


6 . 


8 


10 


. 6 *** 


24-35 Months 


8 . 


1 


1 0 


. 7 * * * 


36-47 Months 


8 . 


3 


7 


. 9 


4 o - b y Monrns 


6. 


9 


6 


. 8 


X U An » kP A ^ II a » n 

ou Monrns or More 


51 . 


4 


14 


.5*** 


Averoge Number of Months Ever 










on AFDC 


69 


5 


24 


. 4 *** 


Averoge Number of Months on AFDC 










During 24 Months Prior to Initio) 










Reg i s t ro t i on 


1 5 . 


5 


9 


. 5 ** * 


ever inciuaea on someone cise s 










AFD c to s e [ * } 


1 6 . 


7 


33 


t 4 • * * 


Lengrn or lime cmpioyeo uuring 










24 Months Prior to Initioi 










Reg istration (%) 










Not Empl oyed 


49. 


9 


27 




1 Week to 6 Months 


18. 


0 


19 


. 1 


7-12 Months 


12. 


8 


18 


. D*** 


13-18 Months 


7. 


7 


13 


. 0*** 


19-24 Months 


1 1.5 


22 


. 2 *** 



(c on t i nued ) 
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TABLE 2.3 (continued) 



Cho . oc ter is t i c 


AFDC 


AFDC-U 


Held o job ot Any Time During 
Quo r te r Prior to 1 n i t i c 1 
Registrotion (X) e 


26.8 


38. I*** 


Held o Job ot Any Time During 
Four Quorters Prior to Initio! 
Reg istro tion [%) e 


39.4 


56 . 5 *** 


Held o Job ot Any Time During 
Ten Quorters Prior to Initio! 
Reg i s t ro t ion (X ) e 


51.7 


69. I*** 


Estimoted Earnings During 24 
Months Prior to initiol 
Reg i s tro t i on [%) 
$0 

$1-$1000 
$1 001 -$5000 
$5 00 1 - $ 1 0 , 000 
Over $10,000 


49.9 
14.0 
17.7 
IC.2 
8.2 


27.5*** 
I I .6** 
21 .2*** 
18.2*** 
21 . 6 *** 


Averoge Earnings During Quarter 
Prior to Initiol Registration ($) e 


421.85 


07 0.71*** 


Averoge Eornings During Four 
Quo r te r s Pr i or to Initiol 
Reg i s tro t i on ( $ ) 


1668.60 


3507 . 07*** 


Averoge Eornings During Ten 

Quo r te rs Pr i or to Initiol 
/ » e 

Reg i s t ro t i on (V) 


4035 . 16 


8055. 14*** 


Received Unemployment Compensation 
During Three Months Prior to 
Initiol Reg istrot ion (X) 


4.2 


9.2*** 


Received Unemployment Compensation 
Dur ing 1 2 Months Pr i or to 
Initiol Registration (X) 0 


7.5 


17.6*** 


Averoge Amount of Unemployment 
Compensation During Three Months 
Prior to Initiol Registration ($) e 


32.05 


68.79*** 


Average Amount of Unemployment 
Compensation During 12 Months 
Prior to Initiol Registration ($) e 


126.62 


299 • 75*** 


Sample Size* 


3227 


138? 



(continued) 
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TABLE 2.3 'continued) 



SOURCE: MDRC Clier.t Informotion Sheets ond the Stote of Colifornio 
Unemployment insuronce eornings ond benefits records. 

NOTES: The -nple for this toble includes individuols who 
registered between July 1985 ond June 1*86. 

Distributions moy not odd to 100.0 percent due to rounding. 

A chi-squore test or t-test wos opplied to differences 
between ossistonce cotegories. Stotisticol significonce levels ore 
indicoted os: * = 1 0 percent; ** = 5 percent; = 1 percent. 

o 

AFDC-U coses con be redetermined os WIN-mondotory when on 
AFDC cose becomes on AFDC-U cose or when o previously exempt AFDC-U cose 
(e.g., medically exempt) loses its exemption stotus. 

b 

Distributions moy not odd to 100.0 percent because somple 
members con hove children in more thon one category. in addition, some 
individuals, who ore not port of their parents' case, moy not havo any 
ch i I dr en . 

C A few AFDC-'J's moy be included in the "Mandatory AFDC With 
Child Less Thon 6' category due to dota entry errors or misinterpretation 
of the question. 

d . 

Distributions odd to more thon 100. 0 percent because sample 
members con be included in more thon one activity. 

e 

These dato ore calculated from the Stote of Colifornio 
Unemployment Insuronce eornings records Gnd include jero values for somple 
members not employed ond for those not receiving Unemployment Compensation. 

f For selected characteristics, sample sizes moy vary up to 5 
somple points due to missing dota. 62 of these registronts were excluded 
from the impoct onolysis becouse they did not nove social security numbers. 
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reported not working in the two years prior to registration, compared with 
50 percent of the AFDC s. The average earnings for the AFDC-U's during the 
year prior to randan assignment was $3 f 507 f compared with $l f 669 for 
AFDC's. (Note that these averages include zero values for sample members 
not employed.) 

Fewer AFDC-U' s reported recently engaging in activities aimed at 
improving their enployability than did AFDC's. As of registration, 15 
percent of the AFDC's reported current participation in an education or 
skills training activity. During the year prior t<. registration, 17 per- 
cent of the AFDC's had participated in job search workshops; 10 percent had 
been active in EWEP; and 22 percent had participated in an education or 
skills training program. Among the AFDC-U's, 10 percent reported current 
participation in an education or skills training activity. During the year 
prior to registration, 15 percent had participated in job search workshops; 
8 percent had been active in EWEP; and 15 percent had participated in an 
education or skills training program. Because o? the many differences 
between the two assistance groups, the majority of this report will analyze 
AFDC-U's and AFDC's separately. 

A. Characteristics of Controls and Experimental 

Random assignment to the impact sample proceeded smoothly, resulting 
in experimental and control groups wich similar demographic character- 
istics. Appendix Table B.l presents the demographic characteristics of the 
experimentals and controls in the impact sample. There were only a few 
statistically significant demographic differences between the groups at 
random assignment: Slightly more AFDC controls than experimentals were 
redetermined recipients. More AFDC controls than experimentals were Asians 




and Pacific Islanders. 

There were even fewer significant control-experimental differences 
among the AFDC-U registrants. (See Appendix Table B.l). A slightly lower 
proportion of controls than experimental reported being employed 21 to 30 
hours a week as of registration. Average earnings one year prior to 
registration were also lcwer for controls. 

B. Subgroup Characteristics 

In addition to estimating overall impacts,, the research addr . s the 
important issue of whether certain subgroups of individuals are likely to 
benefit more f ran the SWIM model than other subgroups. The impact and the 
process analyses thus focus on several important subgroups. The primary 
division is between the AFDC's and the AFDC-U' s. The characteristics of 
these two groups have already been described. 

A second division is between earlier and later registrants. Given 
at tne members of the impact sample entered the cample over a one-year 
period, it is important to determine if sample members who wer"! randomly 
assigned in the later part of the registration period differed syste- 
matically frcm those who were randomly assigned earlier. Appendix Table 
B.2 shows characteristics of the subgroups registering with SWIM between 
July 1985 and December 1985 and those registering between January 1986 and 
June 1986 . 

For the AFDC registrants, the earlier sample is approximately 55 
percent of all registrants in the impact sample and the later sample is 45 
percent. There are son*, statistically significant differences between 
these two groups. AFDC registrants in the earlier group are more likely to 
be applicants and less likely to be renewed recipients than the later 
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group. This, in turn, groans that the earlier sample is less disadvantaged 
with respect to prior wel£ -e dependency than the later one, although these 
differences are not very large. 

These sample differences may be due to the fact that delays in 
notifying recipients of their renewed interviews slewed the rate at which 
this group was phased into the program. This, in turn, affects the 
composition of the sample with respect to the applicant/recipient 
distinction. They may also be due, to a lesser extent, to a decline in the 
unemployment rate in San Diego counfy over the intake period for the impact 
sample; the unemployment rate decreased from 5.3 percent in the last 6 
months of 1985 to 4.9 in the first 6 months of 1986. As the unemployment 
rate declines, the more advantaged are likely to find jobs and therefore 
are less likely to apply for welfare. 

For the AFDC-U registrants, the earlier group is approximately 54 
percent of all AFDC-U registrants and the later group is 46 percent. 
Comparisons of demographic characteristics reveal few differences between 
the groups. The percentage of females was greater in the earlier AFDC-U 
sample than the later one; and the employment as well as the average 
earnings of the earlier sample were lower than those of the later one. The 
AFDC-U samples did not differ, however, along the measures of prior welfare 
dependency. It is noteworthy that, unlike the AFDC samples, the two AFDC-U 
groups did net differ In the percentages of applicants versus recipients. 
It is unclear why notification delays and the declining unemployment rate 
did not affect AFDC-U 1 s in the way they seem to have affected AFDC's. 

A third important division is between the applicant and recipient 
samples. (See Table 2.4). Demographically, these two groups were very 
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TABLE 2.4 



SW'M 

SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF REGISTRANTS AT THE TIME OF INITIAL REGISTRATION, 
BY ASSISTANCE CATEGORY AND WELFARE STATES 



Cho roc te r i s t i c 


AFDC 


AFDr-U 


Ann! 1 r nn t 


R P C i n i P n t 
n v u i u i v ii i 


An n 1 J f nn t 


p p r } n } p n t 


Office (X) 










Service Center 


44 .9 


5 3.1*** 


50. 1 


50.7 


Son Diego West 


5 5.1 


4 6.9*** 


4 9.9 


4 9 3 


AFDC Stctus (X) 










App I i con t 


100.0 


0 . 0*** 


1 00 . 0 


0.0*** 


Renewed Rec i p i en t 


0 . 0 


54.1*** 


0 . 0 


5 7.5*** 


Redetermined Recipient 


0 . 0 


4 5.9*** 


0 . 0 


4 2 , 5 »»* 


Averoge Age (Yeors) 


33.9 


34 .3 


bl .0 


35.6*** 


Sex (%) 










Mo! e 


12.9 


;.!*** 


92.4 


89.6* 


Femo I e 


87 . 1 


93.9*** 


7.6 


10.4* 


Ethnicity (X) 










Wh i te, Non-Hisponic 


31.3 


24.6*** 


29.6 


17.6*** 


Bl ock, Non-H isponi c 


4 1.2 


4 2.8 


22.3 


16.8** 


Hisponic 


21.8 


2 8.''*** 


4 0.3 




American 1 nd i on/A [ a s kon Notive 


I . 0 


0.3** 


0 . 4 


0 5 

W.J 


Asion ond Pocific Islander 


3 9 

W » 7 


3 . 6 


A 3 




Other 


0.7 


0.5 


I . 2 


2.0 


Degree Received (X) 










High School Diploma 


52.6 


4 5.1*** 


4 2.9 


30.5*** 


GED 


8.4 


7.5 


9.8 


5.4*** 


None 


39.1 


47 .4*** 


47.3 


64 .2*** 


Averoge Highest Grade Completed 


1 1.2 


10.7*** 


10.6 


9.3*** 


Moritol Stotus (X) 










Never Married 


25.6 


33. 0*** 


i 2 . S 


8.3** 


Married, Living with Spouse 


8.3 


4 .3*** 


82.3 


88.5*** 


Married, Not Living with Spouse 


31.2 


25 . 3 *** 


2.8 


2.2 


Widowed or Divorced 


35.0 


37.4 


2.2 


I . 1 


Any Ch i 1 dren (X) b 










Less Than 6 Years 


7.0 


12.0*** 


75.9 


67 .0*** 


Be tween 6 ond 18 Yeo rs 


91 .0 


89.9 


49.7 


6 9.0*** 


Mandatory AFDC With Child 










Less Than 6 (X) C 


2.8 


6.9*** 


1 . 0 


0.9 
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TABLE 2.4 (continued) 



Chcrocter is t i c 


AFDC 


AFDC-U 


Appl icont 


Rec i pi ent 


Appl icont 


Recipient 


Monolingual in o Longuoge 










utnsr Thon English (£) 










Span (sn 


7.0 


9.2** 


11.7 


21 .3*** 


Other 


0.9 


0.3** 


0.4 


2.5*** 


Undocumented worker (%) 


0.9 


0.8 


6.0 


5.6 


Activities Within 12 Months Prior 










to Initial Registration (X) 










Jab Search Workshop 


10.7 


20.5*** 


9.3 


23.5*** 


EWEP 


5.2 


13.0*** 


3.5 


14.3*** 


Educo t ion or Tra ining 


16.0 


26 .!**• 


10. ! 


22.2*** 


No Pr i or Ac t * v i t i es 


73.7 


56.0*** 


81.2 


56.3*** 


Current Activities [%} 










Employed 20 Hours or Less 


6.5 


7.3 


3.6 


10.4*** 


Per week 










Employed 21-30 Hours Per Week 


4.3 


6.2** 


2.8 


3.6 


Educo t ion or Tra ining 


9.7 


I 7 .7*** 


5.9 


15.1*** 


Prior AFDC Dependency (X) 










e 

Never on AFDC 


22.3 


4.3*»* 


52.0 


7.5*** 


1-11 Months 


12.8 


3.2*** 


20.0 


8.6*** 


12-23 Months 


9.1 


5.4*** 


8.7 


13.4*** 


24-35 Months 


9.1 


7.4 


6.6 


16.8*** 


36-47 Months 


7.6 


8.8 


3 . 5 


14.3*** 


48-59 Months 


6.3 


7.3 


3 . 1 


12.2*** 


60 Months or Mors 


32.8 


63.5*** 


6.0 


27.1*** 


Averoge Number of Months 


47.6 


83.6*** 


12.0 


42.8*** 


Ever on AFDC 










Averoge Number of Months on AFDC 










During 24 Months Prior to 










Iri tiol Registration 


8.0 


20.4*** 


3 .7 


18.1 *** 


Ever included on Someone Else's 










AFDC Cose (X) 


15.9 


17.2 


32.6 


34.6 


Length of Time Employed During 










24 Months Prior to Initio! 










Reg i stro t Ion [%) 












33.9 


*0.3*** 


9.9 


54. 1 *** 


1 Week to 6 Months 


18.3 


17.9 


18,7 


19.7 


7-12 Months 


15.3 


1 1.2*** 


21.1 


13.3*** 


13-18 Months 


12.9 


4.2*** 


18.2 


5.4*** 


19-24 Months 


19.5 


6.3*** 


32.1 


7.5*** 



(cont inued ) 
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TABLE 2 .4 ( conti nued) 





AFDC 


AFDC-U 


Cho rocteristi c 


AppI 1 Co nt 


Reel pient 


AppI I 


cont 


Reci pi ent 


Held a Jab at Any Time During 














Quarter Prior to Initial 
Reg i s t ro ? i on I* J 














3 8 


.6 


19.1 *** 


49 


.2 


21 .9*»* 


Held o Job ot Any Time During Four 














uuoriers rrior to initiol 
Registrotion (X) 














r ft 

5 D 


. 5 


3 2 . 3 


6 8 


.3 


3 9.2 *** 


Hold o Job ot Any Time During Ten 














Quorters Prior to Initiol 














Ke g t s it o t i *»n i * / 


£9 


.6 


46.6 


77 


.2 


57 .2 ••• 


Estimoted Earnings During 24 Months 














Prior to Initiol Registration (%) 














$D 


33 


.9 


a t\ 9 * * » 


ft 
7 


o 

• 7 


n z * * * 

3 0 .0 


$1 - $1,000 


12 


.9 


14.0 


1 u 


ft 

. 0 


14. ' * * 


si nn i - s s nnn 


1 0 

1 7 


A 

. T 


16 .5 


22 


.9 


18.6* 


f 3 i UU 1 - * 1 U , U U U 


1 A 


ft 

. L 


6 .3 ••• 


23 


.8 


9.9*** 


Over $10,000 


17 


.6 


9 1 * • • 

L • 1 


J J 


A 

. 4 


*? o * * * 


m / o r u yc curniMyd uur i n y w u u r « o r ^ 

Prior to Initiol Registrotion ( $) 














TLA 
I O 4 


. O / 


201 .03 


1286 


.52 


260. 39*** 


Average Earnings During Four 














An/) r tare P r ! ft r ♦ ft tnt+inl 
WUU 1 Icib ri 1 U I TO iniTIOI 














Registrotion ($) 


2 993 


ft o 


316.91 


S182 


.35 


1057 .39*** 


Average Eornings During Ten 














wuo r T c r 5 rr 1 or 0 iniTIOI 

Reg I s t ro 1 1 on l 














X ft ft j 

o y z 4 


0 7 
• 7 1 


2178.16*** 


1 1 ,27 1 


.59 


3349. 14*** 


Received Unerapl oyraent Compensation 














-fin r 1 - n ft Thrflu Uflnthc D r j l n r t n 1 n 1 t In 1 

uur i ny inioo *o 11 1 n a r r i or i o iniiioi 














Reg t strotion (X) 


7 


.8 


1 .8*** 


13 


.2 


3 . 3 *** 


Received Unempi oyraent Coropensotion 














Our i ng 1 2 Months Prior to • 














'nitiai Registrotion (%) 


12 


.5 


4.3**» 


23 


.8 


8.5 ••* 


Average Amount of Unemployment 














Compensation During Three Months 
Prior to Initiol Registration ($) f 














63 


.39 


1 1 .86 


100 


.40 


22. 33*** 
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TABLE 2.4 (continued) 





AFDC 


AFDC-U 


Chorocteri sti c 


Appl 1 cont 


Re c i pi ent 


Appl i cont 


Reel pient 


Averoge Amount of unemployment 
Compensotion During 12 Months 
Prior to Initiol Registrolfon ($) 


237.54 


55.17*** 


403.83 


146. 78*** 


Supple Size^ 


1 267 


1960 


829 


558 



SOURCE: See Toble 2.3. 

KJTES: The somple for this toble includes individuols who registered between 
July 1 9 85 ond J une 1986 . 

Distributions moy not odd to 100. 0 percent due to rounding. 

A chi-squore test or t-tesi was applied to diffarences between welfare 
statuses within assistance categories. Statistical significance levels are indicoted 
as: * = 10 percent; •• = 5 percent, ••* = I percent. 

o 

AFDC-U coses con be redetermined as w iN-mancic tory when an AFDC case 
becomes on AFDC-U cose or when a previously exempt AFDC-U cose (e.g., medically 
exempt) loses its exemption status. 

b 

Distributions moy not odd to 100.0 percent because sample embers con 
hove children in more than one category. !n addition, some individuals, who are not 
part of their parents 1 cose, moy not hove any children. 

C A few AFDC-U's moy be included in the 'Mandatory AFDC with Child Less 
Thon 6* category due tc data entry errors or misinterpretation of the question. 

d 

Distribution* odd to moro than 100.0 percent because sample members 
con be included Ln more than ant* tctivity.. 

e 

A few recipients may be included in the 'Never on AFDC* category due 
to data entry errors or misinterpretation of the quest'en. 

f These data ore calculated tram the State of California Unemployment 
Insurance earnings records and include zero values Tar sample members not employed 
and for those not re ce i v I ng Unempl ayraent Compensation. 

g 

For selected chorocteri sti cs, somple sizes moy vory up to 5 sample 
points due to missing dato. 62 af these registrants were excluded from the impact 
onolysis because they did not have social security numbers. 
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different, as would be expected since same individuals who have never 
received welfare or whose appl cations will be denied are included among 
the applicant group. Applicants had more recent work experience. 
Fifty-one percent of the APDC applicants had held a job during the year 
prior to random assignment compared vxth 3 2 percent of the AFDC recipients. 
Sixty-eight percent of the AFDOU applicants had a job during the year 
prior to random assignment, compared with 3 9 percent of the AFDC-U 
recipients. Applicants also tended to be more educated. Fifty-three 
percent of AFDC and 43 percent of AFDC-U applicants had a high school 
diplapa as compared with 45 percent of the AFDC and 31 percent of the 
AFDC-U recipients. Applicants, as expected, had less histc.y of welfare 
dependency than recipients. Hcwever, it is important to note that, even 
among applicants, only 22 percent of the AFDC's and 52 percent of the 
AFDC-U 1 s had no welfare history at all. 

A fourth division is between registrants at the two welfare offices 
invoxved in the demonstration. Demographically, these two groups were 
generally similar. Hcwever, a higher proportion of registrants at the San 
Diego West office were applicants, as compared to registrants at the 
Service Center office. As a result, registrants at the San Diego West 
office were better educated, had less history of welfare dependency, and 
more recent ties to the labor force. 

IV. Sample Used to Measure Monthly Participation 

As mentioned, the current WIN irandatory caseload was phased into the 
SWIM program during its first year of operation. The one- third who were 
randomly assigned to control group status, of course, were not eligible to 
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receive SWIM services. During the second year of SWIM all new registrants 
— primarily new applicants and recipients recently determined to be 
WIN-mandatory — were eligible to receive servtcos. Thus f no registrants 
were placed in a control group. To be able to study the excent to which 
saturation was reached over an extender period of time, data were collected 
for a representative sample of approximately 33 percent of the individuals 
registering with SWIM during the year after the tnd of random assignment, 
i.e. , between the period of July l f 1986, through the end of June 1987. 

Data on thi^ sample of registrants were combined with data on the 
SWIM- eligible s in the impact sample to analyze case management and parti- 
cipation patterns for the entire caseload, including both AFDC* s and 
AFDC-U's. To approximate the size of the entire caseload, several weight- 
ing factors were used. The combined AFDC and AFDC-h sample was weighted to 
adjust for the higher proportion of AFDC 1 s f relative to the proportion of 
the AFDC-U' s, for whom data were collected. The sample was also weighted 
to adjust for the fact that data were collected for only a portion of the 
SWIM-eligible group. 5 Weighting in this way enables the monthly partici- 
pation analysis to draw conclusions for the estimated size of the actual 
caseload with which the staff wa working rather than the smaller samples 
used in other parts of the research. 

Those who registered with the program during its first year of 
operation ( i. e. , members of the impact sample) had demographic character* 
istics quite different from those who registered with the program after 
June 1.986, (See Appendix Table B.3.) This is to be expected, since all 
the current WIN-mandatory registrants were phased into the SWIM program 
during the first year. These individuals were already on welfare and many 




had a long-terra history of welfare dependence. Arter the fijrst year of 
SWIM operation all the current WIN-mandatcry registrants had already 
registered for SWIM. Those who registered for SWIM in the second yeai 
tended to be applicants or redetermined recipients.^ Only 40 percent of 
AFDC's who registered before June 1986 were applicants, compared to 58 
percent of the post- June 1986 AFDC registrants. Both the AFDC's and 
AFDC-U' s who registered with the program after June 1986 had less welfare 
dependency than their counte .parts who registered before Jun<* 1986. 

V. Other Research Samples 

In addition to the main research questions discussed in Chapter 1, the 
research addressed several secondary questions that required looking at 
specific aspects of SWIM in greater detail. To examine these secondary 
research questions, four L>nall randan subsamples were selected from amon 
the SWItt-eligibles. 

A. Childcare Sample 

To analyse the use of childcare in SWIM the case file records of 121 
registrants were reviewed. This sampic of 121 registrants was randomly 
selected frcm AFDC SWIM-eligibles registered and participating in SWIM 
components during July or November of 1986. 

B. N onparticipaticn Sample 

One of the primary research questions in SWIM, as noted, is whether 75 
percent of the registrants in any given month will participate in at least 
one conpo^-mt. A special sample of 99 registrants was randomly selected 
f ran those registrants not participating during July or November of 1986 to 
discover reasons for nonparticipation through case file reviews. 
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C. Noncompliance Sample 

To describe the extent to which individuals were ™t in compliance 
with program requirements, case file records of a sample of program 
registrants, both participants and nonparticipants, were reviewed. The 
sample consisted of 144 AFDC and 98 AFDOU registrants, randomly selected 
frcm individuals who were randomly assigned to the SWIM-eligible research 
group between January 1 and March 31, 1986. These registrants' program 
activities were tracked for 15 to 18 months after randan assignment. 

D. Worksite Sample 

Worksite interviews were conducted by MDRC with a subsample of 30 work 
experience supervisors, primarily to obtain estimates of the value of work 
done by EWEP participants. Thirty registrants were randomly selected, fron 
the May 1S37 JEWEP assignment logs, frcm among the 85 registrants who were 
assigned to participate in May 1987. The supervisors of these 30 
registrants were interviewed for about 20 minutes over the telephone. 

VI* Data Sources 

TMs report uses a number of different data sources to analyze the 
flow of it <.viduals through the prograr, to describe program operations and 
implementation, and to measure employment and welfare outcomes. As 
indicated in Table 2.5, these sources provide varying lengths of follc*/-up, 
depending on the sample member's initial registration date. The sources 
are: 

• Client Information Sheet (CIS) is a one-page interview 
document designed by mdrc to provide data on registrants 1 
demographic characteristics such as age, ethnicity, family 
composition and education and training history, as well as 
information on their welfare and employment histories. This 
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TABLE 2.5 
SWIM 

LENGTH OF AVAILABLE FOLL *-UP BY DATA SOURCE ANO PERIOD OF INITIAL REGISTRATION 







Point 
at Which 




Length of Follow-Up By Period of Initial Registration 


Data 


fin tn Cnnrro 


Data 
Collection 
Begins 


Last Date Data 
Are Aval l abl e 


July- 
September 
1985 


October- 
uocember 
3985 


January- 
March 
1986 


Apr 1 1 - 

June 

1986 


Process Data 


SKIM Automated Tracking 
System ana BVEP Attendance 
togs 0 


Date af 
Initial 
Registration 


June 1987 


Twenty-One 
Months b 


Eighteen 
Months* 


Fifteen 
Months* 


Twel ve 
Months* 


Quarterly Employment 
and EornlnQS Data 


State af California 
Unemployment Insurance 
System C 


10 Quarters 
Prior to 
Initial 
Registration 


First Quarter 
1987 


Six Quarters d 


Five 
Quarters 


Four 
Quarters d 


Three 
Quarters 


Monthly AFDC 
Grant Payments 


County of Son Dlega 
AFOC Payments System 


20 Months 
Prior to 
Initial 
Registration 


August 193/ 


Twenty-Four 
Month s e 


Twenty-One 
Months e 


Eighteen 
Months 6 


Fifteen 
Months e 



NOTES: Trocklng doto was not collected for members of the control group, 
b 

The first month of falla*-up far tracking data does not Include the month In which an Individual Initially registered. 

c 

Unemployment Insurance earnings records report earnings an a calendar quarter basis. 
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Tfce calendar quarter of Initial registration Is not considered to be a fol low-up quarter for employment and earnings for the 
The first month of fo|la*-up for AFDC grant payments includes the month in which on Individual Initially registered. 
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form was completed by SWIM program staff for registrants at 
the time of SWIM registration. These data were then merged 
with information on welfare 2ceipt, employment and program 
participation in the final analysis file. Data quality was 
generally good.? 

California State Unemployment Insurance ( up Earnings and 
Benefits Records provide measures of earnings reported by 
calendar quarter: i.e. f January through March; April through 
June. Unemployment benefits data are reported by calendar 
months to coincide with the payment schedule of these 
benefits. 

Several limitations of these data should be noted. First, 
because of the reporting lags typical of the UI wage reporting 
system, data were only available for three Quarters after 
random assignment for the entire impact sample. ° Second, the 
use of quarterly data meant that there were varying lengths of 
follow-up, depending on whether an individual registered for 
SWIM during the first, second or third raont of the 
calendar quarter. Third, even for existing data, there could 
be sane underreporting — for example, because of employers 
failing to report earnings or people moving out of state. 
Also, not all employers are required to report. Thus, UI data 
do not necessaiily cover all employment of the research 
sample. Since all these factors should have affected experi- 
mental and control group members equally, there is no reason 
to believe they affected employment and earnings outcomes 
differently foi* experimental s relative to those of controls. 9 

AFDC Records supply informaticn on monthly AFDC (i.e., 
welfare) grants. These data were obtained directly from the 
County of San Diego Department of Social Services and 
collected through August 1987 for the analyses i: this report. 
This provided 15 months of post-random assigrment follow-up 
for the entire impact sample. When AFDC data are matched to 
CIS and UI data, seme inaccuracies, uue either to incomplete 
date entry or inability to match records, can be expected. 
Since this source of error should not differ across research 
groups, it should not be a source of bias for the impact 
estimates. 10 m order to be cv ^atible with the earnings 
data, welfare payments were aggre^ -ed into calendar quarter 
periods. 

The SWIM Automated Tracking System was used as a case manage- 
ment system by SWIM program staff as well as to provide data 
for the research. This system was used to provide information 
on program registration and deregistration, as well as start 
and end dates for program-related activities such as joL 
search workshops, job clubs, and program-arranged education 
and training activities; and for registrant-initiated 
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activities such as employment, or education or training 
programs in which registrants enroll on their own* 11 The 
system maintained data on all SWIM-eligibles. Data were 
processed through June 1987, providing 12 months of follow-up 
for SWIM-eligibles i. the impact sample* MDRC conducted a 
comprehensive quality check of the SWIM tracking system. The 
results indicated that, for the most part, the automated 
tracking system provided adequate data fcr analysis. (See 
Appendix A for more detail.) 

• EWEP Logs maintained by the San Diego Workf are Unit within the 
DSS Employment Services Bureau were used to provide inform- 
ation on worksite attendance. The logs wer* completed by the 
EWEP staff at each of the local welfare offices and 
periodically sent to MDRC. These data were collected through 
June 1987 for all SWIM registrants, providing 12 months of 
follow-up for the entire impact sample. 

• Interviews with program staff and education and training 
providers were used in addition to direct observation of 
program activities and review of local office case files to 
study program activities for the process analysis. 
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CHAPTER 3 
ADMINISTRATION AND STAFFING 

To provide a context for understandin the participation and impact 
findings presented later in the report, this chapter describes the 
administration and staffing of the SWIM program, including coordination 
between staffing units, case management procedures and stai£ attitudes 
regarding the program* Chapter 4 then describes the nature of program 
services. 

I» Administrative Structure 

The administrative structure cf SWIM was complicated, as indicated in 
Figure 3*1. Building on the EPP/EWEP program model, the program was 
administered by the County and State Departments of Social Services (DSS) 
and the State Employment Development Department i "' , DD) and its district 
offices. The county's lead agency for the demonstr, *n 'was the Employment 
Services Bureau within DSS, which coordinated work San Diego 1 s EDD. 

Within the Employment Services Bureau, the Employment * stion Division 
provided overall direction for prcyxram registration, *r/cation, job 
search workshops, job clubs and the Skills Techniques Achievement Reviews 
(STAR); the Workfare Division directed the EWEP program; the SWIM Division 
directed assessments and education and training activities; and the 
Erarioyment Training Division directed Individualized Supervised Employment 
Search Activity (ISESA). In addition, education and training services were 
provided by community organizations. Thus, actual services were provided 



FIGURE 3.1 

ORGANIZATIONS, STAFF AND SERVICES IN THE SWIM DELIVERY SYSTEM 
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by several different agency or unit staffs, 

II. Staffing Levels and Staff Responsibilities 

Managing the flew of registrants through the program as well as 
providing direct program services required a large staff. This was true in 
spite of the fact that the county welfare department referred program 
registrants to community resources for education and training and did not 
operate or fund these activities itself. Substantial staff resources were 
required to monitor attendance, deal with noncompliance with program 
requirements, arrange support services and track registrants' activities. 
In part f this was due to the fact that the SWIM automated tracking system 
was not exploited to the fullest extent possible to aid in case management 
tasks. Program resources were not available to develop computer routines 
that would allcw the tracking system to do seme of the more clerical work 
^crrormed by the staff who were responsible for keeping detailed records of 
registrants' program activities. 

Building on procedures used in the EPP/EWEP program, different sets of 
staff were responsible for working with and monitoring registrants as they 
progressed through different stages of the program model. This section 
uses the results of an MDRC time study to indicate the program functions 
fulfilled by each set of line staff involved in SWIM. 

The discussion begins by summarizing the overall findings of the time 
study for professional staff involved in StflM. It then provides more 
detail on the responsibilities of both professional and clerical staff. 
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A. Overview of Activities of Professional Staff in SWIM 

The results of MDRC s time study, which was conducted in June 1986, 
are shown in Table 3.1. Note that in addition to the staff indicated in 
Table 3 .1 and described below, supervisory staff ( located at each SWIM 
office) and administrative staff (located at a central office) were part of 
the program's staffing configuration. 

Regardless of program component, two-thirds of professional staff time 
was spent monitoring attendance, dealing with noncompliance, arranging 
support services and tracking registrants' activities. In particular, 
arranging and authorizing support service payments was very time-consuming; 
over one-quarter of all staff time was spent on this activity. 

Broken down by component, twelve percent of SWIM professional staff 
hours were spent on activities that occurref during the morning sessions 
when individuals registered with the program. These activities included 
random assignment, completion of a one-page research document which 
recorded registrants' background characteristics, registration, program 
orientation and post-orientation appraisals. 

Over 45 percent of professional staff hours were occupied by tasks 
associated with providing job search activities. This included arranging 
for support services for participants, leading the job search workshops or 
job clubs, and dealing with noncompliance associated with these activities. 

Seventeen percent of professional staff hours were sper^ in connection 
with EWEP. EWEP activities included orienting registrants to EWEP, placing 
registrants in EWEP and monitoring their participation, arranging support 
services for participants, dealing with noncompliance in EWEP and 
miscellaneous EWEP program reporting. 
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TABLE 3.} (continued) 
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TABLE 3.1 (continued) 

Q 

Trocking other program statuses includes investigating SWItt-EI iglbies' job seorch stotus, BVEP stotus, or AFDC/WIN status. 

b 

General paperwork includes completing stotus chonge forms, dereglstrotion forms, trocking system forms, stote reporting 
forms, error corrections and miscel loneous paperwork. 

C Two of the EDD Employment Specialists were port-time. In addition, B/fcP stoff worked with registrants from nan-SWIM 
off ices os wel I os SWIM-EI igibie registrants. 
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Eight percent of professional staff hours were spent in connection 
with referring registrants to community education or training programs. 
This included assessing registrants for appropriate "next steps* in the 
program, referring individuals to education and training programs and 
monitoring their participation, arranging support services for parti- 
cipants, dealing with noncompliance in these activities and miscellaneous 
paperwork associated with program- arranged education and training. 

Another 8 percent of professional staff hours were spent verifying the 
attendance of registrants in self-initiated education, training or employ- 
ment. An additional eight percent of staff time was spent doing general 
paperwork, that is, completing status change forms, deregistration forms, 
automated tracking system forms, state reporting forms, and doing error 
correction and miscellaneous paperwork. 

Finally, 2 percent of professional staff time was occupied by 
arranging support services for members of the control group. 

B. Employment Preparation Division Staff 

As of June 1986, 18 Employment Preparation Division social workers and 
9 clerks staffed the SWIM program, a staffing level that remained the same 
throughout the demonstration. 1 Most of these social workers were not new 
to their positions and their job duties generally did not change when the 
EPP/EWEP program evolved into SWIM. 

Employment Preparation Division staff were involved in a variety of 
activities. The largest share of the social workers 1 time — 42 percent — 
was spent arranging, authorizing and supervising support services for 
SWIM-eligible registrants throughout their program tenure. These support 
services included childcare and transportation for those in SWIM activi- 
ty -57- 1 n ^ 
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ties and work expense advances ("entered employment* stipends) for those 
who found jobs. This advance money (usually $50) was intended to defray 
work expense costs until the registrant received his/her first paycheck. 

Another primary job duty, which occupied 25 percent of the social 
workers' time, was assisting with job search workshops. This component was 
jointly staffed and supervised by Employment Preparation Division staff and 
EDD staff, with EDD taking the lead. 

Social workers were also responsible for registration, program orienta- 
tion and post-orientation appraisals for both SWIM-eligible and control 
grrup registrants. Registration and orientation occupied 7 percent of the 
social workers' time; 15 percent of their time was spent on the appraisal 
pr ocess. 

A small amount of the social workers' time — 5 percent — was spent 
providing support services to registrants in the control group. Although 
controls were not eligible to participate in SWIM components, both 
SWlM-eligibles and controls could qualify for the entered employment 
stipends* 

Finally, 4 percent of social workers' time was occupied by noncompli- 
ance follow-up, conciliation and formal adjudication proceedings for 
individuals who did not cooperate with the registration, job search work- 
shop, job club or education or training requirements. 

Employment Preparation Division clerks assisted primarily with the 
paperwork associated with registration, orientation and appraisals. 

C. EDD Staff 

As of June 1986, 15 EDD employment specialists and 3 EDD clerks 
staffed the SWIM program. EDD staffing levels also generally remained the 
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.same throughout the demonstration. 




The primary job function of the EDD employment specialists consisted 




of leading job search workshops, job clubs and, later, STAR-. Approximately 




41 percent of these individuals' time — split evenly between workshops and 




job clubs as of June 1986 — was spent on this type cf work. As was the 




case with the social work staff, many of the EDD staff had extensive 




experience leading job search workshops prior to SWIM, that is, in the 




EPP/EWEP program. Operating job clubs and STAR, which were not part of the 




EPP/EWEP program, were new responsibilities for the EDD staff. 




The authorization of support services in connection with job search 




workshops and job clubs accounted for over one-quarter of EDD employment 




specialists' staff time. Over one-fifth of their time was spent dealing 




with noncompliance in these activities. 




EDD clerks assisted primarily with the paperwork associated with 




assigning individuals to job search activities ("enrolling" individuals in 




EDD) and providing support services. 




D. EWEP Staff 




EWEP staff, who were part of the Workfare Division, were not located 




in the office space shared by the other staff units involved in SWIM but 




co- located with Income Maintenance (IM) staff. EWEP staff in four IM 




offices — Southeast, South Bay, Northeast and Kearny Mesa — served SWIM 




registrants. 




Among these foUif offices, approximately 12 EWEP job development 




counselors and 6 EWEP clerks served SWIM clients. Although the overall 




level of staffing remained relatively stable throughout the period in which 




SWIM operated, SWIM registrants constituted varying proportions of the 
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total EWEP caseload in each office, depending on the IM district. (These 
offices served registrants from non-SWIM offices as well.) For example, 
practically all EWEP referrals to the Southeast IM office were SWIM 
registrants? and approximately 90 percent of the SWIM registrants schemed 
for EWEP orientations were referred to that office. Very few of the 
referrals to the Kearney Mesa office were SKIM registrants. 

A breakdown of the EWEP staff time accounted for by SWIM registrants 
is shown in the Table 3.1. The largest portion of EWEP counselors* time — 
44 percent — was spent conducting EWEP orientations, developing and 
monitoring worksites, placing registrants at worksites, monitoring and 
counseling EWEP participants, and making initial contact with registrants 
who failed to show up at worksites or stopped working. 

EWEP program reporting functions accounted for a little more than one- 
quarter of the counselors' time. This reporting refers to the preparation 
of specific EWEP forms (e.g., the monthly EWEP logs) and miscellaneous 
paperwork not associated with EWEP placement, counseling, arrangements for 
social services or noncompliance follow-up. 

Seventeen percent of staff time was spent on support services arrange- 
ments for EWEP participants. This included assessments and counseling 
concerning support services and the paperwork associated with authorizing 
childcare and transportation payments. 

A relatively araall proportion of time — 12 percent — was spent on 
dealing with EWEP noncompliance. This included issuing formal adjudication 
forms, conciliation and initiating sanctioning procedures* 

The primary function of the EWEP clerks was to assist with all types 
of paperwork associated with EWEP. Sane of the central office EWEP clerks 
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also assisted with random assignment. 
E. SWIM Staff 

SWIM Division staff, known as the Coordination and Referral Unit 
(CRU), served several functions within the program. These staff members 
conducted assessments for registrants who had completed job search and/or 
EWEP, made referrals to canmunity education and training providers, and 
kept track of the activities of SWIM-eligibles throughout ;he program via 
the SWIM automated tracking system. 

CRU staff consisted of Job Developer Counselors (JDCs) and clerks. In 
any given month, ten or 11 JDCs staffed the program. The number of SWIM 
clerks staffing the program increased over time, however, frcm two clerks 
in October 1985 to six clerks in August 1986. 

Unlike other staff involved in SWIM, CRU staff had little or no 
experience with the county's previous work/welfare programs. Many of these 
individuals were recruited from outside the county welfare department; and 
among those with previous county experience, only a few had been involved 
in EPP/EWEP. Many of the CRU staff, however, had worked in some capacity 
as job counselors in the San Diego area and had extensive community service 
program contacts. 

Tracking registrants' activities and monitoring participation were the 
predominant job functions of the JDCs. Over one-third of the JDCs' time 
was occupied in this manner. These types of activities included time spent 
investigating registrants' job search status, EWEP status or welfare/WIN 
status, if this information was not clear in the automated tracking system. 
Also included was time spent verifying registrants' participation in 
activities whtch had deferred them frcm regular SWIM activities — that is 
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self-initiated education and training -- as well as verifying employment. 

About one-quarter of the JDCs 1 time was occupied by general paperwork 
not specifically associated with any of the program canponents. This 
included completion of deregistration forms, SWIM automated tracking system 
data entry forms, state reporting forms, tracking system error correction 
forms, and miscellaneous paperwork* 

Another quarter of the JDCs 1 time was spent working with registrants 
who had reached the education and training portion of the program model. 
In this capacity, the JDCs conducted assessment interviews to determine the 
suitability of registrants for ISESA or education/training activities, 
located various education and training programs, referred registrants to 
these programs or to the ISESA component, monitored the participation of 
those referred, counseled the participants, and completed all paperwork 
associated with these activities. 

JDCs also spent a small amount of time interviewing registrants in 
order to complete the Client Information Sheet, a research document which 
obtained registrant demographic information. This activity took up 10 
percent of the JDC s time. 

These staff spent minimal time completing miscellaneous paperwork (3 
percent) and dealing with noncompliance in education and training 
activities (1 percent). 

CRU clerks assisted with the paperwork associated with several types 
of activities. As of June 1986, when four CRU clerks staffed the program, 
the majority of clerk time was spent assisting with general program track- 
ing and attendance monitoring duties associated with case management. When 
two more clerks were added to the CRU staff, the clerks were able to take 
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on more of the clerical tasks involved in case management. By the begin- 
ning of 1987 , CPU clerks had taken over the JDCs 1 responsibility for 
verifying registrants 1 employment and were providing assistance in verify- 
ing the attendance of those in self- initiated education or training* 2 

During the period of randan assignnent almost one-quarter of CRU clerk 
time was spent randomly assigning registrants to the control or SWIM- 
eligible group or checking whether a new registrant had previously been 
assigned to one of these groups. 3 As of June 1986, a small amount of CRU 
clerk time was spent assisting with the monitoring of program-arranged 
education and training program attendance (7 percent), assisting with 
registration and orientation (5 percent) and miscellaneous paperwork 
associated with education and training (3 percent). 

F. Employment Training Division Staff 

Generally two Job Developer Counselors from the Employment Training 
Divis'ion led the ISESA workshop component throughout the SWIM demonstra- 
tion. Additionally, approximately ten Job Developer Counselors were 
involved in developing on-the-job training positions for welfare 
recipients. These staff did not work exclusively with SWIM registrants and 
were not part of the MDRC time study of staff job functions. However, 
interviews with the ISESA workshop leaders indicated that their ISESA job 
duties consir.ced of many of the same activities EDD staff performed in 
connection with job search workshops: leading the job search sessions, 
arranging for support services, and f ollcwing-up on non-attenders. 

III. Coordination Among Staffing Units 

When SWIM started, there was sane confusion among staff as to the 



roles of the various sets of program staff* ."Older* scaff were initially 
unsure of the responsibilities of the CRU staff, who were added to the 
staffing configuration which existed in the EPP/EWEP program. Sane of the 
social work staff, in particular, viewed the CRU staff as taking over their 
role. in time, roles became better defined between the two sets of staff 
and coordination improved. It should also be noted that coordination per 
se involved little more than making referrals to other staff once a 
registrant completed an activity. 

IV. Case Management Procedures 

Two general models of case management exist, with seme programs using 
a hybrid of the two. In scrae programs, a single staff person has contact 
with each registrant to perform assessments and provide support throughout 
the registrant's program eligibility. In other programs, registrants are 
referred frcra one set of staff tw another as they progress through the 
program model. 

The SWIM case management structure is an example of the second type. 
As indicated by the previous discussion, different sets of staff were 
responsible for registrants as they progressed through SWIM. Throughout 
the program, however, the Employment Preparation Division staff monitored 
childcare arrangements, while the CRU staff made sure that all registrant 
activity was recorded in the SWIM automated tracking system. 

Registrants generally progressed smoothly through the program. 
Several factors facilitated this achievement. First, the county had 
operated the EPP/EWEP program, using this method of case management, for 
three years prior to the start of SWIM. Consequently, many case management 
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procedures were firmly established and staff were familiar with them prior 
SWIM. Second, the fixed-sequence nature of the pre-assessment portion 
of the SWIM program model — job sea n ~h followed by EWEP — made referrals 
bt een components almost automatic Until a registrant reached the 
assessment stage, the program model afforded staff with little opportunity 
for discretionary decisionmaking concerning next steps for the registrant. 

As evident from the above discussion, the caseloads of most staff 
consisted of all registrants referred to their portion of the program 
model. Once registrants completed a specific activity ~ for example, job 
search workshop — they would leave the caseload of their workshop leader 
and become part of the caseload of an EWEP counselor. 

CRU staff caseloads were the exception: Individuals were assigned to 
CRU staff caseloads when they registered with the program and remained in 
the CRU caseload until they deregistered from the program. For each 
individual in their caseload, CRU staff were responsible for ensuring that 
the automated program tracking system reflected all activity from 
registration through deregistration, regardless of the activities of the 
registrants. CRU staff also verified the continuing employment of working 
registrants, monitored the attendance of those in self-initiated education 
and training, and assessed and referred to education and training programs 
any individuals who reached this stage of the model. 

Given these responsibilities, CRU caseloads grew over the course of 
the demonstration as the WIN-raandatory caseload was progressively phased 
into the program. In December 1985, for example, CRU caseloads averaged 
approximately 197 registrants. 4 Over the following year, CRU caseloads 
averaged 214 in February 1986, 250 in April 1986, k94 in June 1986, 331 in 



August 1986, and 328 in December 1986. At this point it was clear that CRU 
caseloads were too big. Registrants who were working while in the program 
were transferred to clerk caseloads, and all individuals in self-initiated 
education or training were consolidated in the caseload of a single JDC. 
As a result, CRU caseloads dropped to approximately 260 in March 1987 and 
246 in June 1987. 

For the CRU staff, SWIM case management involved the SWIM automated 
tracking system. This system was designed in early 1985 to aid in case 
management, as well as to provide data for the research. Data were entered 
into the system rrcro individual data input documents completed by the CRU 
staff and frcra program activity logs (that is, job search workshop, job 
club and EWEP attendance logs). The major data items in the system were 
activity type, provider codes and dates of activity referrals, starts, 
interruptions and completions. Status information — such as registration 
and deregistration dates, and reasons for deregistrations — were also 
recorded in the system. In addition to recording changes in registrants' 
program activities or statuses, the system was designed to record 
verifications of registrants' continuing activity in order to provide case 
management information to program staff. 

The reality was different from the design, however. The tracking 
system, in fact, functioned primarily as a data depository and not as an 
interactive system that could aid in case management. The county did not 
have the staff or resources to develop computer routines that would allow 
staff to make extensive use of the system for case nagement. For 
example, the system did not have a working "tickler* function to provide 
staff with lists of registrants in their caseloads who required that seme 
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action be taken during particular weeks* To identify registrants requiring 
follow-up, CRU staff had to scan computer output which listed, in chrono- 
logical order, the 20 most recent entries for each registrant in their 
caseload. (Examples of entries would be start dates, interrupt dates or 
end dates for various activities.) Additionally, the county was unable to 
program automated edits ccmputor routines which could have identified 
missing or incorrect entries to the system. Instead, to determine if all 
registrant information was accurately recorded in the system, CRU staff 
would periodically review these caseload activity reports and assess 
whether the activity entries for each registrant made sense and looked 
complete. Staff would also compare information on activity logs to the 
information found in the system. 

V. Staff Attitudes Toward the Program 

Overall, program staff reacted favorably to the SWIM program model. 
Among interviewed staff who had worked in the EPP/EWEP program, most wel- 
comed the opportunity to work with welfare recipients as well as 
applicants. Additionally, the majority of the Employment Preparation 
Divison, EDD and EWEP staff supported the addition of the CRU job functions 
to the EPP/EWEP model. They perceived CRU staff's role as consisting of 
referring registrants to education and training as well as keeping detailed 
records of registrants 1 activities. 

Interviews also indicated that staff were aware of SWIM'S 75 percent 
participation goal and perceived it to be an achievable one. However, 
staff did not pay much heed to it. In the first place, they believed both 
that they were working with all registrants referred to their particular 
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program component and also that they, in turn, referred all those who 
completed their component to the next component in the program model. 
Staff who had been involved in the EPP/EWEP program indicated that they had 
operated in a similar manner prior to SWIM* In the second place, they had 
no way of knowing the extent of participation in SWIM* 

In fact, CRU staff were the only staff members who could have had a 
sense of the extent to which program eligibles were participating in SWIM, 
by virtue of their overall activity tracking role. CRU staff did not focus 
on this, however, for two reasons. 

First, as was clear in interviews, CRU staff did not generally think 
in terms of the proportion of their caseload who were participating during 
a given month. Like other program staff, CRU staff reported that they were 
generally working with all registrants who reached the education and 
training stage of the model. (However, in the later months of the demon- 
stration, some CRU staff indicated that their large caseloads were starting 
to prevent them from working with all registrants.) From the perspective 
of the staff, a registrant would be considered active even if he/she was in 
the process of being assessed, assigned to a component that was to begin 
the following month, awaiting verification of participation, in a 
conciliation status or pending deregistration. These registrants would be 
considered Vorked with.," 

Second, due to programming problems with the county computer routines 
that produced estimates of monthly participation rates, these rates were 
communicated infrequently to program staff. Consequently, staff were not 
aware of how far they were from the 7 5 percent demonstration goal on a 
regular basis. 
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Morale among most staff units involved in SWIM was high. Employment 
Preparation Division staff, EDD staff and EWEP staff perceived SWIM as an 
extension of the EPP/EWEP program which involved little change in their 
daily work responsibilities. Additionally, these staff felt that they were 
involved in a successful program. Not only did they see registrants 
finding jobs, but they also felt that the earlier MDRC evaluation of the 
EPP/EWEP program confirmed that, in fact, their portion of the program 
;worked.; Lastly, most staff perceived SWIM as the precursor to 
California 1 s Greater Avenues for Independence { GAIN) program { see 
description in Chapter 1) # This added to staff's sense of the importance 
of their work. 

CRU staff members were the exception; their morale was not as high. 
Most of the JDCs had anticipated that their jobs would entail extensive 
registrant contact and counseling. In reality, as noted above, program 
tracking and monitoring functions consumed the majority of CRU staff time. 
One reason for this was that many registrants found jobs or left welfare 
for other reasons before reaching the education and training portion of the 
program model. Thus, the number of registrants who required assessment and 
placement in community programs was limited. Another reason was that CRU 
staff spent a good deal of time ensuring that the automated tracking system 
contained complete and accurate information and registrants were not 
getting ;iost; in the program. Although the automated SWIM tracking system 
was intended to aid in this task, as noted, program resourc were not 
available to develop computer routines that would allow the tracking system 
to do seme of the clerical work performed by the CRU staff. 
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CHAPTER 4 
THE N ATURE OF PROGRAM SERVICES 



This chapter describes each type of service provided in SWIM. The 
first section describes registration, orientation and appraisal procedures. 
Tba second examines job search activities, regardless of when they occurred 
in the model. The third presents details on the EWEP program. The fourth 
addresses the nature of education and training activities in SWIM. The 
final section summarizes the support services available in SWIM. 

I* Registration, Orientation and Appraisal 

As noted in Chapter 2, the first step in the SWIM program model was 
WIN registration. All WIN-raandatory applicants ana recipients recently 
determined to be WIN-raandatory were informed of their need to register with 
the program during interviews with Jucarae Maintena ze (IM) staff. 1 ' 2 
Recipients who were renewing their previous WIN/EPF registration were 
informed of the need to reregister and given registration appointments by 
social workers through the mail. Staff identified individuals who were 
required zo reregister through lists generated by the county's automated 
welfare eligibility system. 

Program registration was mandatory for dl of these groups. If 
applicants did not register, their application for aid could be denied. 
Recipients could be sanctioned for not attending their registration 
appointment. IM staff were responsible for identifying applicants and 
redetermined recipients who failed to register? social work staff were 
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responsible for identifying renewal recipients who failed to register. 
Renewed, recipients were given two chances to show up for registration. 
After two sequential missed appointments, individuals would be requested to 
attend a determination interview ( "determining* whether the individual had 
a legitimate cause for missing the appointments)* 3 Generally, if an indi- 
vidual attended an appointment at any time during this process, including 
the determination interview, the individual would be determined to have a 
."good" cause. If an individual never responded to the appointment requests 
or never contacted a social worker, a sanction would be requested. 

Approximately 25 individuals were scheduled for each registration/ 
orientation session at each office. 4 upon arrival for the registration 
appointment, the first one-on-one contact with program staff would be with 
Coordination and Referral Unit (CRU) staff. 5 Staff would meet for several 
minutes with each individual to ccmplete the one-page Client Information 
Sheet which elicited demographic information for the research. 6 

The next step in the process involved completing several forms during 
a group orientation session. Orientation sessions, conducted by social 
workers, lasted from 20 to 40 minutes. The purpose of the orientation was 
to describe the program, explain the registrants* rights and respons- 
ibilities, and provide information on available social services. 

Program descriptions given during orientations were brief and low-key, 
however, with the emphasis on finding jobs through job search workshops; 
little attention was paid to explaining welfare or WIN/ SWIM procedures. 
The existence of other program components also was not stressed: EWEP was 
mentioned briefly, if at all, and references were rarely made to possible 
education or training opportunities. Thus, registrants were given little 



indication that the program required participation for as long as they 
remained on welfare. 

Following orientation, all registrants were individually appraised by 
social workers. 0 For registrants who had been assigned to the control 
group, these appraisals were more like exit interviews: Social workers 
asked about the families' health, any housing problems, and wheUier there 
were any barriers preventing the registrants frcra seeking work. Social 
workers also reminded registrants that they were entitled to "entered 
employment" money and supplies if they found jobs. At the conclusion of 
the interviews, controls were told that they had met their program 
(WIH/OTIM) obligation and were free to leave. There was no further contact 
between the controls and program staff unless it was initiated by the 
registrant at a later date, for example, to request help with social 
services or obtain ."entered employment" monies. 9 

For registrants who were eligible to receive SWIM services, the 
appraisal included a determination of their ability to participate in job 
search workshop, job club or EWEP; an evaluation of current registrant- 
initiated education/training or employment; and the identification of 
social service needs. Childcare was also discussed, but not arranged, 
during this interview. 

At the conclusion of the appraisals, which generally lasted between 
five and 20 minutes, SWIM-eligible registrants were assigned to a program 
activity, referred to CRU staff, or, very infrequently, deferred frcm all 
program participation. The guidelines used to make these assignment or 
deferral decisions are outlined below. 

If, during the course of the interview, social workerr termined tbat 
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registrants had no barriers to participation and had not participated in a 
job search workshop within the previous year, registrants would be referred 
to jedd staff for assignment to a workshop. 1 ** Registrants who *: ,d 
previously participated xn a workshop, but not in EWEP, were assigned to 
the job club component , along with EWEP. Registrants who had previously 
participated in both workshops and EWEP were assigned only to the job club 
component. 

Registrants who were identified as currently involved in an education 
or training program that met the program's deferral standards concerning 
type, intensity and duration were referred to CRU staff. Registrants who 
were employed at least 15 hours per week were also referred to CRU staff. 

Registrants referred to CRU staff were interviewed shortly after their 
appraisal. CRU staff requested information from registrants for use in 
verifying their education, training or employment on a periodic basis and 
completed a tracking system form to record this self- initiated activity. 
At this interview CRU staff usually counseled registrants about better job 
opportunities in their field if they were employed, or encouraged 
registrants to remain in their education/training program if they thought 
it was an appropriate one for the registrant. 

If a registrant was identified during appraised as an undocumented 
worker, an individual excluded frcra the welfare assistance unit ("excluded 
parent" ) , or a registrant requiring assistance from a social worker to 
remove an impediment to participation, he/she could be deferred frcra all 
program participation. 11 Otherwise, every registrar was assigned to sane 
program component. 

A review of tJie program case files of a random sample of 242 
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individuals who registered with the program between January and March 1986 
indicated that only a small group — 7 percent — were deferred frcm all 
program participation at the conclusion of the appraisal. Among this small 
group, over two-fifths were undocumented workers. The only other sizable 
grcup — 14 percent of those deferred — had a disability or health 
problem. The remaining deferrals reflected a variety of situations. 

Individuals assigned to program activities at the conclusion of the 
appraisal interview were scheduled for the first available session of the 
activity following the ^ppraisal. Registrants were generally assigned to 
job search workshops Which were scheduled to begin approximately three 
weeks later. Similar time lags existed between appraisal and initial job 
club sessions and £WEF orientations. 

II. Job Search Activities 

Four different types of job search activities were part of the SWIM 
program model: job n ....shops, job clubs, STAR and ISESA. This 
section briefly deserib^ each. 

A. Job Search Workshops 

Two-week job search workshops were the first program activity for many 
registrants. These were held both in English and Spanish. All workshops 
used the same materials and essentially the same format, New workshops in 
English were begun each week in each of the two SWIM offices. According to 
staff these averaged 10 to 18 registrants. Workshops in Spanish were begun 
once a month in each of the two offices. These averaged 20 to 30 
registrants. 

The first week of * *c workshop consisted of structured group 



instruction, focusing on skills assessment, goal setting and the completion 
of employment applications. Participants were taught in daily sessions how 
to write resumes, locate job leads, handle an interview and ifee the tele- 
phone to obtain appointments* 

In the second week, participants were expected to make contacts with 
prospective employers. For the English-speaking workshops, participants 
worked in a room with a bank of telephones, generally for two hours a day, 
placing calls to prospective employers and setting up job interviews. 
There was no set quota of calls, but participants were expected to contact 
fran ten to 20 employers daily. Instead of the usual telephone room work, 
Spanish- speaking registrants were required to make three in-person employer 
contacts per day. Their limitations in English made blind calls to 
prospective employers impractical. 

After completing the workshop, individuals who had failed to find 
employment were scheduled for job club and/or EWEP orientation. Regis- 
trants were assigned to job club sessions scheduled to begin between two 
and four weeks later. The lag between the end of the workshop and EWEP 
orientation was generally similar. 

B. Job Clubs 

Registrants could be assigned to job clubs separately, or in conjunc- 
tion with an EWEP worksite assignment. Job clubs, which consisted of 
biweekly two-hour job search sessions, were not part of the EPP/EWEP 
program model in San Diego. This component was added to the program model 
for several reasons. First, program planners viewed job clubs as a way to 
improve the monitoring of participation while registrants were in EWEP. 
(Staff could inquire about EWEP participation on a biweekly basis, during 
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the job club sessions.) Second, job clubs were intended to officially 
mandate job search on the one day each week that registrants were not 
required to participate in EWEP. Lastly, job clubs were viewed as a way of 
maximizing registrants' participation following job search workshops. 
Since registrants usually did not begin to participate at EWEP worksites 
until four to six weeks after the end of the workshops, job clubs were 
viewed as a component which could fill this gap. The job club component 
operated from the beginning of SWIM through December 1986. 

Between eight and 12 registrants attended each job club session. The 
content of the job clubs changed over time in both SWIM offices, eventually 
evolving into a combination of motivational exercises, use of EDD computer 
listings or JDU job banks for job leads, and repeated telephoning to 
prospective employers. Leadership and duration of the job club component 
differed between the two SWIM offices. In one office, the leadership of 
the job club sessions rotated among all staff and registrants would be 
required to attend job club sessions as long as they remained in EWEP, 
regardless of how long that was. In the other office, one job club leader 
was designated for several months at a time and registrants would be 
required to attend job club sessions for a 90-day period. 12 

Upon completion of the job club ccmponent (provided that the EWEP 
assignment was also completed), registrants were either scheduled by CRU 
staff for an assessment interview at a later date or assessed on the day of 
the last job club session. 

Almost from the beginning of SWIM, program managers and line staff 
were not pleased with the job club component. According to staff, 
registrants 1 job search workshop groups were not kept intact during the job 
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clubs, group cdhesiveness failed to develop in job club sessions, and the 
component did not seem to motivate registrants to look for jobs. 
Registrants also seemed to staff to be confused when assigned to two 
program activities — job clubs and EWEP — at the same time. Finally, 
only about one- third of the registrants assigned to job clubs attended. 
For seme registrants, job club sessions interfered with family matters that 
registrants needed to take care of during their one day off from EWEP. It 
is interesting to note, in light of these staff perceptions of ineffective- 
ness, that quite a tew sanctions were imposed for noncompliance in job 
clubs. 

The county stopped operating job clubs in December 1986. The 
component was replaced by a new activity, Skills Techniques Achieven:^at 
Reviews (STAR), in January 1987. 

C STAR 

/* STAR consisted of intensive supervised job search for a maximum of 13 
days between the time a registrant completed job search workshop and 
attended EWEP orientation. Every other day during this period, registrants 
attended group motivational sessions for two to three hours. On the 
non-group days, registrants were required to look for work on their own. 
Job search workshop groups were kept intact for STAR, and the job search 
sessions were led by registrants 1 previous job search workshop leaders. In 
essence, this component stretched the job search workshop component into a 
four-week workshop, incorporating nore individual job search. 

D. Noncompliance in Job Search Workshops, Job Clubs and STAR 
Employment Development Department (EDD) staff handled noncompliance in 
these three activities, as noted earlier. Staff took action on the follow- 
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ing types of situations: failure to attend workshops, job clubs or STAR; 
spotty attendance (one or more days missed with no good cause); and 
dropping out* 

The activity leader of each of these activities was responsible for 
monitoring participation among the registrants scheduled for the activity. 
For example, the job club leader of a particular session would follow-up on 
those who failed to attend that session. Registrants were allowed to be 
automatically rescheduled once if they initially failed to shew up at an 
activity. After the second failure to attend, registrants were referred to 
an EDD determinations specialist and a determination interview was 
scheduled. 

If a registrant attended the interview and was "determined" to have a 
legitimate reason for failing to attend, the registrant was assigned to the 
next scheduled session of the activity. If a registrant attended the inter- 
view and was found to have no legitimate reason for noncompliance, a con- 
ciliation agreement was drawn up between the EDD determination specialist 
and the registrant. This agreement, which usually stipulated participation 
at the next scheduled session of the activity, represented the registrant's 
"last chance." If the registrant violated the agreement, the EDD worker 
would request that IM impose a sanction. If >Jie registrant adhered to the 
agreement, the determination process ended. Later noncompliance would 
start the process over again. 

For registrants who fai3.ed to attend the scheduled determination 
interview, EDD staff generally tried to contact then or their IM workers to 
see if they had left welfare or were no longer WIN-mandatory . If a 
registrant could not be reached and still appeared to be WIN-mandatory, a 
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■silent" determination would be conducted. In other words, paperwork was 
completed indicating that the registrant failed to attend the interview and 
was therefore determined to have no legitimate reason for noncompliance. 
Following this type of determination, a sanction would be requested. 

Throughout the above procedures, EDD staff continued to encourage 
registrants to participate. Staff would repeatedly try to contact regis- 
trants if they failed to attend a determination interview. Staff were also 
quite liberal in their definition of legitimate reasons for noncompliance. 
If at all possible, staff tried to conciliate with registrants rather than 
request that they be sanctioned. 

E. ISESA 

Individualized Supervised Employment Search Activity (ISESA) began in 
November 1985. This activity, which was a post-assessment option in the 
SWIM model, consisted of job search workshops, held one day per week, for a 
period of 13 weeks. ISESA was funded through JTPA and operated by the Job 
Development unit (JDU) within the county welfare department. The activity 
was designed for SWIM registrants, and almost all participants were 
referred by CRU staff. 

ISESA was an open-entry, open-exit program; registrants could start 
attending sessions at any point during the 13-week curriculum. Registrants 
initially attended a short orientation session and then were assigned to a 
weekly session. Between ten and 20 registrants attended each session and, 
depending on numbers, registrants were occasionally divided into AFDC and 
AFDC-U groups. The workshop sessions varied in length, depending on the 
material to be covered and registrant interest, but never lasted more than 
a few hours. 
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As part of each ISESA session, registrants worked with JDU job deve- 
lopers to identify possible job openings, either unsubsidized jobs or on- 
the-job-training (OJT) positions. 13 Between weekly sessions, registrants 
were expected to make ten job applications, sane of which were verified by 
the group leader. 

As a recipient of JTPA funds, the JDU was subject to JTPA performance 
standards. In order to assist the JDU in meeting their goals, SWIM program 
guidelines specified that registrants who had a high school diplana or an 
employable skill were to be referred for job search, preferrably through 
the JDU but possibly through EDD, following assessment. Sane CRU staff, 
however, disregarded this guideline as not being in the best interest of 
registrants and referred seme of the registrants to education or training 
programs. 

Participation in ISESA was mandatory for all referred registrants and 
was monitored by JDU staff. 14 All registrants who completed the 13-week 
ISESA curriculum without finding a job were referred back to CRU staff for 
further assessment regarding 'next steps." 

III. Work Experience 

The Employment Work Experience Program (EWEP) was a 13-week community 
work experience component in which participants were expected to work up to 
four days a week in either the public or the private nonprofit sector. The 
number of work hours was calculated by dividing registrants' monthly 
welfare grants by prevailing wage rates (based on registrants 1 education). 
Registrants were assigned to work a maximum of 32 hours per week. Hours 
were further restricted by the fact that one day a week was reserved for 




ongoing individual jcb search. County welfare department staff developed 
the worksites and subsequently monitored EWEP attendance. 

Worksite developers did not experience any problems keeping up with 
the flew of EWEP referrals, in part because a 'stock' of worksite positions 
had been developed through previous county programs. SWIM was the first 
program, however, in which worksites were developed that could accomodate 
individuals who spoke only Spanish. 

EWEP referrals initially participated in group orientation meetings, 
followed by individual sessions with staff . In these sessions, 
registrants' work histories and possible barriers to working the required 
number of monthly hours were discussed. The sessions did not assess social 
service needs in any depth, since these presmably had been resolved 
earlier. At the conclusion of the session, registrants were assigned to 
worksites. Although location was a factor in these assignments, counselors 
attempted to find positions that met the registrants* interests and 
backgrounds. Interviews with staff indicated that very few registrants 
could not be assigned to a site. 

EWEP staff handled noncompliance in the component by monitoring two 
aspects of EWEP: attendance at the initial EWEP orientation and 
participation at worksites. Registrants were generally rescheduled for an 
orientation if they missed the initially scheduled one. If they missed the 
second date, however, the determinations process began. 

Attendance at worksites was monitored through time sheets, completed 
by worksite supervisors at the end of each month and mailed to EWEP staff. 
According to staff, any more than three missed days of a monthly worksite 
assignment usually prompted a call or notice to the registrant and a 



request for s determination/ conciliation interview. 

During the determination interview, a concilation plan would be 
developed. Conciliation procedures, which were added as a result of 
legislation which allowed San Diego to continue EWEP fran July 1985 through 
June 1987, gave registrants a second chance to cooperate before the 
imposition of a sanction. 15 

If a registrant did not attend the determination interview or failed 
to comply (for no legitimate reason) with the agreed upon conciliation 
plan, a sanction would be requested. As described in Chapter 1, 
sanctioning rules were less punitive for AFDC-U registrants who were 
noncanpliant in EWEP as compared to those imposed for this group in the 
earlier EPP/EWEP program. This was another result of the above-mentioned 
state legislative EWEP waiver. The legislation specified that families of 
AFDC-U registrants who were sanctioned for noncompliance in connection with 
EWEP should not lose their welfare benefits. To comply with this require- 
ment, state aid was used to continue benefits for the families of AFDC-U 
registrants sanctioned in connection with EWEP. 

For those who completed EWEP and were still not employed, appointments 
for assessment by CRU staff were scheduled. At the completion of EWEF, 
worJcfare staff notified CRU staff that a particular registrant was avail- 
able for an assessment. CRU staff scheduled assessment appointments with 
registrants through mailed notices. 

IV. Education and Training Activities 

Emphasis on education and training referrals to community organiza- 
tions as part of SWIM was a key departure frcro the county's previous 




EPP/EWEP program. SWIM planners envisioned that large numbers of regis- 
trants would be referred to these types of programs. In reality, this did 
not occur. Aided by a healthy local labor market, many registrants became 

employed and/or deregistered from the program before reaching the 

r 

education/ training portion of the model. In addition, sane registrants 
enrolled in these types of activities on their own, thus not requiring 
assessments or referrals by SWIM staff. 

A. Development of Linkages between SWIM and Community Organizations 
Since the earlier EPP/EWEP program did not emphasize referrals to 
community education and training programs, the development of linkages 
between the SWIM offices and education and training providers began during 
the SWIM planning stages and continued throughout tho two-year period that 
SWIM operated. The county started the SWIM planning process with two 
established relationships. The Employment Services Bureau was already 
receiving JTPA funds to operate the Job Development Unit (JDU) and the 
Employment Services Program (ESP). JDU provided on-the-job training and 
occupational skills training. ESP trained AFDC recipients for jobs in the 
health care field. However, planners anticipated that these relationships 
would not be enough because many SWIM registrants would require additional 
types of services, namely, English as a Second Language (ESL) courses, 
Adult Basic Education (ABE) programs, GED preparation, and other types of 
training. 

In order to investigate the types of programs provided by community 
organizations and ensure access of SWIM registrants to these programs, 
representatives from the SWIM program met separately with staff from the 
Regional Employment and Training Consortium (RETC, the JTPA administrative 
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agency in San Diego) and the San Diego Community College District (which 
includes community college programs and continuing education centers/adult 
schools) as part of the SWIM planning process. These meetings primarily 
familiarized community organization administrators with the SWIM program; 
very few formal agreements between SWIM and the providers were developed. 16 

Linkages to community education and training providers were also 
sought through personal contacts. Many of the CRU staff, who were respon- 
sible for education and training referrals, had previous ties to community 
organizations. These staff were instrumental, particularly at the 
beginning of SWIM, in developing handbooks which described available 
community programs, their entry requirements and contact persons in each 
program. Over time, however, many staff developed their own contacts with 
each provider. 

B. Pre-Ref erral Assessments 

Once individuals finished EWEP and/or their required number of job 
club sessions, CRU staff scheduled assessment interviews. 17 Between two 
and ten post- EWEP (or job club) assesanents were scheduled per week. 

Probably as a result of the lack of education or training information 
presented during SWIM orientations, staff indicated that the assessvint 
interview was often the first time that registrants became aware of the 
fact that they could be assigned to an education or training program as 
part of the program — that is, as a condition of receiving welfare. Thus, 
time was taken in the assessments to explain this aspect of the program. 
Part of the assessment was also counseling intended to motivate the 
registrants, otaff noted that registrants who had reached this portion of 
the model were those who had failed to find jobs through the job search 
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workshops, job clubs and EWEP. These registrants generally had the least 
work experience and education, and often were the least motivated. 

The assessments, which consisted of one long interview or several 
interviews over a period of two weeks or more, were intended to determine 
registrants 1 next steps in the program. In these interviews, CRU staff 
tried to get registrants to verbalize their vocational interests, by 
discussing registrants' work histories, reviewing registrants* prior SWIM 
activities, suggesting different vocational opportunities, and completing 
questionnaires and forms* 

CRU staff would base their referral decisions on several factors. 

Skilled registrants, those with a recent work history, or registrants who 

were more eager to find a job than enter skills training, were often 

referred to the JDU for the ISESA component. Spanish- speaking registrants 

were generally referred to English as a Second Language classes, often 

concurrently with job training if the registrant could speak some English. 

t 

Several CRU staff emphasized ABE and GED classes if th~e~regi"strant lacked -a* 
high school diploma. 

To varying degrees, depending on the CRU staff person, registrants 
were referred to community college vocational counselors for vocational 

18 

assessments. Counselor recommendations were given to the registrants to 
take to their CRU worker; these counselors did not make direct referrals. 

Once a referral was agreed upon between registrant and CRU worker, a 
one-page <anployment and training plan would be completed and signed by both 
the registrant and the CRU worker. CRU workers would then either just send 
the registrant to the provider with a referral form, call a personal 
contact at the provider agency to inform them of the impending referral, or 
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occasionally "walk/ the registrant over to the provider. 

In interviews, staff indicated that they were able to find suitable 
programs for all assessed registrants. First, education and training 
providers rarely rejected a referred registrant due to unsuitability for a 
program. This was at least in part because CRU staff were always careful 
to review any eligibility requirements imposed by the provider before 
making a referral, since a rejection would start the entire assessment/ 
referral process over again. Second, providers rarely rejected a referred 
registrant due to a lack of program ."slots.* Community resources were 
sufficient to absorb all referred registrants. 

Interviews with staff indicated that they scheduled assessments for 
all registrants who completed the earlier components. However, many 
registrants, at times as many as half, failed to attend their originally 
scheduled assessment. 19 if the registrant attended any of the several 
subsequent appointments scheduled as a result of the initial no-show, the 
assessment interv-iew would be held- at that time if the CRU worker was 
available. 

However, according to the CRU staff, rarely were registrants sanction- 
ed for failure to attend the assessment: Most registrants eventually 
cooperated and therefore staff were hesitant to refer registrants to the 
social workers to begin the adjudication process. Although interviews with 
CRU staff indicated that they could not easily characterize registrants who 
tended to miss assessment appointments, about half of the staff noted that 
no- shows tended to be those who had been noncompliant in previous SWIM 
components* 
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ongoing individual job search. County welfare department staff developed 
the worksites and subsequently monitored EWEP attendance. 

Worksite developers did not experience any problems keeping up with 
the flow of EWEP referrals, in paLt because a /"stock' of worksite positions 
had been developed through previous county programs. SWIM was the first 
program, however, in which worksites were developed that could accomodate 
individuals who -spoke only Spanish. 

EWEP referrals initially participated in group orientation meetings, 
followed by individual sessions with staff. In these sessions, 
registrants 1 work histories and possible barriers to working the required 
number of monthly hours were discussed. The sessions did not assess social 
service needs in any depth, since these presumably had been resolved 
earlier. At the conclusion of the session, registrants were assigned to 
worksites. Although location was a factor in these assignments, counselors 
attempted to find positions that met the registrants 1 interests and 
backgrounds. Interviews with staff indicated that very few registrants 
could not be assign* d to a site. 

EWEP staff handled noncompliance in the component by monitoring two 
aspects of EWEP: attendance at the initial EWEP orientation and 
participation at worksites. Registrants were generally rescheduled for an 
orientation if they missed the initially scheduled one. If they missed the 
second date, however, the determinations process began. 

attendance at worksites was monitored through time sheets, completed 
by worksite supervisors at the end of each month and mailed to EWEP staff. 
According to staff, any more than three missed days of a monthly worksite 
assignment usually prompted a call or notice to the registrant and a 
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request for a determination/ conciliation interview. 

During the determination interview, a concilation plan would be 
developed. Conciliation procedures, which were added as a result of 
legislation which allowed Sai Diego to continue EWEP from July 1985 through 
June 1987, gave registrants a second chance to cooperate before the 
imposition of a sanction.^ 

If a registrant did not attend the determination interview or failed 
to comply (for no legitimate reason) with the agreed upon conciliation 
plan, a sanction would be requested. As described in Chapter 1, 
sanctioning rules were less punitive for AFDC-U registrants who were 
nonccropliant in EWEP as compared to those imposed for this group in the 
earlier EPP/EWEP program. This was another result of the above-mentioned 
state legislative EWEP waiver. The legislation specified that families of 
AFDC-U registrants who were sanctioned for noncompliance in connection with 
EWEP should not lose their welfare benefits. To ccraply with this require- 
ment, state aid was used to continue benefits for the families of AFDC-U 
registrants sanctioned in connection with EWEP. 

For those who completed EWEP and were still not employed, appointments 
for assessment by CRU staff were scheduled. At the completion of EWEP, 
workfare staff notified CRU staff that a particular registrant was avail- 
able for an assessment. CRU staff scheduled assessment appointments with 
registrants through mailed notices. 

IV. Education and Training Activities 

Bnphasis on education and training referrals to community organiza- 
tions as part of SWIM was a key departure frcra the county's previous 
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C. Types of Community Programs Utilized 

As a result of the assessment interviews, registrants were referred to 
either ISESA at the JDU or to community providers of education or training. 
The majority of those referred to community providers were referred to 
education programs, as opposed to training programs. Fcr both education 
and training, programs within the community college systua were used much 
more frequently than JTPA programs. SWIM registrants often did not meet 
the entry requirements of JTPA contractors. 

i 

Interviews with CRU staff and periodic reviews of registrants' case 
files indicated that among those referred to education programs, almost 
half were referred to ESL classes; about one-third -.ere in GED preparation 
courses; and the remaining registrants were referred to ABE programs. 
Those referred to training courses were enrolled in a variety of programs, 
including nursing aide, accounting, autobody repai/, security guard, 
electronics, front desk clerk and computer training. 

Registrants were referred most commonly for services to branches of 
the San Diego community college continuing education system, which 
historically has had extensive experience in providing services to 
low-inccme individuals. SWIM registrants were enrolled in the regular 
curriculum. In fact, SWIM-ref erred students were a very small proportion 
of all students at these centers. 

The continuing education centers offered a variety of programs and 
courses: ESL, ABE, GED, and various vocational programs (including 
vocational ESL). All programs were open entry an& open exit. The hours of 
training or instruction varied, depending on the type of program. 20 
Students generally progressed at their own pace; thus length of stay in the 
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program varied by individual. lL The type of instruction — group sessions 
or individual study — also varied by progranw Vocational training 
programs were likely to involve a combination of lectures and .'laboratory/ 
work. ABE courses tended to involve individualized instruction. Due to 
the wide range of courses offered at the continuing education centers, few 
entry requirements existed. If individuals referred to a vocational 
training program did not have sufficient language or reading skills, they 
were placed in an ESL or ABE course until their skills reached the required 
level. 

Starting in January 1987, another referral option became available to 
CRU staff. Using JTPA Title II-A 8-percent monies, the county established 
three learning center laboratories as a pilot project for GAIN. In total, 
the learning centers could serve 100 individuals, divided fairly evenly 
among the three sites. SWIM registrants were given priority for the 100 
program "slots. * 22 

The laboratories operated on an open entry/open exit basis and used a 
computer-operated competency-based curriculum. Individuals remained in the 
laboratory between two and five hours daily. All students in the program 
were WIN-mandatory AFDC or AFDC-U recipients who had been referred to the 
program by county welfare staff. The majority of those in the program were 
SWIM registrants. 

D. Procedures Used to Monitor Attendance 

In general, staff monitored attendance, not progress, in education and 
training programs. Most CRU staff monitored participation by mailing 
school verification forms to referred registrants with instructions to have 
school staff verify participation. Registrants would obtain a school staff 
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signature and return the forms to the CRU worker by mail. 23 These verific- 
ation forms were generally issued shortly after the initial referral to 
determine whether the registrant had ini tally enrolled, and every 30 to 45 
days after the referral. There were, however, sane variations to this 
procedure. 

At one continuing education branch, the daily attendance of SWIM- 
referred individuals, as well as the progress registrants were making, was 
monitored by teachers and reported monthly to the CRU worker who served as 
the branch liason. In this way, CRU staff were aware of absentee problems 
as well as the progress of registrants referred to this branch. 

A few CRU staff members occasionally relied on registrants to certify 
their participation in education or training programs. Other staff members 
noted that they occasionally checked attendance through periodic telephone 
calls to the schools. With the exception of the school in which daily 
attendance was reported, school staff rarely initiated contact with SWIM 
staff concerning attendance problems; school staff would simply note on a 
subsequent verification form that the student was no longer in attendance. 

Interviews with CRU staff indicated that once a registrant began a 
SWIM- referred activity, they rarely dropped out without good cause. 
However, seme staff noted that it frequently took a while for referred 
registrants to attend a program. The most common reasons for registrants 
dropping out of programs or having prolonged absences included health, 
transportation, childcare or family problems. 

If a lack of attendance was identified, staff requested that regis- 
trants attend meetings in the SWIM office to discuss their situation. In 
these meetings, staff investigated the reason for the participation 
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problems and warned registrants that they could be sanctioned for lack of 
cooperation. Seme staff would refer to the Employment and Training Plan 
signed at the assessment as a ■contract" and tell registrants they had a 
contractual obligation to live up to the agreement. 

However, failing to attend or dropping out of an education or training 
program was not, in and of itself, grounds for sanctioning. CRU staff 
could refer registrants to social workers for sanctions only after the 
registrant had missed two sequential office appointments. Social workers 
then scheduled a reappraisal interview. If two of these interviews were 
missed f a sanction could be imposed. ^ 

E. Treatment of Individuals who Completed Education/ Training 
Programs 

Generally, if a registrant completed an education or training program 
without finding a job f he/she was assigned to "nother SWIM component. 
Often CRU staff referred these individuals to job search activities, 
provided by a variety of agencies. However, most CRU staff indicated that 
registrants often found jobc on their own once they completed a piogranu 

F. Self- Initiated Education and Training 

Registrants could enroll in education and training activities, on 
their own intiative, at any point during their SWIM tenure. If these 
activities met program guidelines, participants were deferred fr<~n other 
types of SWIM activities. Education programs were approved (as a deferral 
activity) if the registrant was enrolled for at least nine semester units 
at an accredited institution of higher education. Training ^ograms were 
approved if the registrant was in the last semester of training or in the 
final four months of training (if the school did not operate on a semester 
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basis) . 25 

Reviews of registrants 1 case files indicated that self-initiated 
individuals were enrolled in such training programs as word processing, 
nursing assistance, refrigerator repair, cosmetology, electronic repair, 
and security guard licensing. Among thoca who were enrolled in education 
programs, about half were taking college-level courses. 

The extent to which SWIM .'encouraged* registrants to enroll in 
education or training programs, on their own initiative, cannot be easily 
assessed. Interviews with program staff indicated that over the course of 
the demonstration, registrants became increasingly aware that self- 
initiated actjvities would defer them frcm program- arranged components. If 
a registrant inquired about education or training opportunities during 
his/her post-orientation appraisal, staff explained that referrals to these 
types of programs would be made later in the program model but that 
registrants could enroll themselves in these types of programs at any time. 
Staff also explained, however, that support service monies could not be 
paid to registrants who enrolled on their own. 

The majority of registrants in self-initiated education or training 
were attending programs provided by the community college system; very few 
were in JTPA programs. Regardless of the provider, case file reviews 
indicated that the majority of those in self- initiated programs were in 
training rather than education programs. 

The at* tance of individuals in self-initiated programe was 
monitored, ev ,ry 30 to 45 days, through school verification forms mailed to 
the students. Students were required to obtain a school staff signature on 
the form and return it to the CRU staff. According to staff interviews, 
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very few self-initiated registrants failed to ccmply with the verification 
procedures. 26 



V. support Services 

In SWIM, several types of support services were available: transport- 
ation monies, incentive payments, ."entered employment' payments and child- 
care reimbursements. \s illustrated by Table 4.1, however, these allow- 
ances and support services were not available to registrants participating 
in all SWIM components. This section of the chapter summarizes these 
services by type. 

A. Transportation 

Registrants participating in job search workshops, job clubs, STAR, 
EWEP, ISESA and program-referred training were eligible for transportation 
payments through EDD and the welfare department. Participants in program- 
referred education or self-initiated education/training as well as those 
employed while registered were not eligible for these monies. 

Registrants participating in job search workshops, job clubs, STAR, 
and program-referred training were automatically paid $5 per day of 
attendance. Regulations concerning EWEP transportation payments changed 
over time. Prior to September 1986, EWEP participants who used public 
transportation were paid approximately $2 per day of attendance at a 
worksite; those who used their own cars were paid approximately 20 cents 
per mile. Starting in September 1986, reimbursement levels remained the 
*ne but the payment base became the number of days an individual was 
assigned to a worksite. Participants in the ISESA component were offered 
six bus tokens for each week of the component. 
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TABLE 4.1 



SWIM 

SUMMARY OF ALLOWANCES AND SUPPORT SERVICES, 
BY TYPE OF SERVICE AND COMPONENT 





Type of Support Service 


Component 


Transportation 


Incentives 


"Entered Employ- 
ment' Stipends 


o 

Chi Idcare 


Job Seorch Workshop 


$5/doy of 
ottendonce 


none available 


$5/doy, up to 
first paycheck 
(moximum = $50) 
plus needed tools, 
uniforms, books 


$1.25/child/hour 


EWEP 


$1.60-$2.0Q/day 
for bus trovel ; 
$.20-$,21/mi le for 
outo use; po id per 
participated day 
prior to 
September i?86, 
per ossigned doy 
as of September 
1986 


none ava liable 


$5/doy, up to 
first paycheck 
(maximum = $5U; 
plus needed tools, 
uniforms, books 


$1 ,25/child/haur 


Job Club 


55/du.y of 
ottendonce 


none avoi lable 


$5/doy, up to 
first poycheck 
(maximum = $J0) 
plus needed tools, 
uniforms, books 


$1 .25/chi Id/hour 


STAR 


$5/doy of 
ottendonce 


none avoi lable 


$5/doy, up to 
first poycheck 
(maximum = $50) 

uniforms, books 


$1. 25/chi id/hour 


ISESA 


some bus tokens 
given out 


none available 


$5/doy, up to 
first poycheck 
(maximum = $50) 
plus needed tools, 
uniforms, books 


$1 .25/chi id/hour 


Progrom-Arronged Education 


none available 


none ova liable 


$5/doy, up to 
first poycheck 
(maximum = $50) 
plus needed tools, 
uniforms, books 


$1. 25/chi Id/hour 
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TABLE 4.1 (continued) 





Typo of Support Service 


Component 


Tronsportotion 


Incentives 


•Entered Employ- 
ment' Stipends 


a 

Chi Idea re 


Progrom-Arronged 
Troining 


$5/doy of 
ottendonce 


$l.50/doy of 
ottendonce 


$5/doy, up to 
first poycheck 
(maximum = $50) 
plus needed tools, 
uniforms, books 


$1.25/child/f:our 


Self-lni tioted Educotion 
or Training 


none available 


none ovoitoble 


$5/doy, up to 
first paycheck 
(maximum = $50) 
plus needed tools, 
uniforms, books 


none available 


Employment Whi le 
Registered 


none ava liable 


none ova Noble 


$5/day, up to 
first paycheck 
(maximum = $50) 
plus needed tools, 
uniforms, books 


none available 



SOURCE: Program documents and interviews with progrom stoff. 
a 

NOTES: During the second year of SWIM, o moximum of $250 per month per child wos ol lowed. 
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B. Incentive Payments 

Incentive payments of $1.50 per day of attendance were available only 
to registrants participating in program-arranged training. As was the case 
in the EPP/EWEP program, EDD handled authorization of these payments. 

C. .'Entered Employment* Payments 

These payments consisted of work expense advances for those who found 
jobs. The money was intended to defray work expense costs until iV Jie regis- 
trant received his/her first paycheck, All registrants — experimental as 
well as controls — were eligible *:or these payments. Once a registrant 
found a job, he/she was eligible for a work expense advance of $5 per day 
(up to a maximum of $50) for each working day prior to receipt of his/her 
first paycheck. Again, EDD authorized these payments. 

D. Childcare 

Chi,\dcare monies were available to registrants in all activities in 
the SWIM model, with the exception of self-initiated education/training and 
employment while registered. Individuals were eligible for these monies 
only while registered with the program; SWIM did not provide any 
.'transitional; support services. These monies, paid through EDD and the 
welfare department, were available for all children under 14 years of age. 

Participants accessing £DD child care monies (i.e., those in job 
search workshops, job clubs or STAR) could be paid for expenses in advance. 
During the first year of SWIM, $1.25 per child per hour could be paid; in 
the second year, regulations were changed to allow a maximum of $250 per 
month per child. The location of the childcare did Lot affect a 
registrants 1 eligibility for childcare monies; care could be provided in 
the child's heme or the provider's heme. 

Ho 
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Participants accessing welfare department childcare monies (i.e. those 
in EWEP, program-arranged education or training, or ISESA) would oe reim- 
bursed for childcare expenditures; payment would not bo made in advance. A 
maximum of $250 per month per child was allowed. To be eligible for reim- 
bursement, the care could not be provided in the child's heme. 

As much as possible, program staff tried to schedule SWIM activities 
around the school hours of registrants 1 children. (As noted in Chapter 2 f 
only 10 percent of the registrants in the generally single-parent AFDC 
households had any children younger than six years of age.) Staff reported 
that this was possible for most registrants. Rarely did staff ~->te that 
they could rot "place." or assign a registrant due to a lack of childcare. 

However, regardless of. whether a child was in school or in a special 
childcare arrangement while his/her parent was involved in a SWIM activity, 
social work staff frequently monitored the child* s situation. Typically, a 
social worker wouid discuss childcare arrangements with registrants during 
thcji post-orjentation appraisal interview, on the first day of a job 
search workshop, on tlu xast day of the workshop, and during each biweekly 
job club session (which was concurrent with EWEP, if a registrant had been 
assigned to EWEP). Sot „d) workers contacted registrants actJ- in educa- 
tion or training (either by telephone or, if the worker suspected problems, 
in person) every two months to discuss childcare arrangements. After each 
childcare discussion, social workers were supposed to ccraplete a standard 
childcare assessment form which would be filed in the registrants program 
case file. 
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CHAPTER 5 



OVERVIEW OF REGISTRANT FLOW THROUGH THE PROGRAM 



This chapter traces the experiences of SWIM registrants in the months 
following their initial program registration. The focus is on the extent 
to which registrants participated in the numerous components of SWIM — job 
search workshops, work experience, job clubs, STAR, program-arranged educa- 
tion or training, or other types of job search — as well as self- initiated 
education/training or employment. This analysis identifies typical 
patterns of service receipt among prograra-ellgibles and informs the find- 
ings on program impacts presented in Chapter 8, by describing the extent to 
which individuals in the experimental group received program services. The 
results of a special study of the childcare arrangements of SWIM partici- 
pants are also presented. 

The first section of the chapter provides an explanation of the types 
of participation measures presented in this chapter. The second section 
presents an overview of the participation patterns of all SWIM- eligible 
AFDC and AFDC-U registrants and two important subgroups — welfare 
applicants and recipients. After this broader perspective, the sequence in 
which registrants moved through the program model is tracked. This is 
followed by a discussion of the duration of services in SWIM — whether 
individuals participated one day, one week or several months. The last 
section of the chapter presents the childcare study results. 

Chapters 5, 6 and 7 use different types of participation measures in 
order to answer different types of research questions. Table 5.1 
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TABLE 5.1 



SWIM 

SUMMARY OF PARTICIPATION MEASURES USED 
IN THE SW IM REPORT 



Meosure 


Definition 


Questions Answered Using Meosure 


Longl tudlnol Activity 
Meosures 


These meosures focus on o group of Indlvl- 
duols who entered the progrom during o 
specified time period ond follow these 
Indlvlduols for o certoln number of months 
(In SW IX, for 12 months) offer progrom 
entry. 


Whot percent of reglstronts •ever* portl- 
clpoted in the progrom? In whot types of 
components were Indlvlduols most Ukely 
to portlclpote? To whot extent were 
Indlvlduols* AFDC gront omounts decreosed 
bocoose they did not cooperote with the 
progrom? Whot percent of reglstronts 
left the progrom? 


Ongol ng Portl c 1 po tl on 
Moos u res 


These moosures focus on o group of Indl- 
vlduols who entered the progrom during o 
specified time period ond follow these 
1 ndlv 1 duol s for o certoln number of months 
(In SWIM, for 12 months) offer progrom 
entry. lUey exomlne the proportion of 
progrom-el I g| bl e months In which Indlvl- 
duol s port 1 c 1 po ted. 


To whot extent did Indlvlduols portlcl- 
pote during every month they were 
o i i y i u i e xor ine progr om % 


Monthly Por tl c 1 pot 1 on 
Meosures 


These meosures focus on the group of 
Indlvlduols eligible for the progrom 
during o given month ond exomlne the 
proportion who were octlve during thot 
month. 


To whot extent did the proijrom soturote 
the WiN-mondotory coselood with employ- 
mont-enhonc \ ng octlvltlp* during o given 
month? In ony month, whot types of 
progrom services were utilized? How did 
the orroy of rendered progrom services 
chonge over time? 
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summarizes the various measures. in this chapter, longitudinal activity 
measures and measures of the duration of services are used. These measures 
indicate the percentage of registrants who ."ever" (that is, within 12 
months of initial registration) participated in the program, the types of 
canponents in which individuals were most likely to participate, the order 
in which registrants typically proceeded through the program model, and the 
average length of time registrants "ever* participated in the program. 
Chapter 6 addresses the extent to which the program implemented a 
continuous participation requirement. To measure this, the proportion of 
program- eligible months in which individuals participated is examined. 
Chapter / then analyzes the extent to which SWIM "staturated" the WIN- 
mandatory caselc with employment- enhancing activities. To do this, 
monthly participation measures are used. These represent the proportion of 
individuals eligible for the program during a month who were active in the< 
program during that month. 

I. Explanation of Longitudinal Activity Indicators 

Longitudinal activity measures focus on a group of individuals who 
enter a program during a specified time period and follow these individuals 
for a certain number of months after program entry. It is usefo 1 to begin 
the discussion by illustrating how the 12-month participation rates 
presented in this chapter are calculated. Figure 5.1 dopicts thfc program 
experiences of ten hypothetical SWIM registrants. These ten individuals 
registered at different points in the SWIM program on<2 had varying 
participation patterns after registration. in order to examine the 
participation patterns of all registrants for a full 12 months following 
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FIGURE 5.1 
SWIM 



ILLUSTRATION OF TIME PERIODS COVERED BY TWELVE-MONTH LONGITUDINAL 
ACTIVITY MEASURES USING TEN HYPOTHETICAL SAMPLE MEMBERS 
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Initial registration, only individuals who registered with SWIM by June 
1986 can be counted. Persons G, H, I and J, who registered after this 
date, are excluded frcra the calculation of 12-month participation rates* 
This type of measure takes into account the activities of each registrant 
during the 12 months following registration. This time period, for each 
registrant counted in the rate, is shown by the shaded area in the figure. 
Thus, for the examples shewn, five out of six individuals (or 83 percent) 
participated at sane point within 12 months of registration. 

These are the types of participation rates presented in the first 
section of this chapter using the full sample of registrants. As in the 
above illustration, the focus is on those individuals who egistered during 
the first year of the demonstration, the same sample used to calculate the 
program Impacts presented in Chapter 8. To allow follow-up of more than 12 
months, rates are also calculated for an early group of registrants, that 
is, those who registered between July 1985 and December 1985. 

This simple participation rate, as can be seen from Figure 5.1, does 
not take into account the duration of services — whether an individual 
participated one day, one week, one month or several months. A later 
section of this chapter addresses the issue of duration, using the same 
samples and follcw-up periods. 

II. Participation: An Overall Perspective 

Table 5.2 presents 12-month activity indicators, using data from the 
SWIM automated tracking system. 1 The broadest indicator of registrant 
activity, shown at the top of the table, indicates the proportion of 
individuals who, within 12 months after registration, took part in some 
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TABLE 5.2 



SWIM 

TWELVE-MONTH ACTIVITY MEASURES FOR SW I M-EL I G I BLES , 
ASSISTANCE CATEGORY 



Ac t iv i ty Measures 


AFDC 


AFDC-U 


Participated in Any Component, Including 






Employment While Registered 0 


7 7.3% 


74 . IX 


Participated in Any Component, Excluding 






Employment While Registered 


64 .4 


64.5 


Participated in Job Searcn Activities 


50.6 


56 .5 •*• 


Job Seo rch Wo rkshop 


4 1.5 


49. 0*** 


Job Club 


29.6 


29.8 


STAR 


0.7 


1 .0 


ISESA 


5 . 2 


7 .4 * * 


Union Job Search 


0.0 


I .3 *** 


Other Job Search 


1 .2 


I .6 


Participated in Work Experience 


19.5 


'19.3 


EWEP 


19.1 


19.0 


On-the-Job Training 


0.7 


0.7 


Participated in Education or Training 


24.3 


16.6*** 


Program-Arranged Education or Training 


14.3 


9.8*** 


Program-Arranged Education 


9.0 


6.1 


Provided by Community Colleges 


7.3 


4.8** 


Provided by JTPA 


0.9 


0.7 


Othe r Prov ide rs 


1 .4 


0.7 


Program-Arranged Training 


6 . 1 




Provided by Community Colleges 


2.7 


2.0 


Provided by JTPA 


I .0 


1.3 


Other Prov ide rs 


2.5 


0.9** 


scir — inn iqtcq cQucoTion or training 


12.8 


8.4 


Provided by Community Col leges 


8.5 


6.3* 


Provided by JTPA 


0.4 


0.6 


Other Providers 


4.8 


2.0*** 


Employed While Registered 0 


39.0 


34. 4** 


Moved Out of the SWIM Area 


8.0 


8.9 


De reg i stered 


61.5 


66.3** 


Due to Sanctioning 


10.6 


8.4 


Sample Size 


1608 


704 



(cant inued) 
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TABLE 5 .2 (cont inued ) 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations from the County of Son Diego Department of 
Social Services SWIM Automated Tracking System and EWE? attendance logs. 

NOTES: The sample for this table consists of SWIM-EI igibles who 
registered between July 1985 and June 1986. 

Activity measures are calculated as a percentage of the total 
number of persons in the indicated assistance category. The twe I ve-mon th 
follow-up period begins at the point of initial registration. 

Participation is defined as attending EWEP for at least one hour 
or any other activity for at least one day. 

A chi-square test was applied to differences between assistance 
categories. Statistical significance ie,els are indicated as: * = 10 percent; 
** = 5 percent; *** = 1 percent. 

a 

Program employment information is based on employment that was 
reported to program staff. Frogram employment data were not used ta measure 
impacts . 
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type of activity while registered with the program. According to this 
definition, about three-quarters of SWIM-eligibles participated in job 
search workshops, HfEP, OJT, job clubs, STAR, ISESA, other types of job 
search, education or training, or employment that did not result in 
immediate deregistration i^rr the program. This proportion was slightly 
higher for the AF^C s than the A^DC-U's — 77 percent versus 74 percent. 
Most of this differential is due to the fact that a higher proportion of 
AFDC's were employed while registered with the program. This probably 
occurred due to the *1Q0 hours" rule in effect for AFDC-U* s. According to 
this rule, AFDC-U 1 s who work more than 100 hours in a month become 
ineligible for welfare? the rule does not apply to AFDC's. 

Evident frcra this participation rate is that approximately one-quarter 
of the sample never participated in any type of activity — program- 
arranged, self-initiated or employment activity — while registered with 
the program. This lack of participation could reflect several types of 
situations. First, many of these registrants may have found jobs which 
resulted in deregistration frcra the program before they participated in any 
activities. Second, seme may have been denied AFDC or deregistered from 
the program for reasons other than employment before participating in any 
activities. Third, a small number may have been judged inappropriate for 
assignment to a program activity, for example, because they were 
undocumented workers. Finally, sane may never have attended the program 
activity to which they were assigned and may have been subsequently 
sanctioned. These situations are discussed in more detail in Chapter 6. 

The second overall indicator of registrant activity shown in Table 5.2 
represents a more limited definition of participation. This rate, unlike 



the first rate, does not count employment while registered with the program 
as an activity. It shows that almost two-thirds of the SWIM-eligibles 
participated in sane type of job search, work experience, education or 
training activity — a proportion that was almost identical for AFDC's and 
AFDC-IT S. 

Slightly over half of the sample — 51 percent of the AFDC registrants 
and 57 percent of the AFDOU registrants — participated in seme type of 
job search activity during the one-year follow-up period. As would be 
expected in a sequential program model, participation rates were highest in 
the first component in the model, that is, job search workshops. (Many 
registrants were likely to leave the program before reaching the second or 
third components in the model.) Forty- two percent of the AFDC's and 49 
percent of the AFDC-IT s participated in a job search workshop. 2 

Close to 30 percent of the sample participated in job clubs. Partici- 
pation in STAR, the component which replaced the job club component in 
January 1987 , was low. This is primarily because most of the SWIM- 
eligibles who registered with the program prior to July 1986 were beyond 
the job club/STAR point in the model sequence or had left the program by 
January 1937. Participation in job search activities other than job search 
workshops, job n ubs or STAR was not very prevalent among SWIM-eligibles. 
Most individuals who participated in other types of job search activities 
were active in the 90-day ISESA program. Five percent of the AFDC's and 7 
percent of the AFDC-IT s participated in this program. 

Approximately 19 percent of both AFDC 1 s and AFDC-IT s participated in 
work experience during the follow-up period, almost all through the EWEP 
program. Only a few individuals participated in on-the-job training, which 
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was provided through the Job Development Unit, 

Overall, 24 percent of the AFDC's and 17 percent of the AFDC-U' s 
participated in education or training activities, either prograuh-arranged 
or on the registrant's own initiative. 

Slightly over half of all sample members who participated i;i education 
or training activities had been placed in these activities by program 
staff. Most common was participation in educational programs, which 
included Adult Basic Education classes, English as a Second Language 
classes, and courses in preparation for General Educational Development 
examinations. Nine percent of the AFDC's and 6 percent of the AFDC-U 1 s 
attended such courses, most commonly through the community college system. 
Six ercent of the AFDC's and 4 percent of the AFDC-U* s participated in 
pw<jram-arranged training. 

Thirteen percent of the AFDC's and 8 percent of the AFDC-U' s 
participated in self-initiated education or training activities that were 
both known to and approved y the program staff."* 

According to program records, over one-third of the SWIM-eligibles 
were employed while still registered with the program. Part-time work, 
defined as 15-30 hours per week, did not lead to deregistration fron the 
program. According to the program tracking system data, however, some of 
these individuals were employed full-time {more than 30 hours per week). 
These individuals probably remained registered with the program only until 
IM staff verified their employment and issued a deregistration and/or case 
closure. 

Seventy percent of the AFDC's and 75 percent of the AFDC-U* s became 
ineligible for SWIM services at some point during the 12-month follow-up, 
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because they either moved out of a SWIM area or were deregistered f ran the 
program. The majority of those who exited the program did so within six 
months of registration; after the sixth month, the rate at which 
individuals deregistered from the program declined* 

Over half of all SWIM-el igibles — 51 percent of all AFDC's and 58 
percent of all AFDC-U* s — were deregistered for a reason other than a 
sanction; Sane of these deregistrations occurred when people left welfare 
entirely, either because they found employment or for other reasons; other 
deregistrations took place when clients remained on welfare but were no 
longer WIN-raandatory, e.g., because of the birth of a child. 

Approximately 8 percent of all SWIM-el igibles moved into the jurisdic- 
tion of a non-StflM program office within the county* Activity data for 
individuals served by non-£WIM offices were not collected as part of the 
evaluation, but these offices offered many of the same activities a/ailable 
through SWIM: job search workshops, job clubs, STAR, and EWEP. 

Eleven percent of AFDC's and 8 percent of AFDC-U 1 s were sanctioned for 
noncompliance with program requirements. 4 This proportion is higher than 
in most other states studied as part of the MDRC Work/Welfare 
Demonstration. 

Almost all individuals who eventually participated in SWIM did so 
within 12 months of registration; very few individuals began participating 
after the 12-raonth follow-up period had elapsed. (See Appendix Table C.l 
for 12- and 18-raonth performance indicators for an early sample of regis- 
trants.) it is also interesting to note, however, that sanctioning rates 
increased very little with longer follow-up. As discussed in Chapter 4, 
this was probably because sanctions were rarely imposed for individuals 
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noncanpliant in education and training activities. 

Recipients were more likely than applicants to participate within 12 
months of registration, 6 (See Table 5.3.) This pattern was true for both 
AFDC's and AFDC-U' s. Almost 57 percent of the AFDC applicants participated 
in job search, work experience, education or training activities, compared 
to 70 percent of the AFDC recipients; the analogous rates for the AFDC-U' s 
were 63 percent and 67 percent, respectively. A similar pattern was 
evident for almost all types of activities within the SWIM model. 

The likely explanation for these differences is a rather simple one. 
As shown in Table 5.3, applicants were much more likely than recipients to 
deregister from the program ~ reflecting their higher possibility of leav- 
ing welfare and the fact that about 15 percent of the applicants were 
denied welfare in the first place. 7 Cons<* juently, although both applicants 
and recipients were assignru to program activities, recipients were more 
apt to participate in them before deregistering. 

However, sanctioning rates were higher for applicants than for 
recipients, among both AFDC 1 s and AFDC-U' s. This may reflect greater 
noncompliance on the part of applicants. 

III. Sequences of Activities in SWIM 

The discussion in the previous section indicated that although almost 
three-quarters of the sample members participated in seme type of activity 
within 12 months of registration, about one- third of these participants 
were never active in job search workshops, the expected first component for 
the majority of SWIM participants. it is also true that a substantial 
proportion of the individuals who did attend job search workshops did not 
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TABLE 5.3 
SWIM 

TWELVE-MONTH ACT iVITY MEASURES FOR SWIM-EUGIBLFS, 
BY ASSISTANCE CATEGORY AND WELFARE STATUS 



Actlvltv Mancnrnc 


AFDC 


AFDC-U 


Annl 1 f nn t s 

«UU 1 1 IUII 1 9 


Que 1 n 1 nn ic 

Ret i p i en is 


To ♦ n 1 

10 TO 1 


Appl Iconts 


Recipients 


Totol 


Portlclpoted In Any Component, Including 














Employment While Registered 0 


71.7% 


81.1% 


77.3V** 


71.1% 


78.3% 


74.1%** 


Pn r 1 1 C I fin t on* In Anu fnmnnnont Cvr inHinn 
• u i i • u i |/u idu in MJiy Luinjjunun i # txc I uu t no 














Employment while Registered 


56.7 


69.6 


64. 4*** 


62.6 


67.1 


64.5 


Pfl r 1 1 C I nn tod In ih Conrrh Art tut t Sac 
» u I nti uu idu ill j JU bBO r t n AC I IV 1 I 1 65 


45.7 


53.8 


50. 6*** 


56.7 


56.3 


56.5 


Jnh ^onrch Wnrkchnn 


38.8 


43.4 


•31.5* 


50.4 


47.1 


49.0 


Joh fluh 


22.3 


34.5 


29.6*** 


25.4 


35.9 


29.8*** 


STAR 


0.9 


0.6 


0.7 


0.5 


1 .7 


j 0 b 

■ • v 


1 cpc a 

1 jCjA 


2.8 


6.8 


5.2*** 


6.1 


9.2 


7.4 


Union Job Search 


0.0 


0.0 


o.o b 


1.7 


0.7 


1.3 


inner jqd beorcn 


1.2 


1.2 


1.2 


2.2 


0.7 


1.6 


Portlclpoted hi work Experience 


15.3 


22.3 


19.5*** 


17.1 


22.4 


19.3* 


EWEP 


14.8 


22.0 


»9.1*** 


16.9 


22.0 


19.0^ 


On-the-job Trolnlng 


0.8 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 b 


Portlclpoted In Educotlon or Trolnlng 


18.1 


28.4 


24.3*** 


12.7 


22.0 


16. 6*** 


Progrom-Arronged cducotlon or Troining 


9.7 


17.4 


14. 3*** 


7.8 


12.5 


9.8* 


Progrom-Arronged Educotlon 


5.7 


11.2 


9.0*** 


4.9 


7.8 


6.1 


Provided by Community Colleges 


4.8 


9.1 


7.3*** 


3.9 


6.1 




Provided by JTPA 


0.2 


1.4 


0.9** 


0.5 


1.0 


4.8 b 


Other Providers 


1.1 


1.7 


1.4 


0.7 


0.7 


°' 7 b 
0.7 



(continued) 
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TABLE 5.3 (continued) 
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Activity Measures 


AFOC 


AFDC-U 


Appl l cants 


Recipients 


Total 


Appl 1 cants 


Recipients 


Total 


Program- Arranged Training 


4.6 


7.1 


6.1* 


3.2 


5.1 


4.0 


Provided by Community Colleges 


2.5 


2.9 


2.7 


1.2 


3.1 


2.0 


Provided by JTPA 


I.I 


0.9 


• 1.0 


1.5 


1.0 


l \ 


Other Providers 


1.2 


5.3 


2.5** 


0.7 


1.0 


0 9 

w. 7 


Self-Initiated Educotlan or Training 


9.1 


15.3 


12.8*** 


6.1 


11.5 


8.4** 


Provided by Community Colleges 


C 0 

b .y 


1 0.3 


8.5*** 


4.2 


9.2 


6.3** 


Provided by JTPA 


0.8 


0.2 


0.4 b 


1.0 


0.0 


0.6 b 


Other Providers 


3.1 


5.9 


4.8** 


1.5 


2.7 


2.0 


tmpi oyea whil e Registered 


37.7 


39.9 


39.0 


31.3 


38.6 


34.4* 


*ovou uut oi ine s*fi* Areo 


10.8 


6.0 


8.0*** 


;o.5 


6.8 


8.9 


Oeregl stored 


70.0 


55.8 


61. 5*** 


72.6 


57.6 


66. 3*** 


Due to Sanction 


12.8 


9.1 


10.6** 


9.3 


7.1 


8.4 


Sample Size 


647 


961 


1608 


409 


295 


704 
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SOURCE: See Toble 5.2. 

NOTES: The sample for this table Includes SWIM-EI Iglbl es who registered between July 1985 ond June 1986. 

Activity measures are colcuiated os a percentage at the total number of persons In the Indicated wel fare status within 
each asslstonce category. The twelve-month fallow-up period begins ot the paint of Initial reg< :trotlan. 

Participation Is defined os attending EWEP far at least one hour or ony other activity far ot least one day. 

A chl-squore test was applied to differences between welfare statuses within each osslstance category. Statistical 
significance levels are Indicated as: * = 10 percent; *• = 5 percent? *** = 1 percent. 

Program employment Information Is based on employment that was reported to program staff, Pragroa employment data were 
not used to moosure Impacts. 

b 

Chl-squore test Inappropriate due to low expected cell frequencies. 
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participate any further in SWIM. Many of these individuals became employed 
and/or left the welfare rolls, thus interrupting their program participa- 
tion. This section presents the typical paths that registrants followed 
through the SWIM program, highlighting the effect tl*at employment, parti- 
cularly part-time employment, had on registrants' experiences in the 
program. 

The SWIM program model specified sequences of components, depending on 
registrants' activities as of and prior to registration. Program planners 
envisioned the following major paths through the SWIM model. 

The primary planned SWIM activity sequence, as noted earlier, consist- 
ed of job search workshops followed, for those who failed to find jobs 
during workshops, by EWEP concurrent with job clubs. For those who 
completed EWEP and job clubs without finding employment, referrals to ISESA 
and/or education or training programs were to be made. Planners envisioned 
that most registrants would follow this activity sequence. 

Planners also expected a sizable proportion of registrants to be 
deferred from the job search workshops, and possibly from EWEP, because 
they had already participated in these activities within 12 months prior to 
registration. These registrants were to be assigned to job clubs (perhaps 
along with EWEP), followed by referral to ISESA and/or education or train- 
ing programs. Other anticipated exceptions to the typical sequence includ- 
ed relatively small numbers of registrant s who were employed as of registra- 
tion, and small nunbers participating in self- initiated education or train- 
ing activities; as of registration. Once this participation ended, these 
individuals were to be assigned to the primary SWIM sequence: job search 
workshops? EWEP along with job clubs; ISESA and/or education or training. 
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Table 5,4 shows the actual, sequences of activities, within 12 months 
of registration, for individualr who registered during the first year of 
SWIM* 8 Note that this table records employment that occurred while an 
individual was registered (generally part-time woe**} as well as employment 
which had the result of deregistering an individual from the program 
(generally full-time work). 

As planned, the most common first assignment for registrants was to a 
job search workshop. For 36 percent of the AFDC s and 43 percent of the 
AFDC-U 1 s, the first activity in which they participated was a workshop. 
The next step for those who initially participated in a workshop varied. 
Over one-quarter found employment that was known to program staff, either 
full-time or part-time, during the course of the workshop or before 
participating in another component. Approximately one- third proceeded to 
participate in EWEP. 

Surprisingly, frcra the perspective of the program planners, employment 
while registered (either part-time or full-time) was the sec< nd most common 
initial activity. Seventeen percent of AFDC 1 s and 13 percent of AFDC-U 1 s 
fit this pattern. These individuals rarely participated in any other type 
of activity. 

Seven percent of AFDC s and 4 percent of AFDC-U 1 s were participating 
in self- initiated education or training as of registration. 9 Most 
commonly, thesf* individuals remained in education and training throughout 
their time in the program; rarely did they participate in other SWIM 
activities. 

A small number of individuals (3 percent of AFDC* s and 2 percent of 
AFDC-U* s ) skipped the job search workshop portion of the SWIM model and 
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TABLE 5.4 



SWIM 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SW I M-EL I 6 I BL ES 
BY ASSISTANCE CATEGORY ANO PART 5C I PAT I ON IN A FIRST OR SECOND ACTIVITY 
WITHIN TWELVE MONTHS FOLLOWING INITIAL REGISTRATION 



First Activity 



Second Activity 



Job Search Workshop 



EWEP 
ISESA 

Program-Arranged Education 

or T ra i n i ng 
Sel f- In i t icred Education or 

Tro ining 
Employment While Registered 
Oeregistered Oue to Employment 
No Other Activity 



A'DC 



35.9 

12.7 
0.0 

1.2 

I .0 
9.7 
0.5 
10.7 



EWEP 



J ob Sea rch Wo rkshop 
ISESA 

Progroffl-Arranged Education or 

Tro ining 
Self-Initiated Education or 

Tro ining 
Employment While Registered 
Oeregistered Oue to Employment 
No Other Activity 



3.1 

0.1 
0.0 

0.4 

0.1 
0.9 
0.0 
1.6 



P rog ram- Arranged Educ a t i on 
or Tro ining 



lob Search Workshop 

EWEP 

ISESA 

Self-initiated Educotion or 

T ra i n i ng 
Employment While Registered 
Oeregistered Oue to Employment 
No Other Activity 



6.3 

0.5 
0.0 
0.0 

1.5 
1.3 
0.1 
3.0 



{ cont i nued ) 
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TAfc\E 5.4 (continued) 



First Acti v i ty 




Second Activity 


AFDC 


AFDC-U 


Self-Initiated Education 
or Training 




7.3 


4.1*** 






Job Search Workshop 

EWEP 

1 SESA 

Program-Arranged Education 

or Training 
Employment While Registered 
Doregistered Due to Employment 
No Other Activity 


0.6 
0.0 
0.0 

0.4 
1.4 
0.0 
4. r 


0.4 

0.0° 
~ ~a 
0.0 

0 . 3 
1.3 
0.1° 
2.0»»* 


Emp : ayroent While 


Reg i stered 




16.9 


13. !•• 






Job Search Warksuap 

EWEP 

ISESA 

Program-Arranged Education or 

Trai ni ng 
Self-Initiated Education or 

Training 
Deregi stereC Due to Employment 
No Other Activity 


1.0 
0.1 
0.0 

0.8 

0.5 
2.8 
11.8 


1 .3 
0.1° 

o.o G 
o.r 

A 1 

0 • 1 

4.3* 

7.0*** 


Deregisrered Due 
E<no l ayment 


to 




1.3 


3.0*** 






SWIM Component 

Employment While Registered 

No Other Activity 


0.2 
0.5 
0.6 


0.7 
fU6 
i .8** 


Other Activ i ty 




Any Activity 


*' . G 


3.7 


Never Active 


24.0 


26.6 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


Sample Size 


1 S08 


704 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations from the County of Son Diega Department of Social 
Services SWIM Automated Tracking System and H*EP attendance logs. 

NOTES : The sample for this table includes 2W IM-E1 i gi bl es who registered 
between July 1985 and June 1986. 

Distributions may not add to 100.0 percent and 'Second Activity* 
percentages may not add ta 'First Activity* percentages due to rounding. 

(continued) 
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TABLE 5.4 (continued) 



Participation in a first or second activity following initio 1 
registration is defined os ottending EWEP for ot leost one hour or ony other activity 
for at least one day, 

Progrom employment information is bosed on employr^nt thot was reported 
to progrom stoff. Progrom employment doto were not used to meosure impacts. 

A chi-squore test was opplled to differences between assistance 
categories. Statistical significance levels ore indicoted as; * = 10 percent? ** = 5 
percent; *♦* = I percent. 

°Chi-squore test inopp ropr iote due to low expected cell frequencies. 
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participated initially in EWEP. As discussed earlier, it is likely that 
these individuals had already participated in job search workshops within 
12 months prior to registration. 

IV. Duration of Participation 

So far in this chapter, an individual has been considered a partici- 
pant if he/she attended an activity for at least one day during the 
12-month follow-up period. No distinction has been made between regis- 
trants who participated one day and those who participated for 12 months. 
This secMon presents findings on the duration of participation. 

This discussion does not take into account the number of months in 
which a registrant was el 4 gible for the program. It sijnply characterizes 
the duration of participation within the 12-month follow-up period, since 
impacts are calculated for all individuals in the sample, regardless of how 
long they remained eligible for the program. (Chapter 6 addresses the 
extent to which individuals were active during every month they were 
SWItf- eligible. ) 

Averaging the number of months in which individuals took part in scrae 
type of activity while registered with the program provides an overall indi- 
cator of the length of time registrants participated. Included is partici- 
pation in job search workshops, EWEP, OJT, job clubs, STAR, ISESA, other 
types ot job search, education or training, or employment while registered 
with the program. Using this type of measure, sample members participated 
on average during 4.4 months of the 12-month follow-up period. This 
statistic includes the one-quarter of the sample who never participated. 
Among participants, the average number of ■active* months was 5.8. 
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Excluding months in which registrants 1 only activity was employment, 
sample members participated on average during 3.0 months of the 12-month 
follow-up period* This statistic, hcwever, includes the one-thJ-1 of the 
sample who never par-icipated in job search, work experience or education/ 
training, Among participants in such activities, the average number of 
^active,* months was 4u5 . 

The above figures make no distinction between registrants who partici- 
pated one day during the month and those who participated every day of the 
mon„h. Duration of participation is more evident when each SWIM program 
component is considered separately. Each component had different partici- 
pation requirements. For example, individuals wh only participated in a 
job search workshop, a two-week activity, could not have participated for 
more than 10 days during the month. Registrants who participated only in 
job clubs, the biweekly job search activity, are likely to have partici- 
pated only one or two days during each month. And, registrants in school 
may have been enrolled in ESL classes which were held two mornings per week 
— for a maximum of about eight days of the month. In addition, for sane 
components attendance data were available, but for o^ers only enrollment 
data were available. 

Job search activities were generally the least time- intensive compon- 
ents in *:he model. Among those who participated in job search workshops 
during the 12-month follcw-up period, over three-quarters remained i;* the 
workshop for the entire ten-day period. On average, job club participants 
attended 4.1 job club sessions within the follw-up per.'od. 

The extent of participation in ISESA — which consisted of two- or 
three-hour weekly job search sessions along with individual job search 
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between sessions over a 90-day period • - varied among participants. Data 
on the actual number of sessions attended are not available. But the 
length of tire individuals remained enrolled in this program provides some 
clues as to he ■ many sessions registrants were likely to have attended. 
About one-third of the participants remained enrolled with the program for 
3 0 days; another 22 percent were enrolled 31-6 0 days; and the remaining 
participants were enrolled for the full duration of the component. 10 

Among those who participated in EWEP, participation was quite 
intensive. The average number of hours worked at a worksite during the 
12-raonth follow-up period was 167: 161 hours for AFDC registrants and 177 
hours for AFDC-U registrants. EWEP participants were generally assigned to 
work 20-30 hours per week; registrants did not work full-time hours. 
Consequently, the average of 16 8 hours cannot be directly translated into 
actual full-time days. However, these hours would be the rough equivalent 
of 24 full days of work. 

Individuals who participated in education or training programs 
generally remained active over a long period of time although participation 
was not necessarily full-time. On average, registrants remained enrolled 
with community college programs for a period of 195 days within the 
12-raonth follow-up period; the enrollment period in JTPA programs averaged 
88 days during the follow-up period; and enrollment in other types of 
programs averaged 138 days within this period. in terms of months, 
registrants were active in education or training programs during an average 
of 5.5 months within the 12-raonth follow-up period. 

The length of time registrants remained employed while registered also 
varied. However, on average, part-time employment spanned a period of 149 




days while full-time employment covered a period of 94 days. In terms of 
months, registrants were employed (while registered) during an average of 
4.7 months within the 12-raonth follow-up period. 



V. Special Study of Childcare 

Support services are key ranponents in programs that seek to maximize 
participation. The lack of such services is often viewed as the primary 
impediment to mandatory programs, particularly those which mandate 
continuous participation. This section present? the results of a special 
study of one important type of support service in SWIM, childcare. 

The purpose of the study was to describe participants' childcare 
arrangements. The study did not investigate why participants chose certain 
types of care or whether participants were satisfied with their 
arrangements. Evidence presented in Chapter 7, however, indicates that 
childcare problems were a barrier to participation for only a small number 
of registrants. 

To investigate the types of childcare arrangements registrants util- 
ized in £WIM, MDRC staff reviewed the program case files of a randan sample 
of 121 AFDC registrants — 61 who participated in July 1986 and 60 who were 
active in November 1986. 11 AJFDC-U registrants, who by definition are in 
two-parent households, were not included in the sample. Participants were 
defined as those active in any type of SWIM component: job search work- 
she,, s, job clubs, EWEP, ISESA, program-arranged education/training, self- 
initiated education/training, and employment while registered. The case 
files were reviewed to ascertain the nature of childcare arrangements 
°'iring November 1986 (when children were likely to be in school) and during 



July 1986 (generally a non-school month). On the basis of case notes, 
standard childcare assessment forms, and reimbursement vouchers found in 

the case files, information was recorded for each child of the 

1 2 

registrant. XA as much possible, data collectors tried to isolate 
childcare arrangements for the two months in question. 

In terms of childcare requirements, registrants who participated 
during the selected months were a diverse group. Anong the 121 registrants 
in the sample, 50 percent had one child? 31 percent had two children; and 
19 percent of the registrants had three or more children. In 7 percent of 
the cases, the youngest child of the registrant was under six years of age. 
These registrants were probably "soft mandatories," i.e., individuals who 
were WIN-mandatory because they were in school. For 46 percent of the 
registrants, their youngest child was between six and nine years of age. 
The youngest child of 26 percent of the registrants was batween 10 -and 13 
years old. For 22 percent of the registrants, all children were at least 
14 years old. Overall, data were collected on 213 children. 13 

Registrants in the sample also participated in a wide range of activi- 
ties during the review months. Forty percent were employed? 26 percent 
were in self-initiated education or training? 21 percent participated in 
job clubs during the month? 10 percent were in job search workshops? 9 
percent were active in EWEP? 7 percent participated in program-arranged 
education or training? 4 percent had attended an EWEP orientation? and 3 
percent were active in other types of activities. Note that many individ- 
uals participated in more than one activity during the review months. 

The results of the case file reviews, conbinod for the July and 
November samples, are shown in Table 5.5. The childcare arrangements for 




TABLE 5.5 



SWIM 



PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CK I LD CARE ARRANGEMENTS FOR AFDC PARTICIPANTS, 

BY PROVIDER AND LOCATION 





Ar raf.gements 


Ar rangemen ts 




for 


for 






Pa r t i c i pan t ' s 


Al 1 Chi idren 


Provider and Location 


Younges t Child 


of Participant 


Relative Provided Core 


L C 


i 
i 


0 u 


c 
. J 


In Ch i 1 d • s Home 


0 

7 


1 


1 7 
1 L 


7 
• / 


1 n Prov i d e r ' s Home 


I 2 , 


4 


1 1 
1 1 


• 0 


Location of Care Not Found in Casefile 


L 

0 « 


L 
0 


0 


L 

. o 


Non-Relative Provided Care 


14, 


0 


12 


.7 


In Child's Home 


1 , 


7 


ft 

u 


0 

• 7 


1 n Prov ider 1 s Home 


8, 


3 


7 


. 0 


Location of Care Not Found in Casefile 


4 , 


I 


4 


. 7 


r a ii n C n r a 

uruup LOlC 


4 . 


I 


4 


. 2 


' n Prov i der ' s Home 


2 4 


c 

j 


L 


Q 
• 0 


In a Center 


1 . 


1 


I 


.4 


SWIM Activity Usually Occ:»ri;ed While Child 










WG5 in n 15/ncr Regular bCnOOI 


1 1 . 


6 


8 


. 5 


Other Care Provided by o Relative 


0. 


0 


0 


.0 


Other Care Provided by a Non-Relative 


3. 


3 


2 


.3 


Additional Care Provider Not Found in 










Casef i I e 


8. 


3 


6 


. 1 


SWIM Activity Always Occurred While Child 










was in His/Her Regular School 


6. 


6 


5 


. 6 


Child Cj'ed for Self (|/ years or older) 


23. 


I 


28 


. 6 


Provider Information for July or 










November 1986 Not Found in Casefile 


12. 


4 


9 


.9 


Total 


1 00. 


0 


1 00 


0 


Sample Size 0 


121 


213 



SOURCE; MDRC calculations from casefile reviews of randomly chosen . FDC 
registrants who were active during July or November, 1986. 

NOTES: Distributions may not odd to 100. 0 percent and subcategories may not 
add to category totals due to rounding. 

G Faur participants (representing 7 children) who were active during 
both July and November 1986 were randomly chosen for both the July and November 
samples. Therefore, 4 participants and 7 children ore represented twice in the 
sample size. 
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participants are best characterized by focusing on the situation of che 

registrants' youngest child. The results indicate that 30 percent of the 

participants did not need childcare during the review months: For 23 

percent of the participants, their youngest child was at least 14 years 
i p 14 

old. For 7 percent of the participants, all SWIM activity took place 
while their voungest child and, presumably, all their children, were in 
school. 

Twelve percent of the participants were active in SWIM while theii 
youngest child was in school, but required pre-school, after-school or 
."back-up.* care. For most of these participants, case file reviews did net 
yield further information on the provider. 

Over two-fifths of all participants (42 percent) used informal day 
care arrangements for their youngest child. For over two-thirds of those 
with informal arrangements (28 percent of the entire childcare sample), 
care was provided by relatives as opposed to non-relatives. Among those 
whose children were cared for by relatives, the care took place in the 
child 1 s heme almost as frequently as in the relative's home. Among those 
whose children were cared for by a non-relative, the care most commonly 
took place in the non-relative's home. 

Only 4 percent of the participants placed their youngest child in a 
formal group care arrangement. These participants, who generally had 
children under six years of age, used facilities at the University of 
California - San Diego and the YMCA. 

Similar childcare patterns are evident when all children of the 
registrants, not just the youngest child, are included in the statistics 
(Table 5.5). In fact, 84 percent of the sampled participants had the same 
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type of childcare arrangement for all their children. The remaining 16 
percent of the registrants used childcare arrangements that differed within 
the family according to the childrens' ages, 

Childcare arrangements differed between "school," and "non- dcnool" 
months as shown in Table 5.6, For one- third of the November 1986 partici- 
pants, all or part of their SWIM activity occurred while their youngest 
child was in school. During July 1986 , when children were generally not in 
school, informal care provided by relatives or non-relatives became more 
common. in July, 52 percent of the participants used informal day care. 
In November, 3 2 percent of the participants used this type of care. 

Childcare arrangements also differed according to the age of each 
child (Table 5.7). The few young children in the sample (less than six 
years old) were likely to be cared for in a formal group care arrangement, 
These in the six- to thirteen-year-old age group were most likely to be in 
school and/or cared for by a relative. 

No clear relationship was evident between childcare arrangements and 
the type of SWIM activity in which the registrant was participating during 
the review month. The o^e exception was that those who used informal 
non-relative care wer* more likely to be EWEP or job club participants. 

Childcare arrangements did not generally vary according to the 
demographic characteristics of the registrants, with one statistically 
significant exception: Individuals with older children who could care for 
themselves were more likely to have been employed during the two years 
prior to their initial program registration than registrants with younger 
children. Additionally, registrants who used relatives to provide 
childcare were less likely to have prior employment than individuals who 
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TABLE 5.6 



SWIM 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CH I LD CARE ARRANGEMENTS 
OF AFDC PARTICIPANT'S YOUNGEST CHILO, 
BY PROVIDER AND LOCATION, AND BY REVIEW MONTH 



Provider nnri Incntlnn 


o ! y 19 86 


November 1986 


Relofive Provided Core 


34.4 


21.7 


In Child's Hone 


11.5 


6.7 


Ifl Provider' C M n mp 
in riuviuvc 9 n U ill c 


14.8 


1 D. 0 


LOCOtiOfl Of f n rp Nn t P n 1 1 n *\ 1 n fncpf ! I o 


8 . 2 


5 . 0 


Non-Relfltivp P r n v i rl u rl C n ro 

11 u n i\ c i u i i i c riuviUwU w U 1 v 


18.0 


10.0 


In r hH.'1'c H n mp 
111 wflllu b n u in c 


3.3 


0.0 


1 n P rov i de r ' s Home 


8.2 


8.3 


Locotion of Core Not Found in Cosefile 


6.6 


1. ? 


Group Core 


1.6 


6.7 


In Provider's Home 


1.6 


3.3 


!n o Center 


0.0 


3.3 


CW 1 U A f t i \f ! t U II C 11/1 1 1 Vi (\ C C l l r r o H III U ! In u. ! 1 H 

on in\ At ii v i I y usuuiiy uccurreo While Child 






was in His/Her Regular School 


0.0 


23.3 


Other Core Provided by o Relative 


0.0 


c • 


Other Core Provided by a Nan-Relative 


0.0 


6. 


Additional Core Provider Not Found in 






Cosefile 


0.0 


16.7 


SWIM Activity Always Occurred While Child 






was in His/Her Regular School 


3.3 


10.0 


Child Cored for Self (14 years or older) 


29.5 


16.7 


Provider Information for July or 






November 1986 Not Found in Cosefile 


13.1 


11.7 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


Sample Size 0 


61 


60 



SOURCE: See Table 5.5. 

NOTES: Distributions <noy not odd to 100.0 percent and subcategories mcy 
not add to category totcls dus to rounding. 

Tests of statistical significance w«re not examined. 

a 

Four participants (representing 7 children) who were active during 
both July and November were randomly chosen for both the July ond November 
samples. Therefore, 4 participants onu 7 children ore represented twice in the 
sample size. 



TABLE 5.7 



SWIM 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CH I LD CARE ARRANGEMENTS OF AFDC PARTICIPANTS, 
BY PROVIDER OF CH I LD CARE AND CHILD'S AGE 



Provider 


Child 
Less Than 
6 Yeors 


Child 

6-9 
Yeors 


Child 
I o-l 3 
Yeo rs 


Child 
14 Yeors 
or Older 


To to 1 


Reiotlve Prov Ided Co re 


30.0 


45.6** 


55. 4*** 


0.0*** 


33,9 


Non-Rel o t i ve Prov ided 
Co re 


20.0 


21.1 


20.0 


0.0*** 


14,1 


Group Core 


30. 0*** 


8.8 


1.5 


0.0* 


4.7 


SWIM Activity Usuol ly 
Occurred Wh i I e Child 
Wos In H i 3/He r 
Reguiar School 


20.0 


8.8 


16. 9** 


0.0*** 


9.4 


SW IM AC t i v i ty Al woys 
Occurred Wh i le Chi Id 

WOS 1*. KiS/H'T 

Regular School 


0.0 


1 5 .8*** 


4.6 


0.0** 


6.3 


Child Cored for Self 
( 14 yec i . or older) 


0.0* 


0.0*** 


1.5*** 


100.0*** 


31.8 


Total 


1 00.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1 00.0 


) 00.0 


Sample Size 0 


10 


57 


65 


60 


192 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations from casefile reviews of randomly chosen AFDC 
registrants who were octive during July or November, 1986. 

NOTES: Distributions moy not add to 100.0 percent due to rounding. 

For eoch cell in the table, o statistical test was performed to 
determine whether the proportion of children in a particular age category using an 
orrongement wos different from the proportion of children in all other age groups who 
used thot orrongement. For example, the 30 percent of children less thon 6 yeors who 
had relotives providing care is not si gn. f icontl y different from the combined percent 
in ether oge groups who used that orrongement. Differences ,re statistically 
significant using o chi-square test ol the fallowing levels: * = 10 percent; *• = 5 
pe rcent ; ••• = 1 pe rcent . 

°Twenty-one children were excluded from this toble due to missing 
provider information. 
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used nonr relative care. 

Finally, the data yield limited infonu tion concerning the extent to 
which registrants utilized program monies to pay for childcare. Clear 
evidence that program monies had been used for childcare during the 
selected months was found in the case files of only 12 percent of the 
participants. As already noted in Chapter 4, the 22 percent of the 
participants whose children were all at least 14 years old were not 
eligible for program childcare monies. The case files of 37 percent of the 
participants showed no evidence of program-paid childcare. An unknowi. 
number of these registrants may have been only in activities for which no 
childcare monies were available, fnr example, self- initiated education/ 
training or employment. For the remaining quarter of the sample, the data 
did not alio* any assessment to be made concerning whether program 
childcare monies had been usee? during the two review months. 
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CHAPTER 6 



OTHER PARTICIPATION ISSUES 

One of the key features of SWIM was the requirement that registrants be 
active in the program as long as they remained WIN-raandatory. Most other 
welfare initiatives have had program requirements that were either limited 
in duration or, if the program model specified ongoing participation, were 
de fact o short terra. This chapter assesses the extent to which a 
continuous participation requirenent was implemented in Sf M and provides 
an overview of noncompliance activities and outcomes. In addition, the 
chapter examines the extent to which registrants remained in the program 
but escaped any participation withovc being sanctioned. 

I« Assessment of the Continuous Participation Requirement 

The extent to which individuals participate in a progr^n on 
continuous basis is a complicated concept to measure. In reading this 
section, three measurement issues should be kept in mind. First, all 
activities viewed by program staff as fulfilling the program's parti- 
cipation requirenents are include: 1 in the definition oi participation. 
Thus, in addition to participation in program- arranged activities, employ- 
ment while registered with SWIM and participation in sexf-initiated educa- 
tion or training fall under ,the definition of participation. Second, 
individuals were considered active in a month if they participated at least 
one day during the month For example, no distinction is made between 
those who participated one day and those who participated 20 days during a 
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month. Third f individuals were considered eligible for SWIM during any 
month in which they were registered for least one day. In the two years 
that SWIM operated, during a typical month ever 75 percent of those 
registered at least one day during the month were registered (and thus 
SWIfc- eligible) throughout the month { i. e. f every day of the month). The 
remaining 25 percent either registered or Reregistered at some point during 
the month. This issue is discussed further in Chapter 7. 

To examine continuous participation, the length of time that indi- 
viduals were eligible for the program must be taken ito account. The ten 
hypothetical sample members shown in Figure 5.1 of Chapter 5 can be used to 
illustrate this point. 

Persons A and B were eligible for the program in all 12 months of a 
one-year follow-up period. Person C f In contrast, was eligible for the 
program in only three months — October, November and December 1985 — 
within a 12-iuonth follow-up period. For persons A and B, a continuous 
participation requirement would involve 12 months of activity. For Person 
C it would i;wolve only three months of activity. 

How long individuals remained registered with the program, and thus 
eligible for program services, throughout a 12-raonth follow-up period is 
shewn in Table 6.1. Thirty-seven percent of the registrants were eligible 
for SWIM throughout the 12-raonth period; 23 percent were SWItt-eligible for 
one to three months out of the 12; 19 percent for four to six racnths? 14 
percent for seven to nine months; and 8 percent for ten or eleven months. 
On average, registrants were eligible for the program for 7.8 months of the 
12-raonth follow-up period. 

The extent to which individuals participated during every month they 
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TABLE 6.1 



SWIM 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SW 1M-EL IG 1BLES BY PARTICIPATION STATUS 
AND NUMBER OF MONTHS REGISTERED FOR SWIM DURING THE 
TWELVE MONTHS FOLLOWING .NITIAL REC TR AT I ON 



Number 


of 




Non- 




U n n t h £ 
fll U II I II » 


D o A ■ eta r a H 

Kcyl S i 6 reo 


ro r t I c i po n T s 


par 1 1 c 1 po n t s 


To to 1 


1 




0.8 


13.9 


4 ft 


2 




4.5 


23.9 


9.2 


3 




6.3 


18.4 


9.3 


4 




5.8 


8.6 


6.5 


5 




7.5 


6.3 


7.2 


6 




5.4 


4.4 


5.1 


7 




5.0 


2.9 


4.5 


8 




5.4 


2.7 


4.8 


9 




5 .5 


1.9 


4.6 


I 0 




4.7 


1.4 


3.9 


1 1 




4.6 


I .0 


3.7 


12 




44.5 


14.5 


37.2 


Torol 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Sompl e 


Size 


1749 


563 


231 2 



SOURCE; MDRC calculations from the County of Son Diego Deportment of 
Sociol Services SWIM Automated Tracking System and EWEP attendonce lags. 

NOTES: The somple for this table includes SW IM-El i gi bi es who 
registered between Ju',y 1 985 t,n4 June 1 986 . 

The somple is weighted to odjust far the higher proportion 
of AFDC 1 s , relotive to fhe proportion of AFDC-U's, in our sample. 

Distributions moy no? add to 100.0 percent due to rounding. 

Por ti ci po ti on is defined os ottending EWEP for ot leost one 
hour or ony other activity for at leost one day. 

Registered during a montn is defined as registered for at 
leost one doy during the month. 

Tests of statistical significance were not examined. 
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were SWIM-eligible is shown in Table 6,2. Several points are evident. 

First, as noted in Chapter 5, about one-quarter of the registrants 
never participated within the 12-month follow-up period. Obviously, for 
these individuals an ongoing participation requirement was not achieved. 
It shoiu J be noted that the majority of these nonparticipants were eligible 
for the program for only a few months (see Tabl3 6 .I). 1 

Second, only a small proportion of all registrants — 16 percent — 
were active during all the months in which they were eligible for program 
services. Inevitable periods of inactivity duo to assignment lags between 
activities, illness, or other temporary interruptions in participation may 
make this definition of continuous activity overly stringer* If con- 
tinuous activity is defined as participating for at least 70 percent of the 
months in which registrants were program eligible, then slightly over one- 
third (36 percent) of all registrants were continuously active. Among 
participants (i.e., registrants who ever participated during the 12-raonth 
period) , almost 50 percent were continuously active using this definition. 2 

Appendix Table D.l illustrates that these proportions did not seem to 
vary according to the number of months individuals were registered with the 
program. Continuous participation was as likely for individuals with long 
periods of eligibility as for those with short periods. In addition 
(although Dot shewn in the table), these proportions did not differ between 
AFDC and AFDC-U registrants. 

Those who were active in at least 7 0 percent cf their eligible months 
participated, on verage, during 8.0 months (including employment as 
participation) and during 4.9 months (not including employment as 
participation). This average was virtually identical for AFDC and AFDC-U 
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TABLE 6.2 
SW IM 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SW I M-EL IG I BLES, BY PERCENT OF 
MONTHS ACTIVE OUT OF MONTHS REGISTERED, A;* D BY ASSISTANCE CATEGORY 



Percent of Months Active 
Cut of Months Registered 


AFDC 


AFDC-U 


TotOl 


100 


1 5.8 


15.2 


1 5.6 


90-99 


5.5 


4.7 


5.2 


80-89 


7 .3 


6.5 


7.0 


70-79 


7.6 


8.8 


8.0 


60-69 


8.9 


6.4 


8.0 


50-59 


1 1 .8 


14.2 


12.7 


40-49 


3.8 


2.7 


3.4 


30-39 


5.9 


5 .7 


5.8 


20-29 


4.9 


2.4 


4.0 


10-19 


3.9 


5.3 


4.4 


1-9 


1 .4 


1 .8 


I .5 


0 


23 .3 


26 .3 


24 .4 


Totol 


1 00.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Somple Size 


1491 


821 


2312 



SOURCE: MDRC colculotions from the County of Son Diego Depc tment of 
Sociol Services SWIM Automoted Trocking System ond EWEP ottentfunce logs. 

NOTES: The somple for this toble includes individuols who registered 
between July 1 985 ond June 1 986 . 



The somple is weighted to odjust for the higher proportion of 
AFDC s « relotive to the proportion of AFDC-U's, in our somple. 

Distributions moy not odd to 100.0 percent due to rounding. 

Port! ci poti on is defined os ottending EWEP for ot leost one 
hour or ony other octivity for ot leost one 4oy. 

Registered during o month is defl..ed os registered ot leost 
one doy during ;he month* 



Tests of stotlsticol significonce ware not exomined. 
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registrants. 

What types of activities typically occupUS the participants who were 
continuously active according to this definition? Analysis of the program 
tracking data indicated that among this group, employment, while SWIM-regis- 
tered wa*> the most common activity, follwed by education and training 
activities* The mix of activities did not seem to depend on the number of 
months an individual was registered with the program; These two types of 
activities were most common among all individuals who were continuously 
active, regardless of whether these individuals were eligible for SWIM for 
a short or long time. 

The fact that the program did not impose an ongoing participation 
requirement for almost two-thirds of all registrants raises an important 
question: why were registrants inactive during months in which they were 
program- eligible? This question is addressed briefly in the next section 
of this chapter and in more detail in Chapter 7. 

II* Noncompliance Activity and Outcomes 

This section provides an overview of the extent to which registrants 
failed to attend assigned activities, the activities in which this was most 
likely to happen, and the eventual outcomes of these situations. Note that 
the research definition of noncompliance differs from the ^e^inition used 
by program staff. For research purposes, noncompliance is defined as the 
failure of registrants to attend assigned activities or comply with other 
program requirements. As is shown, many cf those identified as noncora- 
pliant in this study had valid reasons, from the program staff's point of 
view, for not participating in or dropping out of a component. 3 
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To describe the extent to which individuals were not in compliance 
with program requirement s f MDRC staff reviewed the case files of a subgroup 
of registrants, both participants and nonparticipants. The sample 
consisted oi: 144 AFDC and 98 AFDC-U SWIM-eligibles, randomly selected from 
the group ho registered with SWIM between January 1 and March 31, 1986 . 
These registrants 1 program activities were tracked for 15 to 18 months 
after registration. 

A summary of the findings based on the case file study is shown in 
Figure 6 1 and Table 6.3. More than nine out of ten sample members (93 
percent) were assigned to an active component — either a program- arranged 
activity, approved self- initiated education or training, or employment 
while registered. Avery high proportion — four-fifths of all registrants 
(or 87 percent of those assigned to an activity) — at some point failed to 
attend an assigned activity or failed to comply with some other aspect of 
program requirements. However, most of the noncompliant individuals had a 
valid reason for this failure. Only 21 percent of all nonccmpliant 
registrants were ever determined to have no legitimate reason for their 
actions. Moreover, more than four-fifths of those with no legitimate 
reason either eventually completed the activity in which they were non- 
ccmpliant or were sanctioned. 

The most frequent *-ype of noncompliance was failure to initially show 
up at an assigned activity (Table 6.4). Almost half of the nonccmpliant 
registrants failed to attend their initially assigned job search workshop 
session. One-fifth failed to attend their first job club session. Nine 
percent failed to attend an EWEP orientation or an assigned EWEP worksite. 
Ten percent missed at least one appointment with program staff. 
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Fi gure 6 . 1 
SW 1M 

FLOW OF SWIM-EL IG IBLES THROUGH THE NONCOMPLIANCE AND ADJUDICATION PROCESS 



Not Assigned 
to on Active Component 
18 



Cosef i I e Study 
Sorapl e 
242 



Assigned to on 
Active Component 
224 



Noncompl i ont ot Some 
Point Wi th Progrora 
Req ui rements 
194 



Compl iont With Al 1 
Progrora Requirements 
30 



Legitimote Reosons Estoblished 
for All Instonces of 
Noncompl i once n 
1 53 G 



No Legitimote Reoson Established 
for At Leost One Instonce of 
Noncompl i once 

41 



Stotus After Noncompl i once : 



Erapl oyed 
Compl eted 
Unknown 



Act I v i ty 



41 
54 

70 



r 



T 



No Leal tiraote Reckon 
for Fi rst Instono 
of Noncompl i once 

32 d 



T 



1 



Legi timote Reoson for 
First Instonce of 
Noncompl i cnce but No 
Legitimote Reoscn for 
Subseq uent 1 ns tor.ce 
of Noncom^ionce 



Completed Activity 
ond Never 

Soncti oned 3 

Compi eted Activ i ty 
but Sonctioned for 
Subseq uent Instonce 
of Noncompl ionce 1 1 



Did Not Complete 
Activity ond 
Soncti oned 

Did Not Complete 
Activity ond Never 
Soncti oned 



15 



T 



Completed Activity 
ond Never 

Sonctioned 3 

Completed Activity 
but Sonctioned for 
Subseq uent I nsvonce 
of Noncompl i once 0 

Did hot Complete 
Activ i ty ond 
Sonctioned 2 



L 



nid Not Complete 
• 1 1 v 1 1 y ond Never 
ret i oned 
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SOURCE: MDRC colculotions from cosefile reviews of rondoaly chosen 
SW IM-EI igi bl es who registered between Januory 1 ond March 31, 1986* 

NOTES: °0f ttese 153 people, 98 hod one instonce of noncompl i once ; 55 hod 
two instonces of noncompl i once, 
b 

The stotuses offer noncompl ionce ore not mutuolly exclusive. 

C 0nly Applies to those who become employed offer the first 
instonce of noncompl ionce. 

d 

Of these 32 people, 6 hod one instonce of noncompl i once ond 26 

hod two. 

e 

inforraotion regording the completion status for the second 
instonce of noncompl ionce is missing for one of the niue people in this 
cotegory. it is known, however, thot tnis individuol wos never nnctioned. 
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TABLE 6.3 



SWIM 

KEY NONCOMPLIANCE INDICATORS FDR SW IM-EL IG IBLES, 
BY ASS ISTANCE CATEGDRY 



1 nri 1 rrt tnr 


A C ft c 

AFDl 


AFDC-U 


Total 


Assigned to an Active Component 


93. 8X 


9D.8X 


92. 6% 


Nancam pi [ant 


79.9 


BD.6 


8D.2 


Reason for Noncompi lance 








No Legitimate Reason for at Least 








Gne Instance of Noncompi iance 


16 .D 


18.4 


16.9 


Legitimate Reason for All 








Instances of Noncompi iance 


63 .9 


62.2 


63.2 


Sanct oned° 


ID. 4 


14.3 


12. D 


Total Number of SW IM-EI Igl bl es 
In Casef i 1 e Kcv i ew 


144 


98 


242 



SDURCE: MORC calculations from casefile reviews of randomly chosen 
SW IM-EI 1 3 i bl es who registered between January I and March 3 1 , 1 986 . 

NDTES : Noncompliance Is defined as failing to attend an assigned 
activity for the required number of days or failing to meet other program 
requirements. Dther requirements Include verifying education or training 
attendance and behaving In o cooperative manner while attending a program 
com po nen t . 

Noncompliance Indicators are calculated as a percentage of 
all sample members in the indicated assistance category. 

Tests of statistical significance were not examined. 

o 

During the casefile reviews, a registrant was considered to 
be sanctioned if there wa: an Indication in the registrant's program case 
file thof the grant had been reduced due to noncompi iance with program 
requl rements. 
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TABLE 6.4 



SWIM 

PERCENT OF NONCOMPL I ANT SWfM-EL IG I BLES, 
BY TYPE OF NONCOMPLIANCE AND ASSISTANCE CATEGORY 



Activity ond Type of Noncomp 1 i once 0 


AFDC 


*FDC-U 


TOTAL 


Job Seo rch Workshop 








iniTioiiy roiieo to s n ow up ot The Activity 


43 . SX 


50. 6% 


4 6.431; 


Initial II* ^ /\ > i * M 1 1 A *\ A. a A J* 4. f * 1 A ■ * M x 

iniTioiiy snowed up qt The Activity But 








r nB n Attendance Dropped Off 


4.4 


7 . 6 


5.7 


i y pe or Noncompliance unknown 


1 . 7 


0 . 0 


1 .0 


Job Ciub 








Initially Foiled to Show up ot the Activity 


22.6 


16.5 


20.1 


iniTioiiy b nowe a up ot t n e ACTiviTy B u T 








T ho n AttP n/lnnro n r f\r\ n a H n 4 4 
» ( - M hi I c llUUlUc u r o p p c a UTT 


5 • 2 


7 • 6 


6 . 2 


jiiuWca up OT ine A C T 1 V 1 T y bUT rOiieo TO 








fncci uificr lypes ot AtTivi^y requirements 


0 . 9 


0 . 0 


0.5 


P W P P 
cncr 








Foiled to Att .pproisol Interview 


0.0 


1 .3 


0.5 


Initial 1 y Fo, j to Show Up ot the Activity 


8.8 


8.9 


8.8 


Initial 1 y Showed up ot the Activity But 








Then Attendo'ice Dropped Off 


3.5 


5. 1 


4 . 2 


D i srupt : ve Be^ov i or 


0.0 


1 .3 


0.5 


Type of Noncompliance Unknown 


0.9 


0.0 


0.5 


Educa t i on ond Tro i n i ng 








Initial 1 y Failed to Show up at the Activity 


0.9 


1 .3 


.0 


Initially Showed Up ot the Activity But 








Then Attendance Dropped Off 


7.0 


2.5 


f,.2 


Showed up ot the Activity But Foilea to 








Meet Other Types of Activity Requirements 


5.2 


1.3 


,4 


Type of Noncompliance Unknown 


0.0 


1.3 


,5 


Failed to Attend Reopproisol Interview 


12.2 


6.3 


9.8 


Sample Size 


1 1 5 


79 


194 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations from casefile reviews ot randomly chosen SWIM- 
Eligibles who registered between January 1 ond March 31, 1986. 

NOTES: Distributions moy add to more than 100.0 percent because registront? 
could be nancompliont in mare than one program component. 

(c ont i nued ) 
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TABLE 6 (continued) 



Noncomplionce is defined os foiling to ottend on ossigned octivity for 
the required number of doys or foiling to meet other progrom requirements. Orhe 
requirements include verifying educotion or troining ottendonce ond behoving in o 
cooperotive monner while ottending o progrom component. 

Tests of stotisticol significonce were not exomined. 

"ily the first rwo instonces of noncomp Nonce for eoch individual ore 
recorded t, ,s toble. 
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1: should be noted that the components in which registrants were most 
commonly noncorapliant were those which came early in the program model and 
had the highest assignment rates. Thus, many individuals we^ nonccmpliant 
j.n job search workshops, typically the first component to which a regis- 
trant was assigned, A lewer proportion of individuals were nonccmpliant in 
program- arranged education or training, which typically occurred much later 
in the rao^el, than in self-initiated education and training l which could 
occur earlier. 4 When the extent of noncompliance in each program component 
is calculated as the percentage of those assigned to o component who were 
noncorapliant in that component, the results indicate that the extent of 
noncompliance was relatively similar across components. 

As noted in Chapter 4, registrants not in compliance with sane aspect 
of the program were rescheduled for an activity (gxven a 'second chance') 
and/or contacted by program staff before any formal actions were taken. 
According to the case file reviews, 28 percent of the nonccmpliant 
registrants were automatically rescheduled f^r an activity at least once 
without any in-person or telephone contact between the registrant and 
program staff. And percent of the noncorapliant registrants were 
rescheduled at leaot once, after program staff initiated seme type o*. 
contact with their, through telephone calls, office meetings or heme visits. 
Forty-five percent of the nonccmpliant registrants initiated contact with 
program staff at least once to inform then of the reason for their absence. 
Appendix Table D.2 shews how often the different types of contacts were 
made. 

That many nonccmpliant individuals had legitimate reasons for their 
behavior is confirmed by the case file reviews. Almost 84 ^,rcent of the 
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noncompliant registrants were determined by program staff to have good 
reasons for being unable or unwilling to participate in connection with 
thei r f irst incident of noncorapl iance ; 7 9 percent of the noncompl iant 
registrants were determined to have a ."good cause,* for all identified 
incidents of noncompliance. 

For those whose first incident of noncompliance was legitimate, the 
most frequently identified reasons were employment (25 percent of those 
with good cause reasons ) f illness (13 percent), and denied or no longer on 
welfare (11 percent). Other reasons included other appointments (6 
percent), moved out of the SWIM area (4 percent), and waiting for a job to 
begin (3 percent), 

Anong the noncompliant registrants who were determined to have no 
legitimate reason for their actions, slightly more than 68 percent were 
sanctioned at seme point during the program. 

Registrants had the right to contest a sanction decision at several 
junctures in the formal adjudication proceedings, but very few (3 percent 
of all noncompliant registrants) decided to do so. 5 After a notice was 
mailed to the registrant indicating an intent to deregister for noncompli- 
ance, registrants had ten days to appeal the decision. Then, after 
receiving a notice of an impending sanction, registrants had another ten 
days in which to appeal. 6 if the registrant responded to this latter 
notice, Income Maintenance (IM) staff would refer the matter to SWIM 
program staff. If program staff decided to rescind the sanction request, 
IM staff would comply; if not, IM staff would impose the sanction. (Note 
that IM staff could not, based on their own judgment of the situation, 
decide to ignore a request for a sanction.) 
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The first sanction would affect a registrant's grant for three months; 
a subsequent sanction would affect the grant for six months. In both 
instances the effect on a registrant's check was determined by the 
individual's assistance category and whether noncompliance had occurred in 
EWEP. AFDC-U registrants who were nonccmpliant in an activity other than 
EWEP lost all welfare benefits when sanctioned. AFDC-U registrants who 
were nonccmpliant in IWEP had only their own needs removed from the grant 
calculation. AFDC registrants noncompliant in any activity had their 
grants reduced in the same way as AFDC-U' s nonccmpliant in EWEP. For both 
AFDC's and AFDC-U' s r the registrant's Eligibility Technician would 
generally notify the registrant in writing that he/she was again eligible 
for welfare, once the sanction period had elapsed. 

The adjudication process could be lengthy. Depending on whether an 
individual responded to conciliation or contested the decision, the process 
— frcm the point when noncompliance was identified to the imposition of a 
sanction — could take from one to several months. For sanctioned 
registrants in the case file review sample, for example, the nunber of days 
frcm the first instance of noncompliance to the imposition of a sanction 
ranged from 26 to 248 (averaging 124) days. 



III. Coverage 

The first section of this chapter investigate how well SWIM 
implemented an ongoing participation requirement. The results indicated 
that approximately one-third of the sample was continuously active, defined 
as active in at least 70 percent of the months in which they were 
regi stered. 
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TJ .s section addresses a different question: To what extent did 
program registrants remain in the program and escape both participation (of 
at least one day) and sanctioning? This concept is referred to as 
coverage? a program is said to •cover; all registrants who either partici- 
pate, are sanctioned, find employment, or leave welfare. 

The longitudinal participation measures described so far were calcu- 
lated for all individuals who registered for the program during SWIM 1 s 
first year of operation and took into account all program experiences with- 
in 12 months after registration. This type of measure does not answer the 
question of coverage for several reasons. First, simple calculations of 
the percentage of individuals who participated during the follow-up period 
may incorrectly suggest that all individuals remained eligible for SWIM 
activities throughout the follow-up period and that large numbers of 
individuals somehow avoided participation. in reality, as shown at the 
beginning of this chapter, seme individuals remained eligible for only a 
few months, leaving welfare or the program for a variety of reasons. 
Additionally, as noted in the previous chapter, seme individuals were 
penalized for their failure to participate by the imposition of a sanction, 
that is, a temporary reduction in their AFDC grant. The extent of a pro- 
gram's ability to reach the targeted caseload, and to enforce at least a 
minimum participation requirement, is more evident when program eligibility 
patterns and all program statuses are taken into account. 7 

The coverage indicators presented in this section establish the 
proportion of individuals who, at a specific point in time after program 
entry, were still on welfare and registered with the program, did not have 
jobs, had never participated, and had not been sanctioned. 
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The results indicate that very few individuals escaped this minimal 
participation requirement in SWIM* At 12 months after registration, only 3 
percent of both AFDC s and AFDC-U's in the sample had remained eligible for 
SWIM f were not employed, had never participated in program-arranged 
activities or self- initiated education or training, and had never been 
sanctioned. 8 ' 9 (See Appendix Tables D.3 and D.4.) 

Although direct comparisons are difficult to make, this degree of 
coverage appears to be as high as or higher than that achieved by welfare 
employment programs studied by MDRC as part of the Demonstration of Work/ 
Welfare Initiatives. 10 



9 
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CHAPTER 7 
MONTHLY PARTICIPATION RATES 

Testing the feasibility of having at least three-quarters of program- 
el igibles active in a welfare employment activity at all times was, as 
noted in Chapter 1, one of the basic goals of the SWIM demonstration. This 
chapter examines the extent to which this benchmark was reached. 

So far, the report has f ocu. 3d on the typical program participation 
patterns of registrants by tracking the experiences of an early group of 
registrants for the 12 months following their initial registration. This 
chapter uses a different analytical perspective and a larger sample of 
registrants to address the following questions: 

• What percentage of the WIN-mandatory caseload was active 
during each calendar month of the demonstration? 

• During each month, in what types of activities were 
registrants participating? 

• What effect did the size of the monthly WIN-mandatory caseload 
have on the participation rates? 

• What effect does varying the definition of participation as 
well as the d^inition of program- el igibles have on the rates? 

• Among registrants not active during particular months, what 
were the primary reasons for inactivity? 

The chapter first introduces the concept of a monthly participation 

measure. It then describes the samples used in calculating the monthly 

participation rates, it goes on to examine monthly participation rates for 

all 24 months of the SWIM demonstration, and to explore the effects of 

calculating monthly participation rates in different ways. Finally, it 
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discusses the factors that constrain monthly participation rates, including 
an assessment of vnat the SWIM results suggest about what the upper bounds 
of an appropriate monthly participation (saturation) goal of a mandatory 
welfare employment program might be, 

I. Monthly Participation Measures 

Monthly participation measures have been suggested as a means by which 
to measure whether welfare enployment programs successfully reach their 
targeted caseloads with employment- related activities. In the past, these 
measures have generally consisted of snap-shots of the numbers of individ- 
uals participating or the types of statuses occupied by individuals in a 
program during a certain period of time (for example, during a calendar 
month, a quarter, or seme other short period of time). Calculated as 
rates, these measures take into account the number of individuals eligible 
for the program within that period of time. 

Figure 7 .1 , which depicts the program experiences of the same ten 
hypothetical SWIM registrants used in previous illustrations, can be used 
to illustrate hew these rates are calculated. The ten individuals shown in 
the figure registered at different points in the SWIM program and had 
varying participation patterns after registration. The time period that 
would be used to calculate a participation rate for the month of January 
1986 is shewn by a shaded area on the left side of the chart, Anong the 
ten individuals shown, only three — persons A, B and D — were registered 
with the program during this month. Two of these individuals — persons B 
and D — were active during this month, resulting in a monthly participa- 
tion rate of 67 percent for this small sample. This is the type of 



FIGURE 7.1 
SWIM 

LLUSTRATION OF TIME PERIODS COVERED BY MONTHLY 
PARTICIPATION RATES USING TEN HYPOTHETICAL SAMPLE MEMBERS 
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participation measure presented in this chapter, estimated for all 24 
months of the demonstration. 

The concept of examining participation levels on a monthly basis is 
familiar to program managers — in terras of the number of individuals 
participating, although not expressed as a rate as a way of indicating 
how a program is likely to look at any given point. This knowledge informs 
managers about the use of various program activity "slots,/ 1 on a monthly or 
quarterly basis. Fran the evaluator's point of view f monthly participa- 
tion measures, calculated at set intervals, indicate the array of rendered 
program services at any point in time and hew these services change over 
time. Early in a program, seme components may not be fully implemented or, 
in a sequential program model, registrants may take a long time to reach 
later components. Monthly participation rates, disaggregated by type of 
program component, can highlight these factors. 

Five limitations to this type of measure should be noted, however. 
First, unlike the longitudinal measures presented in Chapters 5 and 6, 
monthly participation rates cannot characterize the flow or path of 
registrants through a program by depicting typical sequences of activities; 
nor can they indicate how long individuals participated in the program and 
whether participation was on a continuous basis. 

Second, these rates examine participation in a program as of a certain 
point in time, ignoring the prior and subsequent program experiences of 
registrants; the rates do not indicate whether the same individuals are 
participating month after month or, conversely, whether the same 
individuals are inactive month after month. 

Figure 7.1 can also be used to illustrate this point. If a monthly 
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participation rate for the month of October 1986 (highlighted by the middle 
shaded area in the figure) were calculated for the ten hypothetical sample 
members, persons A, B, F, G and H would be considered eligible for the 
program and all except person H would be considered active. The monthly 
participation rate for this month would be 80 percent* But this rate would 
not indicate that as of October 1986 , Person A was ending a year-long 
period of intermittent program participation; that Person B was in the 
midst of a 21-month period of continuous participation; that Person F was 
beginning a medium-length participation spell; that Person G was ending a 
short interval of participation; and that Person H never participated in 
the program, even though he/she was registered with the program for several 
months* 

(A later section of this chapter evaluates the extent to which those 
who did not participate in any given month were the same individuals month 
after month. For this analysis, a different type of participation measure 
is used to address the issue of frictional inactivity.) 

The third limitation of monthly participation rates is that they 
generally measure actual participation, not compliance with program 
requirements. 1 As described in previous chapters, many individuals were 
not active at certain points during their program tenure with good reason. 
Registrants often waited several weeks for a scheduled component to begin; 
some individuals were inactive for short periods of time due to illness; 
and a snail number (undocumented workers, for example) were never assigned 
to a program component. (The last section of this chapter examines the 
situations of individuals who did not attend program activities during 
selected months and estimates the extent to which individuals were 
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complying with program requirements during each month, even if they were 
not attending program activities.) 

Fourth, monthly participation rates do not include any individuals who 
were not eligible for the program in a given month because they had been 
sanctioned for noncompliance with program requirements and their sanction 
was in effect. 

Finally, it is important to note that the preceding illustration and 
explanation of monthly participation rates belies the complexity of actu- 
ally calculating this type of rate. Complicated computer programming is 
necessary to take into account the various eligibility and participation 
patterns of registrants. Computer programs, for example, must allow for 
the fact that individuals may be eligible for a program for only part of a 
month, and may participate in several different kinds of activities during 
a month, not all of which necessarily may count as particip ?tion. 
Additionally, monthly participation rates are very sensitive to the quality 
of the eligibility and participation information used to calculate the 
rates. For example, the dates recorded for the beginning and end of a 
period of participation or eligibility can have a big effect on how high 
the calculated rates are, making accurate recording extremely important. 

II. Samples Used to Calculate Monthly Participation Rates 

The participation statistics presented in Chapters 5 and 6 were 
calculated for those individuals who registered with SWIM during its first 
year of operation. For this group — the same individuals for whom impacts 
are presented in Chapter 8 — the statistics took into account program 
activities that occurred during any month within 12 months of registration. 
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To calculate monthly participation rates over the course of the demon- 
stration, all individuals who were eligible for SWIM services during the 
24-month research period must be represented in the sample. 

To understand this difference, look again at Figure 7.1. For the 
types of rates calculated in Chapter 5, Persons A, B, C, D, E and F would 
be included, since they registered with SWIM during the program's first 
year and thus have 12 months of follow-up available. For a December 1986 
monthly participation rate, Persons B, F, H, I and J would be included, 
since they were eligible for the program in that month. (See the shaded 
area on the right side of Figure 7.1.) These five individuals did not 
necessarily register with SWIM during the program's first year of 
operation, in fact, these five individuals registered with SWIM at various 
points between September 1985 and November 1986. 

The number of registrants eligible for SWIM services in each month of 
the demonstration — that is, the number of individuals who were registered 
with the program as of each month — is shown in Table 7.1. Sane indi- 
viduals, of course, will be represented in several or all months. The 
group of individuals eligible for the program in any given month is 
referred to as the monthly registrant caseload. 2 

Several points can be made fran Table 7.1. First, the fact that the 
first 12 months of SWIM represented a phase-in period becomes very clear. 
During these months, individuals who were WIN-mandatory before the start of 
SWIM were phased into the program. in addition, any individuals who 
applied for welfare or recipients who were newly determined to be WIN- 
mandatory during the first 12 months of SWIM became eligible for the 
program once they registered. Most frequently, those who were newly 
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TABLE 7.1 



SW IM 

NUMBER OF REGISTRANTS ELIGIBLE FOR SWIM SERVICES, 
BY MONTH AND ASSISTANCE CATEGORY 



Month 


AFDC 


AFDC-U 


Total 


July 1985 


338 


184 


522 


August 


617 


329 


946 


September 


802 


420 


1222 


October 


1034 


548 


1583 


November 


1205 


609 


1814 


December 


1287 


684 


1971 


Jonuory 1986 


1408 


761 


2168 


Febr uo ry 


1551 


800 


23 5 1 


March 


1692 


854 


2546 


Apr i 1 


1761 


884 


2645 


May 


1816 


936 


27 52 


J une 


1959 


982 


2942 


July 


21 14 


1059 


3173 


August 


2203 


1 104 


3307 


September 


2296 


I 109 


3406 


October 


23 5 5 


1133 


3488 


Nov ember 


23 26 


1142 


3468 


December 


2422 


1191 


3613 


January 1987 


24 7 5 


1229 


3 7 04 


February 


2512 


1233 


3 745 


March 


25 7 5 


1239 


3814 


April 


2616 


1257 


3 87 3 


May 


25 2 7 


1219 


3 746 


J une 


2543 


1225 


3 7 6 8 


Sample Size 


5332 


2949 


8281 



( cont I nued ) 
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TABLE 7.1 (continued) 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations from the County of San Diego Department of Social 
Services SWIM Automated Tracking System. 

NOTES: The sample for this table Includes Individuals who registered 
between July 1 985 and June 1 987 . 

The sample Is weighted to reflect the actual number of 

SWIM-E! Iglbles. 

The number of AFDC and AFDC-U registrants may not sum to totals due 

to rounding. 

Eligible during a month is defined as registered for at least one 
day during the month. 
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determined to be WIN-mandatory were former WIN-exempt recipients whose 
youngest child had recently turned six years of age. 

After the end of the 12-month phase-in period, as Table 7,1 indicates, 
the monthly registrant caseload continued to grow for several months, 
reflecting the fact that the numbers of new registrants (applicants and 
redetermined recipients) were outweighing the numbers of individuals 
deregistering fron the program. This could reflect seasonal fluctuations 
in welfare applications and case closures or an overall increase in welfare 
applications. 

Beginning in December 1985 , hcwever, the registrant caseloads 
stabilized. For the next seven months, between 3,600 and 3 ,900 individuals 
were eligible for SWIM services in any given month. Also evident from 
Table 7.1 is that AFDC-U' s comprised about a third of the registrant 
caseload in any given month. 

The phase-in of the current WIN-uandatory caseload during the first 12 
months of SWIM affected the composition of the registrant caseloads during 
the first year of the program as well as the size of the caseloads. In 
terms of both prior enployment and prior exposure to the program, the 
registrant caseloads during the second year of the program were more 
typical of the ongoing monthly registrant caseloads of the two SWIM 
offices. 

Compared to the registrants eligible for SWIM during later months of 
the program, the registrant caseloads in the early months of SWIM consisted 
of individuals who had less prior employment. For example, among those 
eligible for SWIM during December 1985, 42 percent had not worked at all 
during the two and one-half years prior to this month, 49 percent had 
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worked in one to eight quarters during this time period; and 9 percent had 
worked almost steadily — in nine or ten quarters — during these two and 
one-half years. This distribution reflects the predorai nance f in the early 
months, of individuals who were phased into the program because they were 
WIN-mandatory prior to SWIM. This group probably included many long-term 
welfare recipients. 

As applicants and redetermined individuals registered with the 
program, and as sane of the previously WIN-mandatory individuals 
deregistered, the registrant caseload in any given month became less 
"disadvantaged.,* For example, the employment histories of those eligible 
for SWIM during February 1987 reflect a greater extent of prior employment, 
flnong these individuals, only 35 percent had not worked at all during the 
two and one-half years prior to February 1987; 56 percent had worked in one 
to eight quarters during this period; and 9 percent had worked almost 
steadily — in nine or ten quarters — during these two and one-half years. 

The registrant caseloads in different months of program operation also 
reflect varying lengths of stay in SWIM. Table 7.2 indicates the •program 
history,* for those eligible for SWIM in each month of the demonstration. 
For example, among those eligible for the program in December 1985, no one 
could have been in the program for more than five months, since SWIM did 
not start until July 1985. In fact, 30 percent had been registered for 
four or five months; 54 percent had been registered one to three months; 
and 16 percent were new to the program that month. Given the sequential 
nature of the program model, fetf of these individuals would be expected to 
be in the program- arranged education or training portion of the model ; 
most would be expected to be in job search or EWEP. By February 1987, in 
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TABLE 7.2 



PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF INDIVIDUALS REG ISTERED W ITH SWIM AS OF EACH MONTH, 
BY NUMBER OF MONTHS REG ISTERED W ITH THE PROGRAM PRIOR TO EACH MONTH 



I 
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Nir *'* of Prior 
Regr^rerec: Months 


1985 


1 

1986 


1987 


JUL 


AUG 


SEPT 


OCT 


NOV 


DEC 


JAN 


FEB 


MAR 


APR 


MAY 


JUNE 


JULY 


AUG 


SEPT 


OCT 


NOV 


DEC 


JAN 


FEB 


MAR 


APR 


MAY 


JUNE 


Reg! stored Surlng 
the Month 


109.0 


46.7 


32.0 


30.5 


19.8 


16.4 


16.6 


15.8 


14.8 


11. 5 


11.9 


12.4 


13.4 


11.6 


10.7 


9.5 


7.4 


8.1 


8.4 


6.8 


8.1 


8.1 


3.9 


7.1 


1-3 


— 


53.3 


68. D 


69.5 


61.6 


54.1 


46.3 


40.0 


37.0 


37.1 


31.9 


29.1 


27.9 


29.5 


29.2 


27.6 


25.4 


23.4 


21.2 


20.6 


19.1 


19.1 


19.3 


16.5 


4-6 


— 


— 


— 


— 


18.6 


29.5 


37.1 


33.2 


30.4 


27.8 


26.5 


24.6 


23.8 


21.0 


19.4 


19.6 


21.2 


20.3 


20.4 


18.9 


17.4 


15.1 


15.1 


14.1 


7-9 
















11.0 


17.9 


23.6 


22.3 


21.2 


19.1 


17.7 


17.7 


17.0 


16.3 


15.1 


15.4 


16.5 


16.2 


16.4 


16.4 


14.5 


10-12 






















7.3 


12.7 


15.9 


15.4 


14.8 


15.3 


13.8 


14.4 


13.8 


13.1 


12.3 


12.9 


14.0 


13.2 


13-;5 




























4.8 


8.2 


11.0 


12.1 


11.9 


11.6 


10.9 


11.4 


11.3 


11.0 


11.1 


16-18 


































3.7 


6.8 


9.2 


9.9 


9.7 


9.6 


9.2 


9.9 


19-21 








































3.2 


5.8 


7.7 


8.3 


8.6 


22-23 














































2.7 


5.0 


Number of Indivi- 
duals Registered 
During the Month 


522 


946 


1222 


1583 


1812 


1971 


2168 


2351 


2546 


2645 


2752 


2942 


3173 


3307 


3406 


3488 


3468 


3613 


3704 


3745 


3814 


3873 


3746 


3768 



SOURCE: 
NOTES: 



tfORC colculotlons from the County of Son Diego Deportment of Soclol Services SWIM Autctnoted Trocklng System. 
The sample for this toble Includes Individuals who registered between July 1985 ond June 1987. 
The sample Is weighted to reflect the octuol number of SHIM-EI Iglbt es. 
Distributions may not add to 100.0 percent due to rounding. 

Registered during a month Is defined os registered for SWIM at leost one day during the month. 
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contrast, large groups of individuals had been in the program for long 
periods of time* Among those in the registrant caseload for this month, 24 
percent had been registered at least 13 months; 30 percent had been 
program- eligible for seven to twelve months; 40 percent for one to six 
months; and 7 percent were new to the program* The majority of these 
individuals would be expected to be in the education/training portion of 
the model. A smaller portion would be expected to be in job search or 
EWEP. It should be kept in mind that in terras of prior exposure to the 
program the registrant caseload in an ongoing program operating in these 
two SWIM offices would probably more closely resemble the 1987 than the 
1985 registrant caseloads* 

III* Monthly Participation Rates in SWIM, Varying the Types of Activities 
Counted as Participation 

Monthly participation rates are broadly defined as the number of 
individuals active during a month divided by the number of individuals 
eligible for the program during that same month. The magnitude of the 
resulting rates can be affected by several factors. This section discusses 
how counting different types of activities as participation can affect the 
monthly participation rates. As becomes clear, most striking of all is the 
role that employment and self- initiated education and training activities 
play in the monthly participation rates. 

Figure 7.2 shows, for each month of the demonstration, the proportion 
of individuals eligible for StflM (AFDC registrants combined with AFDC-U 
registrants) who participated in program- arranged activities, self- 
initiated activities and/or employment while registered. 3 Individuals in 
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FIGURE 7.2 



SWIM 



PERCENT OF INDIVIDUALS ELIGBLE FOR SWIM DURING EACH MONTH 
WHO PARTICIPATED IN PROGRAM-ARRANGED ACTIVITES. SELF-INITIATED 
ACTIVITIES OR EMPLOYMENT. BY TYPE OF ACTIVITY 



| ] Employment 



Setf-kiittatod 
Activities 



I Program-Arranged 
Activities 




OCT JAN APR JUL OCT JAN APR 

85 86 86 86 86 87 87 

Month 



any cr thece activities were considered, by the program, to be fulfilling 
program r equireraents. ( See Appendix Table E.l for a breakdown of these 
rates by component and assistance category for two typical months of the 
demonstration.) Note that individuals were considered eligible for SWIM 
during a month if they were registered with the program for at least one 
day in the month. Participation was defined as attending an activity or 
working for at least one day in the month. 4 

Several points can be made frcm this figure. If only program-arranged 
activities are considered participation, 26 to 3 9 percent of the 
registrants eligible for the program in any given month during the first 
year cf SWIM would be considered active. In this first year, however, the 
current WIN-mandatory caseload was being phased into the program and 
monthly registrant caseload sizes were lew. During the second year of 
SWIM, when the caseloads were larger and more closely resembled those of an 
ongoing program, monthly participatior rates counting only program-arranged 
activities were lewer. In any gi'en month, betw *n 18 and 28 percent of 
those eligible for the program were participating in program- arranged 
activities. 5 

Adding self-initiated education and training to the participation 
criteria results in monthly participation rates of between 26 and 42 
percent during the first year of SWIM, and between 31 and 3 5 during the 
second year. Note that activity include, here reflects participation in 
registrant- initiated education or training that was both known to and 
approved by program staff. Again, the rates achieved during SWIM* s second 
year more accurately reflect how SWIM would operate as an ongoing program. 

The most noteworthy feature of the self- initiated activity is that, 
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over time, an increasing proportion of each months registrant caseload was 
active in self-initiated education and training. In October 1985 , 3 
percent of the registrant caseload was in self- initiated education or 
training; by July 1986 , this proportion had increased to 7 percent; by 
January 1987 , to 13 percent; and by May 1987 , to 14 percent. As discussed 
below, two possible factors could explain this pattern. First, ever the 
course of the demonstration, registrants may have become increasingly aware 
of the fact that self-initiated activities could defer them from 
program- arranged components. Second, registrants who became active in 
self-initiated education or training programs may have remained 
SWIM-eligible, while enrolled in these programs, for long periods of time. 

Adding employment while registered to the activities included in 
participation results in monthly participation rates of 3 5 to 5 9 percent 
during the first year of program operations, and between 47 and 55 percent 
during the second year of SWIM. These rates reflect the fact that after 
the first several months of the program, approximately 18 percent of the 
SWItt-eligible individuals in any given month were employed and did not 
participate in any other activity. 

This more comprehensive definition of participation — which includes 
program-arrangod activities, self-initiated education or training known to 
and approved by program s^.aff, and employment while registered with the 
program — is the one most commonly used -Ln this chapter. This is because 
this definition most closely represents all activities that fulfilled SWIM 
program requirements. 

As mentioned above, the proportion of registrants active in program- 
arranged activities decreased over time. Figure 7.3 shows, for each month 
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FIGURE 7.3 
SWIM 

PERCENT OF INDIVIDUALS ELIGBLE FOR SWIM DURING EACH MONTH WHO 
PARTICIPATED IN PROGRAM-ARRANGED ACTIVITES, BY TYPE OF ACTIVITY 
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of the demonstration, the proportion of individuals eligible for SWIM who 
participated in any of the three broad categories of program- arranged 
activities; work experience, consisting almost totally of EWEP; job search 
activities, including job search workshops, job club/; and ISESA; and 
program-arranged education or training. 

The two factors that contribr^ed to the decline in the program- 
arranged monthly participation rates can be clearly seen. First, the 
proportion of individuals in job search and, to a lesser extent, the 
proportion in H'^P decreased over time. Second, the proportion of 
individuals in program- arranged education or training remained fairly 
constant. 

The first factor is to be expected. Individuals who registered for 
SWIM would be expected to be involved in job search and EWEP during the 
first four to eight months they were in the program. After this point, if 
an individual were <=till eligible for the program, he/she would be referred 
to an educati' * *JLng program Thus, depending on how long indi- 

viduals remained JLigible for SWIM, one would expect to see the proportion 
of individuals in EWEP and job search decreasing over time. 

The second factor is the surprising one. As noted, if individuals 
were still eligible for SWIM, the expected step after four to e^ght months 
would be referral to education or training. 6 And, as noted in an earlier 
section of this chapter, the registrant caseloads in the second year of 
SWIM consisted of many individuals who had been registered with the program 
for .a while. These individuals should have been active in the education 
ar.d training portion of the model during the later months of SWIM, thereby 
increasing the mont*-*/ share of program-eligibles in these types of 
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components. 

There are several possible reasons for the unexpected pattern. The 
first explanation for the trends depicted in F.gure 7.3 focuses on the grow- 
ing predominance of self- initiated education and training ever the course 
of the demonstration. Several things could account for this. For one, 
interviews with program staff indicated that over the course of the 
demonstration, registrants became increasingly aware of the fact that self- 
initiated activities would defer them from program- arranged components. 
The numbers presented in Chapter 5 f however, indicate that only a small pro- 
portion of registrants — 5.5 percent of AFDC* s and 4.3 percent of AFDC-lTs 
— enrolled themselves in education or training programs after initially 
participating in another activity. The more likely explanation, therefore, 
is that registrants who were active in self- initiated education or train- 
ing programs may have remained SWIM- eligible, while enrolled in these 
programs, for long periods of time. 

The second possible explanation concerns the fact that as the curirent 
WIN-mandatory caseload was phased into the program, and as more and more 
individuals finished the job search and EWEP portion of the SWIM model, CRU 
job development counselors may not have referred all eligibles to education 
and training, as the program model assumed. Their caseloads were growing 
rapidly? and, as noted earlier in the report, interviews with those staff 
during the last few months of the demonstration indicated that several of 
them, in reaction to their large workloads, decided not to work with all 
post-assessment registrants in their caseloads, although they had reported 
doing this successfully up to that point. 

The increase in the number of individuals eligible for SWIM relative 
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to the number of individuals participating is shown in Figure 7,4* Note 
that, in this figure, components counting towards participation include 
program- arranged activities, self- initiated activities and employment while 
registered. As indicated earlier in the chapter, the number of registrants 
eligible for SWIM increased over time* This number was highest in April 
1987, when 3 ,873 individuals were registered for at least one day (see 
Table 7.1). The number of individuals participating in any given month did 
not keep pace with the growing caseloads. Indeed, this number increased 
only slightly during the second year of SWIM. At most, again during April 
1987 , 2,099 individuals were participating. 

Overall, however, as noted above, participation rates , including all 
types of activities, remained fairly constant — hovering between 47 and 55 
percent during the second year of SWIM. This indicates that the share of 
registrants available for program-arranged activities might have declined 
over time, reflecting the fact that increasing portions of the monthly 
registrant caseload were in self-initiated activities or were employed. 

IV. Monthly Participation Rates in SWIM for AFDC s Compared to AFDC-U' s 

The preceding section presented monthly participation rates in SWIM 
for all those eligible for the program in each month. This section 
presents monthly participation rates calculated separately for AFDC and 
AFDC-U registrants. 

Three types of monthly participation rates are presented for AFDC and 
AFDC-U registrants in Figure 7.5, reflecting differences in the definition 
of participation. For two out of the three definitions — participation 
def ined to include only program-arranged activities, and participation 
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defined to include program- arranged activities as well as self- initiated 
activities — the monthly participation rates for AFDC* s and AFDC-U' s are 
very similar. Within these broad definitions of participation, the program 
components in which these two groups participated were also similar, 
although AFDC-U 1 s were slightly more likely than AFDC 1 s to participate in 
job search, and slightly less likely to participate in education or 
training. (See Appendix Table E.l.) 

When the definition of participation is changed to include employment, 
however, the monthly participation rates for AFDC 1 s are generally higher 
than those for AFDC-U 1 s. This difference is most probably due to the '100 
hours' rule in effect for AFDC-U' s, under which AFDC-U 1 s who work more than 
100 hours in a month become ineligible for welfare. This rule does not 
apply to AFDC s. Thus, including employment as an activity counting 
towards monthly participation has more of an effect on AFDC monthly 
participation rates than on AFDC-U monthly participation rates. 7 

V. Monthly Participation Rates in SWIM, Varying the Definition of 
Prograift-Eligibles 

So far in this chapter, individuals eligible for the program in any 
month have been defined as those who were registered with SWIM for at least 
one day during that month. This is not the only way of defining which 
individuals were eligible for the program during each month of program 
operations. Other ways include defining program eligibles as individuals 
who were registered throughout the month or as individuals registered as of 
the beginning or end of a month. 

To illustrate this point, Figure 7.6 shows an enlarged version of the 
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FIGURE 7.6 
SWIM 



ILLUSTRATION OF TIME PERIOD COVERED BY A MONTHLY PARTICIPATION 
RATE FOR NOVEMBER 1986 USING TEN HYPOTHETICAL SAMPLE MEMBERS 
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November 1986 column of Figure 7.1. Sample members 1 activities during this 
month are shown in the shaded area. Defining program eligibles as those 
who were registered throughout the month would "flag," Persons B f F and H. 
Of these three individuals, two were active during the month, resulting in 
a monthly participation rate of 66 percent. Defining program eligibles as 
those who were registered as of the end of the month would flag Persons B, 
F f H, I and J. Two of these five individuals were active, resulting in a 
monthly participation rate of 40 percent. Defining program eligibles as 
those who were registered at least one day during the month (the definition 
used so far in this chapter) would flag persons A, B f E f F f H, I and J as 
program eligibles. Three out of these seven registrants were active, 
yielding a monthly participation rate of 43 percent. As evident by this 
illustration, changing the definition of program- eligibles changes both the 
numerator and denominator of monthly participation rates. 

When the most comprehensive definition of participation is used, 
monthly participation rates vary between 3 and 11 percentage points each 
month, depending on how program- eligibles are defined (Figure 7. 7). 8 As 
expected, the direction of the difference is consistent in every month: 
Participation rates are highest for those registered throughout t'.e month. 
Rates including only those registered as of the end of each month are next. 
Monthly participation rates which define eligibles as those who were 
registered at least one day during the month are the lowest. 

These differences are caused by the fact that changing the definition 
of program- eligibles in this way increases the denominator of the rates 
while decreasing the amount of time during which the program can work with 
an individual. 9 For example, some individuals were eligible for the 
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FIGURE 7.7 
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program for only a short period of time during a month. Sane of these 
short-term eligibles probably did not receive services because they were 
registered with the program for too short of a time; applicants denied 
welfare would fall into 'his category. Another group of individuals 
probably registered with the program during the* month. Scene of these new 
registrants would be assigned to activities that were scheduled to begin 
during the following month. 

The 3 to 11 percentage point differences in these rates for the SWIM 
program do not seem to warrant much concern in and of themselves. However, 
if the continuation of a program depended on the achievement of a specific 
rate, or funding decisions were affected by participation rates, this small 
difference could become important. 

It is likely that the effect of changing the definition of program- 
eligibles would depend, in part, on the type of program operated. In a 
program with a high registrant turnover rate (e.g., a program targeted only 
toward welfare applicants) , which conducts extensive assessments when 
individuals , nitially e;ater the program, defining program- eligibles as 
those eligible for the program throughout the entire month may yield the 
highest rate. In this type of program, a large group of registrants may 
stay in the program for only a short period of time and, due to the 
extensive assessment activities at the beginning of the program model, may 
never reach the participation stage of the model. Defining program- 
eligibles as those registered at least one day during the month would put 
this type of program at a disadvantage in meeting monthly participation 
targets, relative to programs that did not have such pre-participation 
canponents and such high turnover. 
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In programs like SWIM — where the targeted population included the 
entire WIN-mandatory caseload and individuals were immediately assigned to 
job search at registration — defining program-eligibles as those 
registered at leact c *e day during each month seems appropriate. Only a 
small proportion — approximately 9 percent — of each monthly registrant 
caseload during the second year of SWIM consisted of individuals who 
registered with the program during the month. Thus f registrant turnover 
was not high. Also f most of these new registrants would be expected to 
participate within a short time of registration. 

Fran a practical point of view f the type of program activity tracking 
systems available in a locality would determine the ease with which any of 
these rates could be calculated. Defining program-eligibles as those who 
were registered throughout a month would generally be the most difficult of 
all to calculate, since this would require knowledge of registrants 1 
eligibility status as of every day of the month. 

VI. Participation Rates in SWIM, Varying the Period of i me over Which 
Rates are Calculated 

So far in thi^ chapter , participation rates have been presented as 
monthly rates. The period of time over which rates are calculated can, of 
course, vary. Other plausible time periods are a day (e.g. , the last day 
of each month) or a quarter. 

It is useful to illustrate the different rates using the same hypo- 
thetical sample members as depicted in Figure 7.5. A participation rate 
calculated as of the last day of October 1986 would result in a rate of 75 
percent: Three of the four individuals eligible as of that day were active 
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as of that day. A participation rate calculated for the month of October 
1986 would yield a rate of 80 percent: Four of the five individuals who 
were eligible for the program at seme time during the month were active 
during the month. For the hypothetical sample members, participation rates 
calculated for the months of October, November and Decenber 1986 would be, 
respectively, 80 percent, 43 percent, and 40 percent. A participation rate 
calculated for the three months together (i.e., for the last quarter of 
1986) would produce a rate of 50 percent: Four of the eight individuals 
who were eligible at any point during the quarter were active during the 
quarter. 

Quarterly participation rates in SWIM are compared with monthly parti- 
cipation rates in Figure 7.8. (Note that the quarterly rates are graphed 
at the middle month of each quarter.) For both types of rates, participa- 
tion includsd program- arranged activities, self- initiated education or 
training, and employment. As can be seen, quarterly rates in SWIM were 
higher than monthly participation rates. This is attributable to the fact 
that registrants were more likely to participate during at least one of the 
three months in each quarter than in one specific month. Although not 
depicted in the figure, this pattern held true regardless of whether self- 
initiated activities or employment were counted as participation. 10 The 
difference between the quarterly rate and the corresponding monthly rate 
within each quartar ranged between 4 and 19 percentage points. 

As with the differences in monthly participation rates according to 
the definition of program-el igibles, the generally sjudll difference between 
these two types of rates does not seem troublesome in and of itself. Nor 
does one type of rate necessarily yield more information about the program 
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than the other* However, if policy decisions are to be based on the 
achievement of a specific participation rate, even the small difference 
between the two could become important. 



VII. Reasons for Nonpartlclpatlon During Selected Months 

As the preceding sections of the chapter indicate, depending on the 
way the rate is calculated, approximately half of those eligible for SWIM 
in any given month actually participated in seme type of activity or were 
enployed during the month. This section examines those who were not active 
during selected months and analyzes possible reasons for nonparticipation 
during these months. The results shed light on the factors that constrain 
raonthly participation rates and the issue of whether the maximum partici- 
pation levels possible in the program were achieved. 

This section addresses three separate questions: First, to what 
extent are those categorized as inactive the same individuals each month? 
That is, did a certain group of individuals remain eligible f~r the program 
for a long period of time and never participate? 11 Second, do the demo- 
graphic characteristics of inactive registrants differ frar, those of 
participants? Third, for what reasons did individuals not participate? 

A. Turnover Among Inactives 

To examine whether the same individuals were inactive month after 
month, one must first determine the extent to which the same individuals 
were eligible for SWIM month after month, and then determine the extent to 
which these continuously registered individuals never participated. 

The data indicate that 1,411 individuals were continuously registered 
during the second year of SWIM (i.e., registered with the program fcr at 
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least one day during every month between July 1986 and June 1987 )• These 
1,411 individuals represented about two- fifths — between 36 percent and 45 
percent — of the number o2 SWIM-eligible registrants in any given month 
during this period. The data also inJicate that only 266 of these indi- 
viduals did not participate at all during the second year of SWIM. These 
266 individuals represented between 13 and 19 percent of the £WIM-eligibles 
in any given month who did not participate in that particular month. 

Thus, registrants eligible for the program but inactive during any 
given month were generally not the same individuals month after month: 
Less than half of those eligible for the program in any given month were 
eligible tor the program throughout the second year of SWIM. In addition, 
less than one-£ifth of these continuously eligible individuals did not 
participate at seme point during the 12-month period. 

B. Demographic Characteristics of Nonparticipants in Selected Months 
In order to identify what types of registrants were inactive, the 
demographic characteristics (measured at initial program registration) of 
nonparticipants were compared to those of participants among those eligible 
for SWIM for at least one day in July 1986^ or November 1986. Participation 
included program- arranged activities, self-initiated education or training, 
or employment. 

Participants and nonparticipants differed along several key 
dimensions. (See Table 7.3.) The most striking feature of the comparison, 
apparent . both the July and November samples, is the preponderance of 
applicant * among the nonparticipants: Over half of the nonparticipants in 
each month were applicants compared with only 35 to 39 percent of the 
participants. Several of the other demographic differences between the two 
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SW IM 

SELECTEO CHARACTERISTICS OF SW I M-EL IG IBLES AT THE TIME OF 
INITIAL SWIM REGISTRAT ION, BY PARTICIPATION STATUS IN 
JULY ANO NOVEMBER, 1986 



Choro cterl sti c 


July 1986 


November 


1986 


Por t 1 ci ponts 


Non- 
Port 1 c! pants 


Portl cl ponts 


Nan- 
Par tl cl pants 


U T T 1 Co v * / 










Serv 1 ce Center 


53.0 


52. t 


51 .4 


51.3 


Qnn nt a no UfACt 


47 .0 


47 .9 


4 R A 
^ o • o 


48 7 


AFOC Stotus (*) 










Appl 1 con t 


35.3 


50.3*** 


38.8 


54.6*** 


RflnAwAd Rat! nt pnt 


39.7 


25.6*** 


3 1 3 


71 1 *** 


Redetermined Reel plent 


25 .0 


24.1 


29.9 


24.3** 


Welfore Stotus (%) 










AFOC 


66.8 


66.4 


70.1 


63.9** 


AFOC-U 


33.2 


33.6 


29.9 


36.1 


Averoge Age (Yeors) 


34.3 


33.0*** 


34.0 


32.9*** 


Sex (X) 










Moi e 


34.7 


37 .0 


31.3 


38.7*** 


Ferao 1 e 


0 3,3 


o 3 • 0 


68.7 


61 .3*** 












White, Non-Hisponlc 


24.1 


21 .4 


24.0 


23.4 


Block, Non-H i sponl c 


34.5 


38.6 


34.4 


38.1 


HI sponl c 


32.5 


35.8 


32.0 


34.0 


American 1 ndl on/AI osteon Notlve 


0.0 


0.1° 


0.1 


0.3 


Aston ond Pacific Islander 


7 ft 


j * j 


9.0 


3.3*** 


Other 


1 .0 


0.5 


0.4 


0.8 


Degree Rscelved (%) 










HI git School Dl pi ono 


45.4 


42.0 


45.1 


44.3 


GEO 


7.8 


7.2 


9.1 


6.3* 


None 


46.6 


50.7 


45.8 


49.4 


M tat Stotus (%) 










jver Married 


21.8 


27 .3** 


24.1 


28.2* 


Married, Living wi^h Spouse 


32.2 


30.2 


29.1 


33.8* 


Married, Not Living 










w 1 th Spouse 


17.7 


21 .7* 


19.9 


17.1 


Widowed or Divorced 


28.3 


20.8*** 


26.9 


20.8*** 



( contt nued) 
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July 1986 


November 


1 986 


Chorocter 1 stl c 


Parti cl pants 


Non- 
Partl cl pants 


Parti cl pants 


Non- 
Parti cl pants 


Mondotory AFDC wi th Ch i 1 d 
Less T no n 6 i * j 


4 .4 


2.5 * 


7 .5 


3.5*** 


MonoilnQual In a Lonquoqe Other 
Than Engl 1 sh (X) 

Sponl sh 

Other 


10.8 
0.9 


13.0 
0.0° 


10.4 
0.6 


13.4* 
0.4° 


Undocumented Worker (X) 


D.O 


6.0*** 


O.D 


7.0*** 


Prior AFDC Dependency (X) 
Never on AFDC 
1*11 Months 
1 2-23 Months 
24-35 Months 
36-47 Months 
48-59 Months 
6 0 Months or More 


13.9 
7 . 1 
8.7 
9.4 
8.4 
7 .7 

44 . 8 


24.4*** 

7.4 

8.1 

8.6 

6.5 

5.6 
39.4* 


15.0 
7.9 
7 .7 
8.9 
8.7 
6.4 

45.6 


22.8*** 
10.1 

8.4 

6.9 

6.0* 

5.6 
4D.2** 


Average Number of Months 
Ever on AFDC 


60.8 


53.5** 


57 .5 


52.9 


Average Number of Months 
on AFDC During 24 Months 
Prior to Initio! Registration 


15.6 


12.9*** 


15.1 


12.2*** 


Length of Time Employed During 
24 Months Prior to Initial 
Real strati on (X) 

Nat Era pi oyed 

1 week to 6 Months 

7-12 Months 

13*1 8 Months 

19-24 Months 


44.7 

17.9 
14.2 
7 .6 
15.7 


4D.6 
20.4 
14.6 
9.0 
15.4 


43.2 
17.3 
12.5 
9.7 
17.3 


39.1 
19.2 
14.3 
9.5 
17.9 


Held a Job at Any Time During 
Four Quarters Pr^or to Initial 
Registration (X) 


43.4 


42.7 


44. 1 


43.4 


Estimated Earnings During 
24 Months Prior to Initial 
Registration (X) 
$0 

$1-$1000 
$1001-15000 
$5001-110,000 
Over $10,000 


44.7 

12.9 
18.7 
12.0 
11.7 


40.6 
17.2** 
16.4 
11 .9 
13.8 


43. 1 
12.3 ~ 
19.1 
12.4 
13.1 


39. D 
14.2 
18.2 
12.9 
15.8 



( cantl nued) 
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J ul y 1 986 


Novem be r 1 986 


Character! stl c 


Parti cl pants 


Non- 
Port 1 c i po n t s 


Port i cl pants 


Non- 
Parti cl pants 


Averoge Earnings During Four 
Quorters Prior to Inl tlol 
Registration ($) 


2334.52 


2127 .66 


2290.75 


2498.70 


Received Unemployment Compensa- 
tion During 12 Months Prior 
to Inf tlol Regl strot 1 on (X) 


9.9 


9.6 


10.0 


10.9 


Averoge Amount of Unemployment 
Compensation During 12 
Months Prior to Initlol 
Re gl st rati on ( $) 


163.28 


173.90 


182.41 


16 1 .09 


Registered Prior to 
Review Month (X) 


94.6 


76 .9 


96 .0 


88 • 9 *** 


Sample Size 0 


1746 


1427 


1 800 


1668 



SOURCE: MDRC Client Information Sheets* the State of California Unemployment 
insurance oornings ond benefits records, and the County af Son Dlega Deportment of 
Social Services SWIM Automated Tracking System and EWEP ottendance logs. 

NOTES: The sample for this table Includes individuals who were eligible for 
SWIM in July or November, 1 9 86 . 

The sample Is weighted to reflect the actual number af SW IM-El I gi bl es . 

Distributions may not add to 100.0 percent due ta rounding. 

A chl-squore or t-test was applied to differences between participants 
and non-pcr ti ci ponts within each review month. Statistical significance levels are 
Indlcoted as: • = 10 percent; » 5 percent; ••* = 1 percent. 

Q 

Chl-squore test Inappropriate due ta low expe c te d ce I 1 f req ue nc I es . 

b 

These dato are calculated from the State af Colifarnio Unemployment 
Insurance earnings records and include zero volues far sample members not employed 
ond for those not receiving Unemployment Compensation. Individuals without social 
security numbers were excluded from these calculations. 

C Far selected characteristics, sample sizes May vary up to 5 sample 
points due ta ml sslng dato. 
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groups reflect the dominance of applicants among the mnparticipants. 
Nonpar tJcipants were more likely to have never been on welfare prior to 
registering with the program. Nonparticipants, on average, had less 
extensive welfare histories during the two years prior to initial program 
registration as well as throughout their life. Nonparticipants were more 
likely to have just registered with the program, that is, during either of 
the two months; nonparticipants were younger than participants on average. 
Finally, nonparticipants were more likely never to have married and less 
likely to have been widowed or divorced. 

The results highlight two other key differences as well. Between 6 
and 7 percent of the nonparticipants were undocumented workers. And 
nonparticipants were much less likely than participants to be mandatory 
AFDC parents with a child younger than six years old ('soft mandatories"). 
This is simply a function of WIN registration requirements. Single parents 
who are in school are designated aj WIN-raandatory registrants, even though 
they have young children. This is because ihe fact that the parents are in 
school is taken to mean that they do not have to take care of their 
children Nonparticipants were also less likely than participants to be 
Asian. 

The results suggest two possible primary reasons for nonparricipation. 
Some applicants may have not participated in the program because they were 
eligible for program services for only a short time during the month, 
perhaps because their applications were never approved. Other applicants, 
who might have recently registered with the program, may have been assigned 
to activities scheduled to begin the following month. 




C. Possible Reasons for Nonparticipation in Selected Months 

To analyze reasons for nonparticipation, MDRC staff reviewed the 

program case files of a random sample of individuals who, although eligible 

for SWIM in July 1986 or November 1986, did not participate during these 
12 

months. a total of 99 registrants were included in this analysis — 57 

were nonparticipants in July 1986 and 42 were nonparticipants in November 
13 

1986. The findings suggest that the monthly participation rates observed 
in SWIM were close to the maximum feasible in the program. 

Most (72 percent) of the inactive registrants were not scheduled 
(i.e., expected) to participate during July or November , (See Table 
7.4.) Only 17 percent were assigned to an activity that was zo start 
during one of these months or that was scheduled to continue into one of 
these months. For 11 percent of the registrants, their case files did not 
indicate whether program staff expected then to participate during July or 
November . 

Amcng those inactive during July or November 1986, regardless of 
whether they wei i expected to participate during these months, over 25 
percent of the nonparticipants had legitimate ."personal/ or situational 
reasons for not ^rticipating during the reviewed month Included here 
were registrants who were ill during the month or caring for someone else 
who was ill, and individuals with childcare problems. Very few had 
/personal," reasons for their lack of activity :vhich were considered not 
legitimate by the program. Only 5 percent were inactive due to 
noncooperation. 

Thirty-eight percent of all nonparticipants did not participate during 
the review months due to "program.* reasons. Over two-fifths of these 
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TABLE 7.4 



SW IM 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF REGISTRANTS* REASONS FOR NON- PART I C I PAT I ON, 

BY EXPECTEO PARTICIPATION STATUS 









Expectation for 










Par tl cl potl an 


Total 


Reasons for 


Participation 


Participation 


Nat Found 


Nan- Participant 


Non- ro r 1 1 c i po t i on 




nut uApob icu 


ill u u j c i t i o 


San d 1 e 


Nan-Portl clpo tlon Oy ^ Registrant's 










Personal SI tuotl on 


A A 7 


1 0 7 

17./ 


0 0 


25.3 •** 


Registrant's Health Problem 


5.9 


5.6 


0.0 


5.1 


Other* s Heal th Probl em 


1 1.8 


2.8 


0.0 


4.0 


Registrant Pregnant 


0.0 


5.6 


0.0 


4.0 


Child Core Probl em 


17.6 


1 .4 


0.0 


4.0 


Housing Problem 


0.0 


1.4 


0.0 


1 .0 


Registrant Moved 


5.9 


1 .4 


0.0 


2.0 


Registrant U ncoape ro 1 1 ve 


23.5 


1 .4 


0.0 


5.1 


rion-Partl clpotlan Oue to S'aff Oeloys 








14.1 


or Poor Foi I ow-Up 


0.0 


18.3 


9.1 


Non-Partlclpotlan Oue to Program 








38.4 *** 


Made 1 or Regul a 1 1 ons 




cn 7 


0 0 


Undocumented Worker 


0.0 


11.3 


0.0 


8.1 


Less Thon 18 Years of Age 


0.0 


1 .4 


0.0 


1.0 


Pending Appeol to Sanction 


0.0 


1 .4 


0.0 


1.0 


Pending Oeregl stro tl on 


5.9 


5.6 


0.0 


5.1 


Assigned. Waiting for Activity to 








10.1 


Begin, SW IM-El Igl bl e Throughout Month 


0.0 


14.1 


0.0 


Assigned, Wolfing for Activity to 








6.1 


Begin, Registered Ourlng Month 


0.0 


3.5 


U .0 


Active In Assessment 


0.0 


1 .4 


0.0 


1.0 


Normal Paperwork Oel ay 


5.9 


7.0 


0.0 


6.1 



(continued) 
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TABLE 7.4 (continued) 



Reasons for 

W rt n mm, Do r ♦ I r I nn t 1 n ^ 

rjon-rariici pa i i on 


Par tl cl patl on 
Expec ted 


Parti cl patl on 
Not Expe c tea 


Expectation for 
Par tl cl pa tl on 
Not Found 
In Casef 1 1 e 


Total 
Non-Par 1 1 cl pant 
Sam pi e 


Non-Por tlcl patl on Due to Other Reasons** 


5.9 


4.2 


0.0 


4.0 


Reason for Non-Par tl cl pa 1 1 on Not Found 

1 _ r. . - i 1 i _ b 

in Caseflle 


5 .9 


0.0 


0.0 


1 .0* 


A f t I in I 1 V Pnrtlrlnntflrf Inr nrrdf t T r n f H nn 

System Oata, or incomplete Caseflle 


11.8 


7.0 


90.9 


17.2*** 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Total Number of Registrants 


17 


7 I 


1 1 


99 



oo SOURCE: M0RC calculations from caseflle reviews of randomly selected reg I s tran t s who wer e Inactive during 

7 J uly or November 1986. 



NOTES: Distributions may not odd to 1G0.0 percent and subcategory percentages may not add to raa|or 
category percentages due to rounding. 



Expected participation status Is defined as whether or not the registrant was assigned to, 
expected to continue In, an activity during the review month. 



or was 



A chl-square test was applied to differences between the expected participation statuses for ma|or 
categories. Statistical significance levels are Indicated as: * = 10 percent; = 5 percent; * * = 1 percent. 

a 0nly primary reasons for non-par 1 1 c I pa 1 1 on are Included In the table. Seven | ^ had additional 

reasons for non- par 1 1 c I pa t Ion Including: attended another appointment, assigned (waiting 'or activity to begin), 

participated In assessment Interview (this does not count as participation), normal paperwork delays, and did not 
attend assigned activity for some other reason. 
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•Other Reasons* for non-par tl cl patl on Include: registrant in (all during the month, change In 
registration status, deferred from program to complete public service work, did nat attend reappraisal meeting 
far good cause. The registrant for whom no reason was found missed a workshop and was automatically rescheduled 
with no documented reason. 
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individuals had been assigned to a program component and were waiting for 
it to begin. Over one-fifth of this group were undocumented workers. 
Another group of these individuals were pending deregistrations. 

About 14 percent of the nonparticipants w< :e apparently "lost" in the 
program, reflecting long paperwork delays or a lack of follow-up. 

About 17 percent of all sampled nonparticipants actually participated 
during thn review Tenths, according to the case files, or their case files 
did not contain sufficient documentation to confirm nonpar ticipat ion during 
the month. Most of these individuals reflected lack of data entry into the 
automated tracking system used to select the sample. 14 

The results indicate seme differences in the reasons for nonparty jipa- 
tion between AFDC and AFDC-U registrants, although the small samples neces- 
sitate caution in generalizing from these results. AFDC registrants were 
more likely, compared to AFDC-U registrants, to be nonparticipants due to 
personal situations. Notable here, however, was that very few (5 percent) 
of the AFDC nonparticipants were not active due to childcare problems. 
Also evident was that AFDC-U* s were more likely to be nonparticipants due 
to the program model or program regulations* Most notable here was that 24 
percent of the AFDC-U nonparticipants were undocumented workers, as 
compared to 3 percent of the AFDC nonparticipants. 

Further investigation of che individuals in this samp] indicated that 
the demographics of the nonparticipants did not differ according to the 
type of reason (personal, program model-related, or lack of follow-up) for 
inactivity. 

A final point, which is very imyortant, is that a review of the track- 
ing data for these 99 individuals indicated that for most of the sample, 
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July and November 1986 represented only temporary inactivity. Two-thirds 
of the sample participated either before their inactive month or after it. 
Only one-third of those who were not participating during the review months 
never participated in SWIM. 

In tumraary, the monthly participation rates observed in SWIM were 
close to the maximum feasible in this program, even though the rates fell 
short of the 75 percent goal. First, according to case file reviews, close 
to 90 percent of those eligible for program services in any month were 
either active or otherwise complied with program requirements during the 
month, even if they did not participate. Inactive registrants who were 
complying had legitimate personal reasons for not participating; were not 
appropriate for assignment to a component; or were assigned to a component 
scheduled to begin at a later date. Only one- tenth of those eligible in 
any month (about one-fifth cf those inactive during the selected months) 
were inactive due to non-cooperation or program .staff failure to assign or 
follow up registrants* Second, the majority of those not participating in 
a given month were temporarily inactive; most of these individuals had 
participated prior to their 'inactive; month or they participated folic ing 
their ."inactive* month. 

TO corroborate these findings, Client Information Sh it (CIS) data, 
automated program activity data and welfare data for all those inactive 
durii July 1986 and November 1986 were reviewed. These data are not as 
detailed ^s the information found in the case files for the small sample of 
registrants. However, they confirm that monthly participation rates of 
approximately 50 percent in any giver month probably represent the raaxirawn 
that the program could have achieved. 
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The percentages of nonpar ticipants in either month who fit certain 
program situations according to available data are shown in Table 7.5. 
These situations were sequentially defined so that each registrant would 
fall into only one category. For example, an undocumented worker who was 
also registered for less than ten days during the month would be categor- 
ized only as an undocumented worker. For comparison, data are also 
presented for those who participated during the two months. 

Of the July 1986 nonparticipants, 6 percent were undocumented workers 
who did not qualify for program services. Another 3 percent were individ- 
uals who were active during June 1986 as well as August 1986 . These 
registrants were probably "in between" program components or were temporar- 
ily excused from participation, perhaps due to illness. In addition to the 
above-mentioned individuals, a large portion of those inactive (28 percent) 
participated in either June or August 1986. Again, as of July 1986, these 
registrants were experiencing a temporary period of inactivity: They were 
•excused" for a short period of t<-^, had just completed an activity or 
were about to start an activity. 

Another 8 percent of the nonparticipants were registered for fewer 
than ten days during July 1986. These registrants registered and/or 
deregistered during the month. It is likely that these individuals did not 
participate because they were SWIM-eligible for only a short period of time 
during the month. Another 12 percent of the nonparticipants did not 
receive welfare during July 1986. Seme of these individuals may have been 
applicants whose welfare applications were eventually denied and who, thus, 
did not participate. Finally, 26 percent of the July 1986 nonparticipants 
were active at some point in SWIM, although they did not participate during 
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TABLE 7.S 



SWIM 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SW IM-EL 16 IBLES. BY PARTICIPATION STATUS 
AND RELATED ACTIVITIES OR STATUSES IN JULY AND NOVEMBER. 1986 





July 


1986 


November 1986 


Re I ated Act Ivl ty or 
Sta tus 


Parti cl pants 


Non- 
Partl cl pants 


Par tl c 1 pants 


Non- 
Partl cl pants 


Undocumented Worker 


0*0 


6 .0»»» 


0.0 


7.0»»» 


Pd r t 1 T 1 nn tfl ri rjnr 1 nn U a a f h D m 1 « m 

• ui u Li pu iea uur i ng wonrn rrior 
and Month After Review Month 


62.7 


2.9»»* 


72.5 


w . 1 ^ ^ 


Participated During Month Prior 
Or Month After Pav i put Month 


0 U • 6 


27 . 8 


23.5 


18. 6»* 


Registered Less thnn in nnuc 
Durl ng Review Month 


0.4 


8. 1 »•* 


0.3 


4.2»»» 


No AFDC Received During 
Rev iew Month 


0.6 


12.3 


0.2 


12.?»*» 


Ever Participated (but Non- 
Partlclpant During Month Prior 
and Month after Review Month) 


5.7 


26. 


3.5 


35.4**» 


None of the Above Statuses 


0.0 


1 6 . 9 •** 


0.0 


18.8*»» 


Tota 1 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Sample Size 


1746 


1427 


1800 


1668 



Wv.rpT™;* A*!" <°' c T u|otlons from the County of Son Diego Deportment of Social 
0?ego AFOC recTts <°9 S ' - bounty or Son 

sw.m rfuiy orZzz: !;;, ms tob,e ,nc,udes ,nd,v,duo,s * h ° ">■•'•'•- 

The sample Is weighted to reflect the octuol number of SWIA-EI Igibl es. 
Distributions may not add to 100.0 percent due to rounding. 

o„er .«„„„ , Po .;";'r:«r,;: ~ os one " a,n9 e,ep ur " is ° st •■• n °" •< •■» 

A chl-squore test was oppiied to differences between participants and 

^ a^e T s° n 5 reV,6W ^ S '<"""«" s i gn i f I cance ev e ' '" - 

Indicated ds : * * 10 percent; = 5 percent; ••• = l percent. 
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the summer of 1986 . 

The 17 percent of the July 1986 nonparticipants who did not meet any 
of the above criteria were probably in a variety of situations. As indi- 
cated by the results of the case file reviews, sane of these individuals 
may have been 'lost* in the program; a number of then may have had 
deregistrations pending; and sane may have been uncooperative and 
subsequently sanctioned. 

The distribution of nonparticipants according to these characteristics 
was similar in the two months examined. Again, the results indicate that 
monthly participation rates of approximately 50 percent in any given month 
probably represent the maximum feasible rates that this program could have 
achieved. 

***** 

As shewn in this chapter, several different kinds of monthly 
participation rates can be calculated. Table 7.6 summarizes various rates 
for two months of the demonstration — July and November 1986. The table 
illustrates many of the points made in the chapter. 

Varying the types of activities which count as participation had the 
biggest effect on monthly participation rates. Varying the definition of 
program- eligibles, and varying the time period over which the rates are 
calculated, each had a small effect on the rates. Taking into account the 
participation of registrants prior to each month as well as subsequent to 
each month also had a substantial effect on the rates: Many of those 
inactive during specific months were only temporarily inactive. Lastly, 
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TABLE 7.6 
SWIM 

ALTERNATIVE ACTIVITY MEASURES FOR JULY AND NOVEMBER 1986 



Definition of Rote 



Varying Type of Activity Counted as 
Participation 

Percent of SW IM-E I i g ib I es Registered ot Least 
One Doy DurL.g Month Who, During the Month, 
Participated in: 

Progrom -Arranged Activities 

Progrom-Arranged Activities or Self-Initiated 

Educa t ion or Tra in i ng 
Program-Arranged Activities, Self-Initiated 

Educotion or Troining, or Employment 

While Registered 

Varying Definition of Prog r am-E I I g I b I es 



t n 



of 



Percent of SW I M-E I i g ib I es Who Participated 
Program-Arronged Activities, Self-Initiated 
Educotion or Troininp, cr Employment While 
Registered During the Month, Where "SWIM- 
Eligibies" ore Defined as Those: 
Registered Throughout the Month 
Registered as of the End of the Month 
Registered at Leost One Day in the Month 

Varying Time Period Over Which Rates 
are Ca I cul ated 

Percent of Individuals Registered ot Leost 
One Day During the Third or Fourth Quarter 
1986 Who Participated in Program-Arranged 
Activities, Self-Initiated Education or 
Training, or Employment While Registered 
During the Quorter 

Talcing Into Account Tesporary Periods 
of Inact Iv I ty 



Percent of SWIM-E I i g ib I es Registered at Least 
One Doy During the Month Who Participated in 
Program-Arranged Activities, Self-Initiated 
Educotion or Training, or Employment While 
Registered During the Month or: 

in the Prior Month os well as the 
Fo I lowing Month 

In the Prior Month or the Following Month 



July 1986 
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28. OX 
35.4 

55.0 



62.7 
56.9 
55.0 



60.5 



56.3 
68.8 



November 1 986 
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21 .3X 
32.8 

51.9 



55.4 
52.9 
51.9 



57.6 



53.4 
62.4 



(c on 1 1 nued ) 



TABLE 7.6 (continued) 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations from the County of Son Diego Deportment of Social 
Services SWIM Automoted Tracking System and EWEP ottendonce logs. 

NOTES: Participation is defined as ottending EWEP for ot least one hour or 
any other activity for at leost one day. Pr ogrom-o rronged activities include Job 
Search Workshop, EWEP, Job Club, STAR, ISESA, OJT, or any program-arranged education 
or training. Self-initiated activities include education, training, union, or other 
job search activities. Only employment thot occurred while an individual was 
registered is included. 
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and not shown in the table, the monthly participation rates achieved in 
SWIM appear to be close to the maximum feasible rates this program could 
have achieved: Most registrants who were inactive during specific months 
were complying with program requirements during the month, even if they 
were not participating. Only a small proportion (about 10 percent) of 
registrants eligible for services during a month were not active due to 
noncooperation or program staff failure to assign or follow-up appropriate 
registrants. 
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CHAPTER 8 



IMPACTS ON EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND WELFARE OUTCOMES 

This chapter presents preliminary short-terra impacts of the SWIM 
program on employment, earnings, welfare receipt and welfare payments* The 
findings are presented first for AFDC registrants, who are primarily heads 
of single-parent families (and fonale), and then for AFDC-U registrants, 
who are adults in two-parent families (and mostly male). 

For AFDC registrants, SWIM achieved statistically significant gains in 
employment and earnings, as well as reductions in the percentage receiving 
welfare and in welfare payments. For AFDC-U registrants, SWIM resulted in 
statistically significant gains in employment and reductions \n welfare 
payments. However, increases in earnings were not always statistically 
significant. 

I. Analysis Issues 

This chapter addresses two questions: What were the employment, 
earnings and welfare outcomes of those enrolled in the program? And what 
would these outcomes have been had the program not existed? These 
questions are answered by examining the behavior of an experimental group, 
eligible for SWIM services, as compared to a control group, which was 
similar in all respects but not offered SWIM services. Control group 
members were free to engage in self- initiated education and training 
activities but were not provided program services. The differences between 
the average outcomes for the experimental group and the control group yield 



estimates of program impacts. Outcome differences between experimentals 
and controls were considered statistically significant if there was no more 
than a 10 percent possibility they could have occurred by chance. 

To ensure that the two groups were the same in measured and unmeasured 
characteristics, as noted in Chapter 2, AFDC and AFDC-U registrants were 
randomly assigned to either the experimental or the control group. The use 
of randomization in constructing the control group is the linchpin of 
experimental research. Successful random assignment assures that 
motivational and other unobserved differences among individuals will be 
balanced between the experimental and control groups in the comparison of 
final outcome differences. 

The control group provides a benchmark of the normal employment and 
welfare turnover behavior. Even without the program, some individuals find 
employment or leave welfare within a relatively short period of time. 
Experimental-control differences enable this normal turnover to be excluded 
from the impact estimates. 

In fact f the normal turnover was substantial. Although most controls 
received welfare benefits during the first quarter of follow-up, many found 
work and left welfare relatively quickly without special assistance. 
Further, the registrants 1 own earnings are not the only way off welfare. 
Among controls, for example, more than half of those who received no 
welfare payments during the fourth quarter also had no earnings. As is 
known frcm other research, registrants may leave welfare because of 
marriaga or reconciliation, children who age out of dependent status, 
increased earnings of other family members, and other changes in family 
circumstances. 1 
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Although there is considerable information about the extent of partici- 
pation of SWIM experimental in a wide range of activities, as indicated in 
the prior chapters in this report, little is known about the services 
received by the control group. Although controls did not participate in 
the SWIM program, at registration 15 percent of the AFDC controls and 10 
percent of tho AFDC-U controls were in sane type of education and training 
programs. Controls, on treir initiative, may have also entered education 
and training programs at any time during the follow-up period. (The final 
report will provide more information on the activities of the control 
group. ) 

It is important to recognize, however, that randomization dictates the 
comparisons that can be made and, therefore, the impacts that can be 
estimated. First, all persons randomly assigned must be included in the 
impact calculations in order for the estimates to be unbiased. Since 
nonparticipants were reached by sanctioning, and sanctioning car* result in 
impacts, particularly on welfare payments, any effect of sanctions on 
nonparticipants must be included in program impact estimates. Thus, 
comparisons of all controls with all experimental s, including nonparti- 
cipants and participants, are appropriate in evaluating a mandatory program 
such as SWIM. 

Second, earnings and AFDC payment estimates must also include sample 
members not employed or not receiving welfare, assigning them zero dollar 
values. To the extent that the program converts non-earners into earners, 
or welfare recipients into non-recipients, exclusion of zero values from 
both the control and experimental group estimates could lead to an under- 
estimate of program impacts. 



Unemployment Insurance earnings data were collected by calendar 
quarter. Since random assignment could have taken place at any point 
during this three-month period, the quarter in which randan assignment 
occurs may include earnings before random assignment. The AFDC monthly 
payments data were aggregated into calendar quarters in order to match 
these earnings measures. Therefore, the quarter of randcu assignment is 
not counted as 5. follow-up quarter for cumulative impact estimates. 

In the present analysis, data are available for examining impacts for 
a relatively short period after randan assignment. The employment and earn- 
ings data are available for three, and the AI-DC data for four, additional 
quarters beyond the quarter of randan assignment. The final report will 
include a longer period of follow-up and provide a better assessment of 
longer-term impacts. 

II. Impacts for the AFDC Registrants 

This section examines the impacts of SWIM on employment, earnings, 
welfare outcomes and measured income (defined as the sura of welfare and 
earnings) for AFDC registrants. It also looks at differences in impacts 
between applicants and recipients, and discusses preliminary evidence on 
longer-term impacts. 

A. Employment and Earnings Impacts 

Table 8.1 and Figure 8.1 present impacts of the SWIM program among the 
AFDC group during the three-quarter follow-up period. 2 As noted, SWIM had 
statist? 'ally significant impacts for AFDC registrants on all four major 
outcomes: increased employment, higher earnings, less time on welfare and 
reduced welfare payments. Over the time period as a whole, experimental 
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TABLE 8.1 



SWIM 



ALL AFDC: SHORT-TERM IMPACTS ON EMPLOYMENT, 
EARNINGS, WELFARE RECEIPT, AND WELFARE PAYMENTS 



Outcome ond Follow-Up Period 


Exper imenta 1 s 


Controls 


Difference 


Ever Employed, Quarters 2-4 (X) 




46.4 


36 


.4 


+ 10 


. 0*** 


Averoge Number of Quorters with 














Employment, Quorters 2-4 




0.97 


0 


76 


+0 


.22*** 


Ever Empl oyed [%) 














Quorter of Rondom Assignment 




27.9 


25 


.1 


+ 2 


.7** 


Quorter 2 




30.8 


24 


. 6 


+6 


. 3 


Quorter 3 




32.9 


25 


.3 


+ 7 


.6*** 


Quorter 4 




33.5 


25 


. 7 


+ 7 


.8*** 


Average Totot Earnings, 














Quarters 2-4 ($) 




1442.00 


1185 


.47 


+ 256 


.54*** 


Averoge Totol Earnings ($} 














Quorter of Rondom Assignment 




296 .68 


285 


.23 


+ 1 1 


.4 4 


Quarter 2 




371 .00 


33 8 


.25 


+3 2 


.76 


Quorter 3 




497.69 


3 9 2 


.03 


+ 1 05 


. 66 *** 


Quorter 4 




573.31 


455 


.19 


+ 118 


.12*** 


Ever Received Any AFDC Payments, 














Quarters 2-5 (%) 




91.1 


91 


.9 


-0 


.7 


Averoge Number of Months Receivi 


ng 












AFDC Poyments, Quorters 2-5 




8.59 


9 


. 1 2 


-0 


.53*** 


Ever Received Any AFDC Poyme.its 














Quarter of Rondom Assignment 




91.2 


91 


.4 


-0 


.3 


Quorter 2 




89.7 


89 


. 7 


-0 


.1 


Quorter 3 




78.9 


81 


.5 


-2 


.6** 


Quarter 4 




70.6 


76 


.0 


-5 


.5*** 


Quorter 5 




6 5.8 


72 


.4 


-6 


.5*** 


Averoge Totol AFDC Poyments 














Received, Quorters 2-5 ($) 




4424.00 


4 82 7 


.08 


-4 03 


.08*** 


Averoge AFDC Poyments Received [%) 












Quorter of Rondom Assignment 




1 193.27 


1194 


.12 


-0 


.86 


Quorter 2 




1286.17 


1331 


.93 


-i5 


.76** 


Quorter 3 




1119.45 


1224 


.55 


-105 


.10*** 


Quarter 4 




103 1.55 


1159 


.81 


-128 


.27*** 


Quorter 5 




986 .83 


1110 


.78 


-123 


.95*** 


Sompte Size 


1606 


1605 


3211 



(cont inued ) 
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TABiE 8.1 (continued) 



SOURCE : MDRC calculctions from the County of San Diego AFDC records and 
the State of California Unemployment Insurance earnings records. 

NOTES: The sopie for this tcbie Includes I nd iv I dual s wnc registered 
between July 1 985 and June 1 986 . 

These data Include rero values for sample members net employed and 
for sample members not recelv 1 ng wel fare . fhese data are regress on-adj us ted 
using ordinary least squares, controlling Jor pre-randora assignment 
characteristics of sample members. There may be some discrepancies In 
calculating sums and differences due to rounding. 

For all measurer, the quarter of random assignment refers to the 
calendar quarter In which random assignment occurred. Because Quarter I, the 
quarter of random assignment, may contain some earnings and sAFPC payments from 
the period prior to random assignment. It is excluded from the summary measures 
of foil ow-up. 

A two-tailed t-test was applied to differences between 
experimental ond ontrol groups. Statistical significance levels ore Indicated 
as: * = 10 perce t; ** = 5 percent; *** = I percent. 
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FIGURE 8 , 1 
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were more likely to be employed than controls: 46.4 percent of experiment- 
als ir. contrast to 36.4 percent of controls, a statistically significant 
difference of 10 percentage points. Employment gains continued ever the 
three follow-up quarters. in quarter 2, the employment rate for experi- 
mental was 6.3 percentage points higher than the control average employ- 
ment rate of 24.6 percent. By the fourth quarter, the employment rate 
among experimentals was 7.8 percentage points higher than the control 
average employment rate of 25.7 percent,, 

Experimentals also earned $257 more than the control group average of 
$1,185 over the follow-up period as a whole — a statistically significant 
increase of 22 percent. Statistically significant earnings increases were 
found beginning in the third quarter. By the final quarter, earnings gains 
peaked at $118. 

Two different factors could have accounted for this earnings increase: 
(1) an increase in employment rates and/or (2) higher earnings (either more 
hours worked or higher average hourly wage rate or sane combination) among 
those employed. A comparison of the earnings of employed experimentals and 
employed controls (presented in Appendix Table F.2) suggests that the earn- 
ings impacts are primarily due to increased employment. in fact, earnings 
among those employ ed wer o si ightly lower for exper imentals ( $1 ,7 11 in 
quarter 4) than controls ($1,772 in quarter 4). Thus, the effect of the 
program seeias to be to encourage those who would not have worked in the 
absence of the program to work, at least in the short run, rather than 
creating opportuni ies for higher earnings among those who would have 
worked without the program. However, it should be noted that this is a 
non- experimental comparison; the characteristics of experimentals who are 
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employed may be different from those of employed controls, 

B. Welfare Impacts 

The Impacts of the SWIM program on the percentage receiving welfare 
and welfare payments are shewn in Table 8,1 and Figure 8.2. As expected, 
SWIM did not affect the percentage of registrants who received welfare 
during the full follow-up period, since the proportion of both experi- 
mer als and controls receiving welfare during the quarter of random 
assignment is similar for both groups. On average, experimental s were 
receiving welfare benefits for fewer months than controls. By the end of 
the four-quarter follow-up period, there were statistically significant 
reductions in welfare receipt. In the last quarter of follcw-up, for 
instance, the proportion of experimentals receiving welfare was 
approximately 6.5 percentage points less than the control group rate of 
72.4 percent. 

There were statistically significant welfare savings as well, both 
during the full follow-up period as well as quarter by quarter. Expert- 
mentals received* $403 less in welfare payments during the four-quarter 
follow-up period than the control group average payment of $4,827. Welfare 
savings increased through the fourth quarter and then leveled off. By the 
fifth quarter, welfare payments to experimentals were $987 as ccmpai . to 
$1,111 for controls, yielding a grant reduction of $124. 

C. Other Impacts 

Table 8.2 presents program impacts on the distribution of earnings, 
the mixing of earnings and welfare, and measured inccme (which is the sum 
of earnings and welfare payments). The fourth quarter is used for this 
analysis because it is probably most indicative of the longer-terra impacts. 
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FIGURE 8.2 
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TABLE 8.2 



SWIM 



ALL AFDC: SHURT-TERM IMPACTS CN DISTRIBUTION OF EARNINGS, 
EARNINGS/WELFARE MIX, AND MEASURED INCOME IN QUARTER FOUR 



Employment and Welfare Outcomes 


Experimental s 


control s 


Di f ference 


Average Total Earnings, 
Qua r te r 4 [%) 








None 


66.5 


74.3 


-7.8*** 


$1 - $1500 


18.1 


13.7 


+4.4*** 


mure i nun v 1 D U U 


1 c c 
1 3 • 3 


\ 0 1 

u« 1 


+ 0 • •? p * * 


Total 


100.0 


109.0 




Employment and Welfare Status, 
Quarter 4 [%) 








Had No Earnings, Received [ jme 
AFDC Payments 


50.4 


60.4 


-9 . 9 *** 


Haa No Earnings, Received No 
AFDC Payments 


16*0 


13.8 


+ 2.1* 


Ha^ some Eornings, Received Some 
AFDC Payments 


20.1 


15.7 


+4.4*** 


Had Some Earnings, aceived No 
AFDC Payments 


13.5 


10.1 


+3 , i *•* 


Total 


1 00 . 0 


1 00 . 0 




Average Measured Income, 
Quarter 4 [%)° 








None 


16.0 


13.8 


+ 2.1* 


$1 - $1500 


35.2 


37.6 


-2.4 


More Than $1500 


48.9 


48.5 


+0.3 


Totcl 


100.0 


100.0 




Average .Heosured Income ($)° 


1604.86 


1615. CO 


-10.15 


Sample Size 


1606 


1605 


3*1 1 



(cont i nued ) 
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TABLE 8.2 (continued) 



SOURCE: MOSC calculations from the County of Son Diego AF DC records ond 
the Stote of Colifornio Unempl oyroent Insuronce eornings records. 

NOTES: The somple f this toble includes individuals who registered 
between July 1 985 onC June 1 986 . 

These doto include zero volues for somple members not employed 
ond for somple members not receiving we i to re . These duro ore regression- 
adjusted using ordinory leost squores, controlling for pre-rondom assignment 
characteristics of somple members. There may be some discrepancies In 
calculating sums ond differences due to rounding. 

For ull measures, the quorter of rondom assignment refers to the 
colendor quorter inwnlch rondom assignment occurred. Because Quarter 1, the 
quorter of random assignment, moy contain some earnings and AFDC payments from 
the period prior to rondom assignment, it is excluded from the summary measures 
of folio -up. 

A two-tailed t-test wns opplied to differences between 
experimental ond control groups. Statistical significance levels ore indicated 
as: * = I 0 percent; = ' percent; •** = 1 percent. 

a 

Averoge meosured income is defined os personal eornings plus 
welfare poyments received during o quarter. 
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The first panel of Table 8.2 shows the impact of SWIM on the earnings 
distribution. SWIM moved exper imentals out of the no earnings category 
into both the category with quarterly earnings of $l-$l,5 r ., and the cate- 
gory with quarterly earnings over $1,500 . Experimental were less likely 
to have no earnings in the fourth quarter than controls, a statistically 
significant difference of 7.8 percentage points. This, combined with the 
fact that the experimental-control differences in both earnings categories 
were similar, also supports the notion that earnings gains were due to 
increases in employment rather than to higher earnings for those employed. 

The second panel shows the impact of SWIM on AFDC registrants' com- 
bined income and welfare. By quarter 4, SWT had reduced the proportion of 
registrants receiving welfare and no earnings, and increased the proportion 
who received both welfare and earnings and the proportion who were 
completely off welfare and receiving earnings. There was also a small, but 
statistically significant, increase in the proportion receiving neither 
welfare nor earnings. These individuals may be substituting income fran 
other family members* they may also have decided to leave welfare rather 
than participate in a mandatory program. 

The bottom panel of Table 8.2 presents the impacts on measured income, 
which is the sum of the individual's own earnings plus the amount of 
welfare payments recorded for that case. There were no statistically 
significant differences in average measured income between e^perimentals 
and controls in any follow-up quarter. (See Appendix Table F.3 . ) Further, 
experimental were slightly more likely than controls tc have no measured 
income. These findings indicate that earnings gains were offset by 
reductions in AFDC nayments for the AFDC sample as a whole. 
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D. Impacts among Applicant- ^nd Recipients 

Evaluations of other programs included in MDRC's Demonstration of 
State Work/Welfare Initiatives have revealed differences in impacts for 
persons applying _or welfare at the point they were randomly assigned 
(called applicants) versus Individuals already on the welfare rol.\s at 
randan assignment (called recipients). Table 8.3 presents impacts 
separately for the two groups. Approximately 40 percent of the total AFDC 
sample are applicants and 6 0 percent are recipients. As documented in 
Chapter 2, applicants generally are less disadvantaged and more job-ready 
than recipients, as measured by their employment and earnings history as 
well as prior welfare dependency. This is further supported by the higher 
employment rates and earnings and lower welfare receipt among applicant as 
compared to recipient controls during the follow-up period. 

As indicated in Table 8.3 , SWIM resulted in statistically significant 
gains in employment and earnings and reductions in welfare receipt and 
payments among both AFDC applicants and recipients. 

Among AFDC applicants, 52 percent of the experimental were employed 
at sane point during the three-quarter follow-up period as compared to 44.4 
percent of the controls. Thir resulted in a statistically significant 
increase of 7.6 percentage points. Quarterly employment gains increased 
over the follow-up period. Applicant experimental earned $1,882 during 
the full follow-up period as compared to the control group average earnings 
of $l f 545 f yielding a statistically significant earnings gain of $338. 
Earnings gains also increased after the second quarter. 

Among AFDC recipients, 42.7 percent of experimental and 31.5 peicent 
of controls were employed at sane point during the full follow-up period, 
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TABLE 8.3 



SWIM 

a.-OC APPLICANTS ANO RECIPIENTS: SHORT-TERM IMPACTS 
ON EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS, WELFARE RECEIPT, ANO WELFARE PAYMENTS 





AFOC Appl iconts 0 


AFOC Recipients 0 


Outcome ond Fol low-Up Period 


Experiment's 


Controls 


Oifference 


Experimented 


Controls 


Oifference 


Ever <nployed, Quorters 2-4 (X) 


52.0 


44.4 


+7.6*** 


42.7 


31.5 


+11. 2*** 


Averoge Number c* Quorters with 
Employment, Qua rers 2-4 


1.07 


0.94 


+0.13** 


0.91 


0.65 


+0.26*** 


Ever Employed (X) 
Quorter af Random Assignment 
Quarter 2 
Quarter 3 
Quarter 4 


37./ 
34J 
36.7 
36^5 


34.6 
31.0 

17 S 

30.5 


+3.0 
+3.1 

+4 7* 

+6.0** 


21.6 
28.5 

31.5 


19.1 
20.8 
zu. y 
22.8 


+2.5* 
+7,7*** 
+y . j ww v 
+8.7*** 


Average Total Eornings, 
Quarters 2-4 ($) 


1882.14 


1544.63 


+337.51* 


1158.24 


952.00 


+206.25** 


Averoge Total Earnings ($) 
Quarter of Random Assignment 
Quarter 2 
Quorter 3 
Quarter 4 


458.10 
489.03 
655.54 

717 *7 


423.99 
446.16 
537.96 

SOU. J 1 


+34 . 1 1 
+42.67 
+117.58* 

+1 / i a UO 


194.68 

293.02 
395.98 

A AO OA 


193.28 
270.33 
297.72 
OOO. y4 


+1.40 
+22.69 
+98. 26*** 

, or q/i. 
+03. JU* 


Ever Received Any AFOC Poyments, 
Quorters 2-5 (X) 


as n 

UJ u 


AS 7 


u ■ / 


QA 0 


QA 7 

y o . i 


1 ■ J 


Averoge Number of Months Receiving 
AFOC Poyments, Quorters 2-5 


6.92 


7.43 


-0.51* 


9.66 


10.21 


-0.55*** 


Ever Received Any AFOC Poyments (X) 
Quarter af Random Assignment 
Quarter 2 
Quarter 3 
Quarter 4 
Quarter 5 


81.3 
82. 1 
65.0 
56. 1 
5K4 


82.7 
81 .3 
69.7 
61 5 
57.8 


-1.4 
+0.9 
-4> 
-5 .4** 

-6M** 


97.3 
94 .4 

87!e 

79 fl 

75.? 


97.3 

0 E A 
* J . ^ 

89.2 

UJ . J 

81.7 


-0.1 
-i n 

-1.4 
J • o 

-6.6*** 


Average Total AFOC Poyments 
Received, Quorters 2-5 ($) 


3372.03 


3723.32 


-351. 28** 


5095.14 


5542.81 


-447.67*** 


Averoge AFOC Poyments Received ($) 

Himrtor nf Dnnrt/tm Acc [nnmant 
WUUl ICi U| KUllUURl A^b 1 LjllllKJIl I 

Quorter 2 
Quarter 3 
Quarter 4 
Quarter 5 


712.10 
1049.72 
833.16 
764.71 
724.94 


702.15 
1096.34 
950.60 
869.55 
806.82 


+9.95 

-47.12 
-117. 44*** 
-104. 84** 

-81.88* 


1501.24 
1437.00 
1302.15 
1201.90 
1154.09 


1512.59 
1485.45 
1403.04 
1347.59 
1306.73 


-11.35 
-48.45** 
-100.89*** 
-145. 69*** 
-152. 64*** 


Sompie Size 


64 7 


611 


1258 


959 


994 


1953 


ERIC 
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(continued) 



TABLE 8.3 (conth. **d) 



SOURCE: MORC calculations from the County of San Oiego AFDC records and the State of California Unemployment 
Insurance earnings records. 

NOTES: The sample for this table .. 1 udss individuals who registered between July 1985 and June 1986. 

These data include zero values for sample members not employed and for sample members not receiving wel fare. 
These data are regression-adjusted using ordinary least squares, controlling for pre-random assignment characteristics of 
sample members. There may be some discrepancies in calculating suns and differences due to rounding. 

For all measures, the quarter of random assignment refers to the calendar quarter in which random assignment 
occurred. Because Quarter I, the quarter of random assignment, may contain some earnings and AFDC payments from the period 
prior to nndon assignment, it is excluded from the sunmory measures of follow-up. 

A two-tailed t-test was applied to differences between experimental and control groups. Statistical 
significance levels are inducted as: • = 10 percent; = 5 percent; = I percent. 

a 

Regressions were run on separate subsomples of applicants and recipients. 
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resulting in a statistically significant 11.2 percentage point increase. 
Recipient exper imentals earned $l f 158 as compared to $952 for controls 
during the follow-up period, a statistically significant gain of $206 . 
Employment and earnings gains were observed throughout much of the 
follrw-up period. 

SWIM resulted in reductions in welfare receipt and payments during the 
follow-up period for AFDC applicants. By the fifth quarter, there was a 
6.4 percentage point reduction in the proportion of experimental receiving 
welfare, over the control group average of 57.8 percent. While applicant 
experimentals received $3,37 2 in welfare payments ^ring the full four- 
quarter follow-up period, controls averaged $3,7 23 in payments. This 
resulted in welfare savings of $351. Miile grant reductions for applicants 
peaked in quarter 3, they were still present in the final quarter of 
follow-up. 

Auong AFDC recipients, StflM also resulted in a lower proportion on 
welfare and lower welfare payments. in the fifth quarter, the proportion 
of experimental recipients receiving welfare was 75.2 percent, 6.6 per- 
centage points lower than the control group average of 81.7 percent. 
Recipient experimentals received $5,0 95 in welfare payments during the full 
follow-up period as con pared to $5,543 for controls, which represented a 
statistically significant welfare savings of $448. Reductions in grant 
payments increased throughout the follow-up period. 

E. Longer-term Impacts 

One important issue is the effect of the SWIM Program on outcomes 
beyond the fourth or fifth quarter. Preliminary examination of longer-term 
findings is based on the employment and welfare behavior of registrants who 
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entered the sample between July 1985 and December 1985. For these 
registrants, two additional quarters of follow-up are available. 

One potential issue with using the early- enrol ling sample is the 
extent to which it is representative of later enrollees and, hence, an 
indicator of longer- run impacts for the full sample. The early- enrol lee 
sample had somewhat different characteristics from later enrollees. As 
indicated in Chapter 2, early enrollees were more likely to be applicants, 
and less likely to be renewed recipients. 3 Although the earlier pie 
appears to be less disadvantaged with respect to prior welfare dependency 
than* the later one, these differences are not very large. And examination 
of the impacts for the first three quarters suggest that early and later 
enrollees have similar impacts, at least in the short-run. (See Appendix 
Table F.4.) 

As indicated in Table 8.4, SWIM resulted in statistically significant 
enjoyment and earnings gains for the early AFDC sample that w*re sustained 
during the additional quarters of follcw-up. By the fl'th ?nd final 
quarter, the employment rate for experimentals was 8 percentage points 
greater than the control group employment rate of 26,8 percent, and the 
earnings gains were $149 greater than the control group average earnings of 
$510. 

SWIM also resulted in reductions in the proportion of experimentals 
receiving welfare, accompanied by welfare savings, that continued through 
the six quarters of follow-up. By the final quarter of follow-up, the 
proportion of experimentals receiving welfare was 6.9 percentage points 
less than the control group rate of 62.3. Average welfare payments in this 
final quarter were $120 less than the control group average payment of 
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TABLE 8.4 



SWIM 

AFOC EARLIER COHORT: LONGER-TERM IMPACTS ON EMPLOYMENT , 
EARNINGS, WELFARE RECEIPT, ANO WELFARE PAYMENTS 



uuicome ond Follow-Up Period 


Experimental s 


Control s 


0 i f f e rence 


Ever Employed, Cuorters 2-6 (%) 


55 


.5 


45 


.6 


+9.9*** 


Averoge Number of Quorters with 












Employment, Ouorters 2-6 


i 


. 73 


1 


.37 


+0.36*** 


Ever Employed [%) 












Quarter of Random Assignment 


1 ft 

2 9 


• 0 


26 


. 8 


+ 2.2 


Ouorter 2 


32 


.6 


25 


.6 


+ 7 .0*** 


Quarter 3 


33 


. 9 


27 


. 1 


+6 . 8*** 


Ouorter 4 


36 


. 5 


28 


.3 


+ 8 . 2 ** * 


Quarter 5 


IS 


. 2 


28 


.7 


+6.5*** 


Quarter 6 


34 


. 9 


26 


.8 


+8.0*** 


Averoge Total Earnings, 












Quarters 2-6 ($) 


2806 


. 15 


2295 


.67 


+510. 48** 


A/eroge Total Eurnings ($) 












Quarter of Random Assignment 


3 \ 5 


.99 


301 


.93 


+14.05 


Quarter 2 


392 


.50 


350 


.02 


+42.48 


Quarter 3 


496 


05 


4 1 7 


. 1 2 


+78.93* 


Quarter 4 


623 


5 7 


491 


.28 


+132.29** 


Quarter 5 


634 


53 


526 


.97 


+1 07 .56* 


Quarter 6 


659 


52 


5 1 0 


.28 


+149. 23*** 


Ever Received Any AFOC Po>ments, 












Quorters 2-7 (X) 


90 


7 


90 


.9 


-0.2 


Averoge Numoer of Months Receiving 












AFOC Payments, Quarters 2-7 


1 1 . 


59 


1 ? 


.54 


-0.95*** 


Ever Received Any AFOC Payments (%) 












Quarter of Random Assignment 


91 . 


I 


90 


, 1 


+ 1 .0 


Quarter 2 


88. 


6 


88 


.4 


+0.1 


Quarter 3 


77. 


2 


79 


.2 


-2.1 


Quarter 4 


69. 


0 


73 


.3 


-4.3** 


Quarter 5 


63. 


5 


70 


.6 


-7.0*** 


Quarter 6 


58. 


8 


66 


. 1 


-7.3*** 


Quarter 7 


55 . 


4 


62 


.3 


-6.9*** 



(cont i nued ) 



TABLE 8.4 ( can 1 1 nued) 



Outcome and Fol low-Up Period 


Exper Inenta 1 s 


Control s 


01 f f erence 


Averoge Totol AFDC Poyments 








Received, Quor ters 2-7 ( $) 


S992.48 


663 7 . 1 7 


-644. 69*** 


Averoge AFDC Poyraents Received ($) 








Quarter of Random Assignment 


1 1 97 .57 


1169,10 


+28.48 


fluorter 2 


1253.29 


1298.42 


-45.12* 


Qoorter 3 


1 07 2 .2 1 


1168.28 


-96.07 ••• 


QuCrter 4 


988.82 


1103.22 


-114.40*** 


Quorter 5 


944 . 28 


1 07 9 . 5 8 


-135. :o*** 


Quorter 6 


890r80 


1024.76 


-133 06*** 


Quorter 7 


843 .07 


962.91 


-I I 9. <;$*-• 


Sample Size 


870 


888 


1758 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations from the County of San Oiego AFDC records and 
the State of California Unemnlayment Insurance earnings records. 

NOTES : The somple far this toble Includes Individuals who registered 
between July and December* 1 935 . 

These doto include zero values for sample ftemjers not employed 
ond for somple members not receiving welfare. These dato are regression- 
adjusted using ordinary leost squares, controlling for pre-random assignment 
cha rocterl s'i cs of somple members. There may be some discrepancies In 
calculating sums and differences due to rounding. 

For all measures, the quarter of random assignment refers to the 
calendar quorter in which random assignment occurred. Because Quarter 1# the 
quorter of random assignment* rao, contain some earnings ond AFDC poyments from 
the period prior to random assignment* It Is excluded from the summary measures 
of foil ow-up. 

A two-tailed t-test ' wos oppiled to difference? between 
experimental and control groups. Statistical significance levels are Indicated 
os: * = 10 percent; *• = 5 percent; •** * 1 percent. 
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$963. These preliminary figures on longer-term impacts for a group of 
early-enrollees suggest that SWIM impacts for AFDC s are likely to extend 
beyond the follow-up period e.vailable for this report. 

III. Impacts For the AFDOU Registrants 

This section of the report examines the same set of impacts for AFDC-U 
registrants as have just been discussed for the AFDC sample. It should be 
noted that the AFDC-U sample is smaller than the AFDC sample. Hence, it 
may be loss likely that impacts of a similar magnitude will be statis- 
tically significant. 

A. Employment and Earnings Impacts 

SWIM resulted in statistically significant increases in employment 
among AFDC-U registrants. (See T'ble 8.5 and Figure 8.3.) 4 During the 
full three-quarter follow-up period, the proportion of experimentals who 
were employed at some point was 9.3 percentage points greater than the 
control group average employment rate of 44 percent. While SWIM resulted 
in statistically significant employment gains beginning in the third 
quarter, there was seme decline in these impacts over time. 

Gains in earnings were statistically significant during the follow-up 

period as a whole. 5 Earnings among experimentals were $337 greater than 

the control average of $2,028. While there were increased earnings for 

experimentals beginning in the second quarter, only in the third quarter 

» 

were these impacts statistically significant. 

B. Welfare Impactr 

Although SWIM did not reduce the proportion of AFDC-U registrants 
receiving welfare, there were statistically significant reductions in 
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TABLE 8.5 
SW IM 

ALL AFDC-U: SHORT-TERM IMPACTS ON EMPLOYMENT, 
EARNINGS, WELFARE RECEIPT, , AD WELFARE PAYMENTS 



Outcome ond Follow-Up Period 


Exper imenta i s 


Control s 


Difference 


Ever Employed, Quorters 2-4 (X) 


53.4 


44.0 


+9.3*** 


Averoge Number of Quorters with 
Employment, Quorters 2-4 


1.13 


0.94 


+ 0.19 *** 


Ever Empl oyed [%) 

Quorter of Rondom Assignment 
Quorter 2 
Quorter 3 
Quorter * 


37.9 
36.3 
37.9 
38.9 


35.8 
29.2 
31.7 
32.8 


+ 2.1 

+7 . 1 •** 

+6.2** 

+ 6.0 * 


Averoge Totol Eornings, 
Quorters 2-4 ($) 


2364.77 


2027 . 77 


+337.01* 


Averoge Totol Eornings ($) 
Quorter of Rondom Assignment 
Quarter 2 
Quorter 3 
Quorter 4 


600.73 
656.56 
83 7 . 00 
87 1 .21 


601 .M 
564.15 
692.33 
771.29 


-0.71 
+92.41 
+144.67* 

+ 99 .93 


Ever Received Any AFDC Poyments, 
Quorters 2-5 [%) 


86,2 


86.4 


-0.3 


Averoge Number of Months Receiving 
AFOC Poyments, Quorters 2-5 


7.57 


7.93 


-0.37 


Ever Received Any AFDC Payments [%) 
Quorter of Ro *om Assignment 
Quorter 2 
Quorter 3 
Quorter 4 
Quorter 5 


85.6 
83.4 
67.5 
64.7 
59.9 


84.4 
83 .9 
71.0 
67.4 
62.7 


+ 1.7. 
-0.5 
-3.5 
-2.7 
-2.8 


Averoge Totol AFOC Payments 
Received, Quorters 2-5 ($) 


4873.97 


5298.34 


-424.37** 


Averoge AFOC Payments Received ($) 
Quorter of Rondom Assignment 
Quorter 2 
Quorter 3 
Quorter 4 
Quarter 5 


1 263 . 87 
1418.75 
I 191 .54 
1 165.63 
1098.05 


1274.29 
1470.22 
1321 .01 
1279.25 
1227.85 


-10.42 

-51 .48 
-129. 47*** 
-113.62** 
-129.80** 


Sample Size 


687 


654 


1341 




SOURCE AND NOTES: See Table 8.1. 
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FIGURES 3 
SWIM 

AFDC-U: SHORT-TERM IMPACTS ON 
EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 
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welfare payments over the follow-up period as a whole and beginning in 
quarter three* (See also Figure 8.4. ) During the full four-quarter 
follow-up period, experimental AFDC-Us received $4,874 in welfare payments 
as compared to $5,29° for controls, yielding a statistically significant 
reduction of $424. 

C. Other Impacts 

Table 8.6 presents the distribution of earninys and income in quarter 
4, che last quarter for which there are both earnings and welfare data. 
SWIM reduced the proportion of AFDC-U registrants with no earnings in this 
quarter. (See first panel of Table 8.6.) SWIM also reduced the proportion 
of AFDC registrants with only welfare income, but increased the proportion 
who combined earnings and welfare payments. (See second panel of Table 
8.6.) 

As indicated in the third panel of Table 8.6 and Appendix Table F.7, 
SWIM did not increase measured income. This suggests that, as for the AFDC 
group, SWIM'S earnings gains were offset by welfare reductions for AFDC-U 
registrants, at least in the short-run. 

D. Impacts among Applicants and Recipients 

Table 8.7 presents impacts separately for AFDC-U applicants and 
recipients. 6 Approximately 60 percent of the AFDC— U' s were applicants and 
40 percent were recipients. Similar to AFDC registrants, applicants are 
generally more employable and less dependent than recipients. '?his can be 
seen frcm tae higher levels of employment and earnings, and lower receipt 
of welfare and average welfare payments, among applicant controls than 
recipient controls. 

SWIM resulted in statistically significant employment gains for both 
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TABLE 8.6 



SWIM 

ALL AFDC-U: SHORT-TERM IMPACTS ON DISTRIBUTION OF EARNINGS, 
EARNINGS/WELFARE MIX, AND MEASURED INCOME IN QUARTER FOUR 



Employit^t ond Welfore Outcomes 



Expe r imentci s Controls Difference 



Averoge Totoi Eornings, 
Quorter 4 [%) 

None 

$1 - $1500 
More Thon $1500 
Totoi 



Employment ond Welfare Stotus, 
Quarter 4 [%) 

Hod No Eornings, Received Some 
AFDC Payments 

Hod No Eornings, Received No 
AFDC Payments — 

Hod Some Eornir.gs, Received Some 
AFDC Poyments 

Had Some Eornings, Received No 
AFDC Poyments 

Total 



Average Meosured Income, 
Quorter 4 (X)° 



None 

$1 - $1500 
Mare Than $1500 
Tot ol 

Averoge Meosured Income ($) ( 



Somple Size 



SOURCE AND NOTES: See Table 8.2, 
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61 .4 
16.8 
21.9 
1 00.0 



44.2 

17,2 

20.5 

18.0 
1 00. 0 



17.2 
18.5 
64 .4 
100.0 
2040. 14 



687 



66.9 
14.6 
18.6 
1 00.0 



51.0 

15.9 

16.4 

* 6.7 
100.0 



15.9 
16. j 
67.9 
100.0 
2047.08 



654 
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-5.5** 
+2*2 
+ 3.3 



-6.7*** 



+ 1.3 



+4.2** 



+ 1 .3 



+ 1.3 
+ 2.2 
-3.5 

-6.94 



1341 
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TABLE 6.7 



SWIM 

AFDC-U APPLICANTS AND RECIPIENTS: SHORT-TER£ IMPACTS 
ON EMPLOYMENT. EARNINGS, WEL FARE RECEIPT. AND WELFARE PAYMENTS 







AFOC-U Applicants 0 




AFDC-U Recipients 0 


Outcome and Fat low-Up Period 


Experimental s 


Control s 


Difference 


Experimental s 


Controls 


Difference 


Ever Employed. Quarters 2-4 (X) 


60.4 


54.2 


+6.2* 


42.8 


29.4 


1-13. 4*** 


Average Number af Quarters with 
Employment, Quarters 2-4 


$.30 


l.M 


+0.16* 


0.87 


0.64 


+0.23** 


Ever Employed (X) 
Quarter af Random Assignment 
Quarter 2 
Quarter 3 
Quarter 4 


47.4 
41.3 
44.5 
44.5 


45 .4 

36.9 
38.9 
00.5 


+2.0 
n4.5 
+5.7* 
+5.9* 


23.8 
28.2 
27.9 
30.9 


22.1 
18.4 
21.5 
24.3 


+1.7 
+9.o*** 
+6.3* 
+6.6* 


Average Tatal Earnings. 
Quarters 2-4 ($) 


3072.36 


Z/ZJ .37 


*3 A O 7 7 

+340.77 


1306.36 


1026.92 


+279.44 


Average Tatal Earnings (!) 
Quarter af Random Assignment 
Quarter 2 
Quarter 3 
Quarter 4 


821.75 
856.66 
1104.46 
1111.24 


8C .53 
761.67 
945.26 
1016.66 


-45.78 
+95.00 
+'S9.20 
+y4.58 


271.81 
352.73 
433.17 
520.47 


210.77 
265.05 
334.02 
407.65 


+61.04 
+67.68 
+99.15 
+112.62 


Ever Received Any AFDC Payments. 
Quarters 2-5 (X) 


81.4 


81.6 


-0.1 


93.1 


93.7 


-0.6 


Average Number af Months Receivinq 
AFDC Pcycents, Quarters 2-5 


6.35 


6.55 


-0.20 


9.34 


10.00 


-0.66** 


Ever Received Any AFDC Payments (X) 
Quartor af Random Assignment 
Quarter 2 
Quarter 3 
Quarter 4 
Quarter 5 


78.1 
77.6 
57.8 
54.2 
49.6 


75.7 
77.2 
58.8 
56.0 
5Z .6 


+2.5 
+0.4 
-1 .1 
-1.8 
-3.1 


96.5 
91.6 
82.0 
79.9 
74.9 


97.4 
93.7 
89.0 
84.4 
77.7 


-0.9 
-2.1 
-7.0** 
-4.6 

-2.8 


Average Tatal AFDC Payments 
Received. Quarters 2-5 ($) 


3704.47 


3977.33 


-272.86 


6609.05 


7235.80 


-626. 75*** 


Average AFDC Payments Received ($) 
Quarter af Random Assignment 
Quarter 2 
Quarter 3 
Quarter 4 
Quarter 5 


784.81 
1126.08 
886.24 
871. 46 
818.70 


815.17 
1150.75 
953.97 
939.86 
932.75 


-30.35 
-24.67 
-65.7? 
-'8.40 
-114.06* 


1966.85 
1851.68 

\ AAA ft9 
1 044 .01 

1604.39 
1508.16 


1948.34 
1939.11 
1858.01 
1775.10 
1663.59 


+16.50 

-37.43 
-213.18*** % 
-170.71*' 
-155.43* 


Scruple Size 


399 


399 


798 


248 


295 


543 


flf"ME ^D NOTES: See Table 8.3. 
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AFDC-U applicants and recipients. Although there were earnings increases 
for both groups, they were not statistically significant, partly due to 
small sample sizes. 

toong applicants, during the full follow-up period, 60.4 percent of 
experimental were employed at some point as compared to 54.2 percent of 
the controls, a 6 .2 percentage point increase. Statistically significant 
employment gains occurred during the last two quarters of follow-up as 
well. 

For recipients, during the entire follow-up period, the employment 
gain was 13.4 percentage points more than the control group employment rate 
oi: 29.4 percent. These employment gains peaked in the second quarter at 
9.8 percentage points, and then declined in quarters 3 and 4 to 6 .3 and 6.6 
percentage points, respectively. 

While there were reductions in welfare receipt and payments for the 
AFDC-U applicants, they were not statistically signiticant partly due to 
small sample sizes. The only exception was a statistically significant 
welfare saving of $114 in the final quarter of follow-up. 

SWIM resulted in experimental spending fewer months on welfare among 
recipients. There were also reductions in the pro- ~tion of experimental 
receiving welfare, but those were statistically significant only in the 
third quarter. Both during the entire folJ.ow-up perior* and beginning in 
the third quarter, there were also lewer welfare payments for recipients. 

E. Longer-Term Impacts 

As with the AFDC analysis, two additional quarters of follow-up were 
available for an early- enrolling sample of AFDC-U registrants. As 
discussed in Chapter 2, there were differences between the early-enrolling 




and later-enrolling samples which makes estimates for the early group 
somewhat problematic as indicators u£ longer-term .impacts for the whole 
AFDC-U sample. The percentage of females was greater in the earlier sample 
than the later one f and the average earnirgs of the earlier group were 
low^r than those of the later one. These samples did not differ, however, 
in prior work history or welfare dependency. 7 of particular concern are 
the differences in impacts between the earlier and later enrolling samples 
during the common short-term follow-up period. (See Appendix Table F.7.) 
Fwr example, employment rate gains and welfare savings appear to be larger 
for the early- enrolling re^istrantr as compared to the later-enrclling 
ones. 

The impacts tor the earlier sample, including two additional quarters 
of follow-up, are shown in Table 8.8. Employment impacts were statisti- 
cally significant beginning in the second quarter and continued through the 
final quarter of follow-up. Earnings gains increased over time, but they 
were statistically significant only in the final two quarters of follow-up. 
This suggests that the auployment and earnings impacts for the AFDC-U's may 
continue beyo.id the sixth quarter, at least for the early-enrolling sample. 

There were statistically significant reductions in the proportion of 
experimentals receiving welfare in the two additional quarters of follow- 
up. Over the entire six-quarter follow-up period, tne early sample 
received welfare for almost one month less than the control groi'n. 
Beginning with the third quarter, there were sustained welfare savings for 
experimental s. 

These preliminary findings provide evidence that impacts for AFDC-U 
registrants will extend beyond the short-term period, although differences 



TABLE 8.8 



SWIM 

AFDC-U EARLIER COHORT: LONGER-TERM IMPACTS 
ON EMPLOYMENT , EARNINGS, WELFARE RECEIPT, AND WELFARE PAYMENTS 



Outcome and Fol low-Up Period 


Expe r ime n t a 1 s 


Control s 


D i f f erence 


Ever Employed. Quarters 2-6 {%) 


62.9 


52 


3 


+ 1 j . 5 * ** 


Average Numoe r of Quarters with 










cmpioymeni, uuoriers z-6 


2.01 


1 


59 


+0.41*** 


CVC 1 C ill y \ u y c u i fl J 










n lift r tp r ftf D a a • a m Acclnnmont 

wuui ici u i KQiK/om Ab d i ynnicn I 


0 0.5 


36 


7 


+ 1 . 8 


0 iin rtp r 7 


O6.O 


2 7 


1 


+9.7*** 


Quarter 3 


38.6 


31 


9 


+6 . 8** 


Quarter 4 


40.6 


32 


9 


+7.6** 


H 1 1 a r t p r C 

WUu 1 ICI j 


4 1.2 


33 


1 


+8.1** 


Quarter 5 


43.3 


34 


1 


+9 . 2*** 


Average lOTGi earnings, 










Quarters 2-6 ($) 


4275.58 


3 62 2 


87 


+652.71 


A \t a r a a a T /■» +■ n 1 C a r n ! « a e / t 1 

Average iotoi earnings 










Quarter of Random Assignment 


5 84.74 


67 3 , 


47 


-88.73 


w uo r T e r 2 


654.88 


5 8 5. 


96 


+68.92 


Quarter 3 


806 . 77 


72 7 , 


72 


+79.04 


Quarter 4 


841 . 76 


75 3 . 


33 


+88.43 


Q ua r t e r 5 


960.92 


7 6 9, 


92 


+191 . 00* 


Q uo r t e r 6 


1011.26 


■70 c 
7 8 5 . 


94 


+225.32* 


Ever Received Any AFDC Payments, 










Quarters 2-7 (%) 


86. 1 


86. 


5 


-0.3 


Average Number of Months Receiving 










AFDC Payments, Quarters 2-7 


1 0.36 


1 1 . 


31 


-0.9 5** 


Ever Received Any AFDC Payments (%) 










Quarter af Random Assignment 


85.3 


82. 


2 


+3.2 


Quarter 2 


82.3 


83. 


2 


-0.9 


Quarter 3 


65.3 


71 . 


5 


-6.2* 


Quarter 4 


63.4 


68. 


2 


-4.8 


Quarter 5 


59.9 


63. 


7 


-3.8 


Quarter 6 


52.0 


59. 


7 


-7.7** 


Quarter 7 


50.4 


57 . 


5 


-7.1** 



( cont t nued ) 
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TABLES 8.8 (continued) 



Outcome ond Follow-Up Period 


Exper imentol s 


Control s 


D i f f erence 


Averoge Totol Af DC Poyments 








Received, Quorters 2-7 ($) 


662 1 . 93 


7695.59 


-1073.66*** 


Averoge AFDC Poyments Received ($) 








Quorter of Rondom Assionment 


1 1 A 3 9 7 

1 L O <J * 7 L 


i L J L • 17 


+ 1 1 7 4 


Quorter 2 


1399.71 


1448.90 


-69.19 


Quorter 3 


1 142.75 


1328.52 


-185.77*** 


Quorter 4 


1124.01 


I 307 .9 2 


-183.91*** 


Quorter 5 


1064.49 


1 24 6 . 38 


-181 .89** 


Quorter 6 


9 5 2.32 


1 192.56 


-240.24*** 


Quorter 7 


938.66 


1151,32 


-212.66*** 


Sample Size 


375 


348 


723 



SOURCE AMD NOTES: See Tab I e 8.4. 
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between the early and later samples necessitate particular caution in 
making this inference. 



IV. Comparison of SWIM to Prior San Die cr o. Demonstration 

In the early 1980 's, San Diego operate a program that involved a 
short-terra participation requirement of job search assistance and work 
experience, referred to as EPP/EWSP. MDRC evaluated the effectiveness of 
this program on AFDC and AFDC-U applicants and found that for the AFDC 
applicants, there were employment and earnings gains as well as welfare 
savings. For the AFDC-U 1 s f this program reduced welfare benefits but did 
not increase employment and earnings signf icantly. 8 An important question 
is the extent to which a saturation program such as SWIM results in larger 
cts than a more time-limited program such as EPP/EWEP. In making any 
direct comparison of the SWIM findings reported in this chapter to those 
presented in the final report of the earlier EPP/EWEP demonstration, 
several differences should be noted: 

First, the SWIM program served both applicant?- A recipients while 
the EPP/EWEP program served only applicants. Second, operated in two 

of San Diego's seven local offices while EPP/EWEP oper <*i all seven 

Q 

offices. Third, the research sampxe was followed fm* point of 

application at the Income Maintenance offices for the earlier denonstra- 
tion, while for SWIM the research start date was the point at which 
individuals shewed up at the SWIM office; those who did not show up for 
program orientation for such reasons as being denied aid or finding 
employment are not included in the SWIM research sample, while they are in 
the EPP/EWEP sample. Fourth, the economy during the period of the SWIM 
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program was better tuJn during the earlier demonstration, which partly 
accounts ifor a less employable and more dependent group of AFia-'U's 
enrolling in SWIM as compared to EPP/EWEP, 1 - 

The first three differences listed above can be control ^d for by 
comparing the short-term impacts of (1) the applicant subgroup in SWIM to 
(2) those who attended orientation in the two SWIM offices during EPP/EWEP. 
Other differences between the two demonstrations, as well as the short-terra 
follow-up available for SWIM, do not allow these differences in the impacts 
for the two demonstrations to be confidently attributed to variations in 
the program model. 

The two program modal s resulted in fairly similar employment and 
earnings gains and welfare savings for th* AFDC applicants. For the AFDC-U 
applicants, a similar comparison suggests SWIM may have resulted in larger 
anplc^nv.«i and possibly larger earnings gains than EPP/EWEP, although 
welfare savings are more similar. 

Such comparisons, while based on experimental tests for each model 
separately, do not use an experimental design to isolate the differential 
impacts of the two models. It resuains to be seen what effects longer-term 
follow-up, or more sophisticated statistical techniques, will have on such 
comparisons. 
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This appendix describes the County of San Diego's SWIM automated track- 
ing system, hew the data were used to produce the rates described in this 
report, and hew quality control procedures were carried out to verify the 
accuracy of the data. Both county and MDRC staff invested substantial time 
to ensure that all data items necessary for the research were collected and 
data were of a high quality. Further, complicated programming was used to 
produce the rates in the report. 

It is important to understand that the ease of calculating various 
participation measures is affected by several factors: the type of partici- 
pation measures required, the program model, and program resources. 

In a complex program such as SWIM, it is inevitable that there will be 
seme data quality problems since complex 'participant experiences* increase 
the likelihood of error. However, the quality checks performed by MDRC 
indicated that the data used in this report were of adequate quality to 
produce reliable results, in fact, given the complexity of SWIM 1 s program 
model, it would have been difficult to further reduce the error rates 
reported here. 

This appendix summarizes the methods used to turn the information in 
the SWIM automated tracking system into a data set, and reports the primary 
findings on the quality and completeness of this information. Some general 
considerations for management information systems designed to measure 
participation are also given. 
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I. Description of the Partipation Data Set Used in the Report 

The county's SWIH automated tracking system provided most of the data 
used in the analyses in Chapters 5, 6 and 7. Data were entered into the 
system from individual data input documents (see Figure A.l), completed by 
CRU staff and supplemented by data from program activity logs. A regis- 
trants "experience" in the program was defined by a) when they registered 
for the program, b) when they started participating, c) when they finished 
a component, and d) when they were deregistered. Consequently, these 
docunents were designed to track activities by identifying actual start and 
end dates, as well as program status changes based on registration and 
deregistration dates. 

The top portion of the data input document tracked registrants* prog- 
ram status (that is, availability or readiness for program participation, 
registration, deregistration, deferrals, etc. ) . The remainder of the 
docunent tracked activity referrals and outcomes (i.e.. referrals, 
no-shcws, participation, component interruptions or completions). Cause 
determinations for failure to meet program requirements and activity 
provider codes were also tracked through the system. Every tracking form 
was completed with a date documenting when the status change or activity 
took effect. 

The automated tracking system maintained SWIM-related activities for 
all the SWIM-eligibles; it was actually a record of *ates with associated 
status or activity codes. Each time a staff verified or discovered that a 
registrant's program or activity status changed, a new tracking document 
would be conpleted and submitted to data entry. Note that staff were 
required to update a registrant's tracking record for changes in status or 
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FIGURE A.l 
SW IM 

SW IM CL IENT TRACKING 



DOCUMENT 



OEPARTMENT Or SOCIAL SERVICES 

SWIM Client Tracking Document j 



Social Security No. I , , , . 



NAME* lixt. , i . . . ■ ■ . ' I I I I I I. flm - 



m.l. 



PROGRAM STATUS: 



Date: 



f t i i f t t | Rcajpnt for FVofTim Si.rta Chance; 



Q ! - RECISTE RED /AVAILABLE (do reaioo required) 

[^2- DETERRED reuoa:( | 

□ 3 - NO N- PARTI CJ PATTON ree*oa:< \ 

Q4 - SWIM PROGRAM CLOSURE reajom:| \ 

□ s - DE REGISTRATION «»»onr l J 



W - WIN criteria / exempt 

R - AFDC cpplictdoo withdraw* 

D - AFDC dxvitd 

C * AFDC cut cloaed - other 

g - Employed 30 Im/wk or reorr 

X - Employed lev tixn 30hrt/wk 

F * R«(. cbcajed to aoo-Fed. 



P- Cxcluccd Parent 
U- Uodoc. Worker 

A - Appeal pcodog 
X - Dcrcgfrtradoo; pcediaf 
S - Sanction applied 
M - R« jirtnot moved 
N - No available ecdviry 
5 - Asd(&ed to ied*l worker 
to rcoovc barriea 



ACTT.TTY STATUS CHANCES 

mL_i_J. 



tcdvJty code and dtlc (tec tist below) 

Ql • REFERRED 

Q 2 - NO-SHOW FROM REFERRAL 

Q 3 - NON-PARTI CTPATION 

\2* -ACTIVE TO COMPONENT 

Q S - COMPONENT INTERRUPTION .... 
Q 6 - COMPONENT COMPLETED 



L 



J. 



provider code asd dtlc («e lift below) 




ACQ 

food CISK 

ACQ 



D«ood< 



anQ ao (ood emc 
AN I 1 ao (ood ccjk 

AN Q no jood ctttte 



12)1 I I. 



acdviry code and dtlc (tec Utt below) 

n 1 " REFERRED L 

Q 2 - NO-SHOW FROM REFERRAL (_ 

□ j- NON-PARTI a PATION L 

Q 4 - ACTIVE TO COMPONENT L 

□ S - COMPONENT INTERRUPTION .... L 
Q 6 - COMPONENT COMPLETED L 



L 



J 



provider code end dtlc (if e lift below) 



—1 I 1 1— L_ 



AC n food 
AC food 

AcQc«x^ 



anQ ao jood cecie 
AN 0 no jood citue 

AN Q 00 food cause 



Activity code* t Titles: 



Provider Codes t Titles: 



00 - CooattUox 


21-OJT 


CR 


• CRU 


JC 


- JTTA Community Collcfe 


01 - Employment Search 


22 • Crest Dtveralo* 


CW 


-EWEP 


JT 


- odier JTPA (1) 


02 - Job Seercii Worfctbop 




CP 


-EPP 


JA 


- other JTPA (2) 


03 - Job dab 


40 • employment referral 


cs 


- Sod el Servfta 






04 - EWEP OricisudoB 


41 - employment JO hjt/wk 


CD 


- JDU 


PS 


- Privets Sector 




or Urn 


CC 


- other cccxaty 


UN 


* Union* 


OS * Work Ejmcdeoec 












05 - Vocational Terdttj 


30 - tsteraeaJpt 


S£ 


- EDO 


LC 


. coram unity /public colic ft* C lord cud on 


07 • PeoecJadon 


31'enployment more Chan 


SR 


- ROP 


LP 
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activity. However, some staff updated registants' records every 30 to 45 
days, when they verified employment, training or education. 

Two basic data sources were the minimun requirements for calculating 
monthly participation rates: an indication of those individuals who were 
registered as of a given point in time, and an indication of those 
registrants who were also participating (that is, start and end dates of 
all key components and statuses). These two sources required constant 
updating. 

In order to calculate the various monthly participation measures 
discussed in this report, these start and end dates had to be converted 
into a somewhat different format. First, several sets of monthly calendars 
were established for each type of SWIM activity and program status. Then, 
variables were set up that indicated each registrant's status in terms of 
program eligibility and participation, as of each month in the 
demonstration. 

For example, consider a sample member who registered on Septenber 15, 
1986, participated in a job search workshop from October 1, 1986 through 
October 15, 1986, found a job and was consequently deregistered on October 
30, 1986 . This sample member's "program status" calendar would be coded to 
reflect that she/he was registered in September and October, 1986, and not 
during any other months of the demonstration. The months prior to and 
following this period would be ceded to reflect that this person was not 
registered. Similarly, the job search workshop and employment calendars 
would be coded to reflect participation in these activities in October 
1986 . Ml the remaining calendars (e.g. EWEP, self- initiated and 
program-referred training and education, etc.) would indicate no activity 
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for those components* 

These calendars were used to calculate monthly participation rates, by 
relying on the program status calendars to construct monthly denominators 
of people registered and by relying on the activity calendars to construct 
monthly numerators of people active in various components. Note that 
special codes in the program status calendars or in calculations using 
these calendars were required to accommodate various definitions of 
SWIM- el igibl es ( s uch as m r egi ster ed as of the end of the month , ■ or 
•registered throughout the mon M i' ) . 

In order to do the participation analyses, about 800 data items were 
created from the raw data coded in the SWIM automated tracking system. 
About 1,200 additional items were created during the course of the analysis 
from this base (note this does not include outcome or demographic 
variables). The large size of the data set required the use of a mainframe 
computer for data manipulations and statistical calculations. 

A great deal of county and MDRC Ptaff time was spent monitoring the 
original tracking data. Assembling and verifying the final data set was 
time- intensive for MDRC staff as well. Calculations of consecutive monthly 
participation rat_o would either not have been possible without the 
County's automated tracking system or would have required considerably more 
staff to do case file reviews. 

Three factors will influence localities' ability *i:o calculate partici- 
pation rates: resources available to create data systems or assign program 
staff to this effort, the type of participation statistics desired, and the 
complexity of the program model. If the program model is complicated, it 
will be quite time consuming for program staff to collect data on all 
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program components for all registrants: Staff would have to be familiar 
with the various codes for all components in the model; and programming to 
calculate participation rates would require additional time and skill. 
Longitudinal measures are easier to calculate and maintain in an automated 
system because no end dates are needed (relieving seme burden on staff); 
monthly participation measures require end dates and more sophisticated 
programming. 

Periodic manual reviews of local office case files could be used to 
calculate monthly participation rates. For such an effort to succeed, how- 
ever, there must be an accurate and systematic method of identifying 
registrants who were program-eligible in a month or quarter. Such a method 
would have to involve complicated decision rules which would have to be 
consistently maintained during very time consuming record reviews. 
Examples of decision rules that would have to be set up include: How are 
participants in more than one component coded? Are registrants with an 
activity start date three weeks prior to the review but no end date or 
ongoing verification code still considered participants? These decision 
rules are more difficult to implement manually than by using computer 
routines. 

Even with an automated system, it was difficult for the participation 
analysis reported here to distinguish between those who participated two 
days out of a month and those who participated 15 days out of a month. 
Capturing this participation on a daily basis would be very difficult to do 
in the case file reviews as well as with an automated system. 

The three factors that affect localities* ability to calculate parti- 
cipation rates also affect the likelihood of introducing error into the 
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rates. The following section discusses the error rates found in the SWIM 
automated tracking system and steps that were taken to improve the quality 
of these data for the research* That discussion also shews how program 
models which require participation in a series of components require error 
rates lewer than the rates shewn in simpler program models in order to 
maximize overall reliability in monthly or ongoing participation measures. 

II. Quality of the Tracking Data Used in the Analysis 

Many estimates presented in this report were sensitive to the quality 
of the data obtained through the SWIM automated tracking system. Conse- 
quently, extensive checks were conducted to assess the accuracy and 
completeness of the system* s data and alternative data sources were used 
where necessary. 

Seme data quality problems are inevitable in any management informa- 
tion system. The quality of the data collected for this study was similar 
to (if not better than) that used in other MDRC studies of state welfare 
initiatives. Thus, these are high quality program statistics. However, 
the checks show that certain statistics in the report are more accurate 
than others because the types of data used in the calculations had varying 
degrees of accuracy. Consequently, there ar^ seme important caveats for 
interpreting tables in the report. It is also important to note that the 
quality checks reported here probably overstate the degree of unreliability 
in data used in this report. The quality check was conducted during 
August, 1986; since then, county staff spent considerable time increasing 
data acuracy. 

MDRC's review of the SWIM automated tracking system was complicated 
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and comprehensive due to the many activities (and varying sources of data) 
included in the SWIM evaluation. As stated above f it was critical for this 
report to have accurate program status as well as activity start and end 
dates. Depending on the component being checked, comparisons were made 
between the data in the tracking system and the information found in the 
registrant's case file or the individual component activity logs. Since 
staff did not always enter a separate activity end date into the system for 
active clients who deregistered, the quality of the deregistration data was 
particularly important because this date was used as a proxy for activity 
end dates in the analysis. 

It is important to note that the SWIM tracking system input forms in 
the case files were net considered to be sufficient for verifying the dates 
in the system. All information was confirmed on the basis of quality 
checks that used supporting documentation independent of the system (e.g., 
case notes, transportation, vouchers, documents fran service providers, 
etc. ). Several types of quality control checks were done. One compared 
system data to case file or log data. Another checked system data against 
other independent data sets, e.g., Unemployment Insurance, AFDC, etc. 

Two specific data quality problems were investigated. One problem was 
the extent to which dates in the automated system were incorrect. The 
other was the extent to which dates that should have been in the system 
were missing fran it. In calculating participation rates, both problems 
could overstate or understate participation. Pour estimates of quality 
(where applicable) were made for each of the different components and 
program statuses: 

1) Of the start dates in the system, the percentage that were 
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accurate, according to the case files. 

2) Of the end dates in the system, the percentage that were 
accurate* 

3) Of those start dates that should have been in the system 
(those that were in the system plus those that were identified 
in the case file), the percentage that were missing. 

4) Of those end dates that should have been in the system, the 
percentage that were missing. 

Data on most of the different types of components in the SWIM model 

were checked: job search workshops, EWEP, job clubs, program-referred and 

self- initiated education or training, and employment. In addition, data 

concerning program statuses (such as registrations and deregistrations) 

were checked. Table A.l shews the error rates for various components as 

well as program statuses (the latter are mostly entry and exit dates for 

SWIM) . 

At least 90 percent of all program status data in the system were 
confirmed as accurate. In addition, very few program status changes were 
missing from the system: 1 percent of open entries (registrations, 
re-registrations, etc.) and 5 percent of closure entries (deregistrations, 
including sanctions, and closures due to registrants moving out of the SWIM 
area) were missing from the system. 

Since participation data for the job search workshops and job clubs 
were keyed into the system directly frcm attendance logs, checks were not 
conducted concerning the extent to which data in the system were accurate. 
However, checks were done for missing data as shown in Table A.l. 

There was sane underreporting of start dates for the job search work- 
shops: 16 percent were missing in the system. Underreporting of end dates 
was not as prevalent: only 11 percent of the job search workshops end dates 
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TABLE A. J 



SWIM 



SUMMARY STATISTICS FROM QUALITY CHECK OF DATA 
FOUND IK THE SWIM AUTOMATED TRACKING SYSTEM 





Percent of Entries in 


Percent 


of Known 




System Conf i rraed os 


Ent r I es 


Missing from 


Status or Activity Reviewed 


Ac cure te 


System 




r r o g r on o t o t u s 








upon Entries 


92 ( 93/1 01 ) 


I 


( 1/102 ) 


Closure Entries 


90 (38/42) 


5 


(2/44) 


Job Seorcn Workshop 








Stort Dotes 


N/A 


16 


(15/94) 


End Dotes 


N/A 


11 


(10/94 ) 


r u; t" n 

cncr 








Stort Dotes in System Within 








o Month of 1 ni t i ol 








Participation 


N/A 


26 


( 28/1 06) 


biorT Dates in system Any 








Time Before or After 








i ni t i o 1 Participotion 


N/A 


22 


(23/106 ) 


End Dates for Individual s 








If 1 in b T 0 r T UQT6S 


N/A 


4 


( 2/48 ) 


Job Club 








Participation in o 








Parti cu 1 or Session 


N/A 


11 


(4/36) 


Educat i on ond Training 








Stort Dotes 


76 (13/17) 


N/A 




End Dotes for Individuals 








With Stort Dotes 


92 (12/13) 


0 


(0/13 ) 


Em p 1 oyrc^nt 








Stort Dates 


1D0 (23/23) 


15 


(4/27) 


End Dates 


92 (11/12) 


8 


(1/13) 



NOTES: Numbers in porentheses refer to the numbers used in the percent 
co I c ul o 1 1 oivs . 

N/A Indicotes not oppiicobie. Ooto was keyed directly Into the 
tracking system from attendance logs* so •false* participation was not expected. 
Therefore, quality checks were not completed. 

a 

Open entries include registrations, re-registrations, deferrals ond 
non-participation statuses. 

b 

Closure entries include moving out of the SWIM area, dereg I s t r a t i ons 

and sanctions. 
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were not entered into the system* To correct for these missing end dates, 
proxy end dates — defined as 30 days from the workshop start date — were 
created. Participation in job clubs was not entered into the system for 11 
percent of the sessions attended. 

The error rates found for EWEP information in the automated system 
were considered too high to produce accurate calculations* Consequently, 
EWEP attendance logs were used as the research data source for EWEP partici- 
pation, instead of the automated tracking system data* 

Only 76 percent of all the education and training start dates that 
were entered into the system were confirmed by information in the case 
files* This may suggest that up to one-quarter of participation in educa- 
tion and training reported in the system may have been "false, 1 possibly 
causing over estimates of participation in this report. This is probably 
an overestimate of the error rate, however, since in some cases staff only 
used the SWIM automated tracking system to keep track of these activities, 
instead of adding supplemental documentation to the case files* This made 
comparisons of education and training in the SWIM tracking system to 
evidence of education and training in the case files difficult* 

The length of education and training participation appeared to be 
accurate in the system* That is, it was not overreported due to missing or 
inaccurate end dates. Ninety^two percent of those with start dates had 
accurate end dates in the system* 

All employment start dates that were entered in the system were 
verified as accurate through case file reviews* Additionally, all the 
employment codes entered in the system had corresponding end dates* These 
reviews indicated, however, that over^l employment was underreported by 15 
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percent in the automated system when compared to the information in the 
case file. Although employment may be underreported (by 15 percent) in the 
tracking system, reliable end dates indicate that the length of employment 
was not overreported. 

Fluctuation in the number of hours registrants worked may have 
accounted for sane o£ the employment coding and entry errors. The quality 
control effort indicated, however, that this was not a large problem. For 
example, staff might have part-time employment in the tracking system for 
one month, then full-time employment the next month if the hours increased 
to 30 or more. However, staff may easily have forgotten to enter an end 
date for part-time employment as the employment itself was not new. 

That the SWIM automated tracking system was of adequate quality to 
produce reliable and accurate statistics for analysis (once EWEP attendance 
log data was merged with it) is confirmed by comparing the error rates 
found in similar quality checks for two other mdrc work/ welfare evalua- 
tions. In the California EPP/EWEP demonstration, case files confirmed 85 
percent of the transactions reported in the EPP Information System (EPPIS). 
However, EPPIS was missing 8 percent of the job search workshop participa- 
tion, 12 percent of the employment and 25 percent of the deregistration 
activity indicated in the case files. in the West Virginia demonstration, 
100 percent of the WIS tracking transactions were confirmed in the case 
files for most types of transactions: work experience, individual job 
search, employment and deregistrations, in addition, the system was found 
to be missing only 3 percent of the work experience transactions, 7 percent 
of the employment transactions, and 3 percent of the deregistration 
transactions, 
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The SWIM model had more components for which tracking data were re- 
quired than was the case in the other two demonstrations. The need to take 
into account several different program components could have compounded the 
individual component error rates for long terra participants and introduced 
an overall error rate greater than the error rate of a single component. 
This is an issue that should be kept in mind when gathering data on 
programs with complicated models. 

The following example, not typical of most participants, shows how the 
error rates of separate components can lead to a higher chance of a parti- 
cipant 1 s experience being inaccurate. Some individuals might have gone 
through a job club, found part-time employment, and then participated in a 
job search workshop. Since there was an 11 percent chance of missing the 
participation in the job club and an 8 percent chance of missing an end 
date for employment, by the time a person got to the job search workshop 
after employment, there was an 18 percent chance that this person's "SWIM 
experience" was incorrectly documented: either incorrectly in employment or 
incorrectly still in the job club while employed [(0.08 + 0 .ll)-( 0 .08x0 .11) 
or (0.08x0.89) + 0.11]. Note that this particular pattern is only relevant 
for those few individuals who went through the three most error-prone 
components before deregistering. In any given month, however, the error 
rate will be considerably lewer than 18 percent because other components 
have lower error rates and registrants are at different points in their 
program tenure. 

This example shows that the likelihood of peoples 1 tracking history 
being wrong was higher the more components they went through. The error 
rates in management information systems must be particularly low in order 
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to accurately measure the many different aspects of a complicated program 
model (as is the case with SWIM). A less complicated program model would 
not require individual component error rates to be so lew because the 
errors would not be compounded. 

As a second type of check for accuracy, data from the SWIM automated 
tracking system was compared to the Unemployment Insurance earnings and 
AFDC payments records data. 

The results of the Unemployment Insurance match indicated the extent 
to which the employment data in the tracking system were confirmed. (The 
extent to which employment data were missing from the tracking system could 
not be ascertained using the Unemployment insurance system.) 

For example, 28 percent of those AFDC s who were employed within 12 
months according to the tracking system were not employed according to the 
Unemployment insurance system. A similar rate was found for AFBC-U* s. 
This is not surprising since much of this discrepancy may be because there 
are seme jobs not covered by the UI system. 

Registration data frcm the SWIM automated tracking system were com- 
pared against AFDC payment records as another test of data quality. This 
check shewed that, there were people who were registered with SWIM according 
to their tracking records, but who did not receive an AFDC payment in a 
given month. in August, 1986, for instance, 9 percent of those who were 
registered at least three weeks during the month (AFDC s and AFDC-U' s 
combined) had no AFDC payments during that month. Since applicants denied 
AFDC, zero grants due to temporary high earnings or simple communication 
delays between the IM and SWIM offices can be expected to account for a 
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discrepancy of this size, it confirms the high quality of the registration 
data* 

III. Implications for Management Information Systems 

Chapter 5 focused on longitudinal activity measures : the extent to 
which individuals ever participated in the program within 12 months. These 
measures relied only on activity start dates. The ongoing and monthly 
participation measures discussed in Chapters 6 and 7, however, required 
both activity start and end dates in order to accurately calculate 
participation. 

If performance criteria are mandated, they may have less chance of 
error if they do not rely on both start and end dates, or on the separate 
calculation of different components. Longitudinal activity measures (such 
as Table 5.3) are more reliable than the monthly participation measures 
because they do not rely on end dates (such as those shewn in Figure 7.2). 

A program model that includes components that are difficult to monitor 
(such as employment, training or education) also introduces more room for 
error than a model that tracks only program-operated components. 

As discussed in Chapters 5, 6 and 7, participation rates vary depend- 
ing on the method of calculation (longitudinal versus monthly participation 
measures). These different methods of calculating participation as well as 
the program model may introduce different error rates and different burdens 
on program staff. 

In summary, the SWIM demonstration effectively implemented a manage- 
ment information system for producing reliable participation measures in a 
complex program model, even though it was developed primarily for research 
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purposes. Data sets on program activities will rarely be more reliable. 
Although SWIM'S experience indicates that an adequate system to measure 
program activity rates can be developed, it also makes it clear that such 
an effort requires considerable planning and major resources. 
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TABLE B.l 



SWIM 

SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF REGISTRANTS 
AT THE TIME OF INITIAL REGISTRATION, BY ASSISTANCE CATEGORY AND RESEARCH GROUP 



Chorocterisric 


AFDC 


AFDC-U 


Experimental 


Control 


Experiment H 


Control 


AFDC Stotus {%) 










Appi icont 


40.2 


38.3 


58.1 


61.5 


Renewed Recipient 


33.5 


32.3 


23.7 


22.5 


Redetermined Recipient 0 


26.3 


29.4* 


18.2 


16.0 


Awo mn q Ann f Von r c i 

Average Age iiearsj 


34.1 


34.3 


32.7 


33.0 


Sex (X) 










Male 


8.8 


8.6 


92.0 


90.5 


Fema I e 


91.2 


91.4 


8.0 


9.5 


Ethnicity [%) 










wniTe, Non-Hispanic 


28.2 


26.3 


25.0 


24.5 


Block, Non-Hispanic 


42.0 


42.3 


21.6 


18.6 


Hispanic 


25.7 


25.6 


40.8 


43.5 


American Indion/Aloskon Native 


0.4 


0.7 


0.1 


0.7 


Asian ond Pacific islander 


2.9 


4.6** 


11.1 


11.1 


fit ho r 

UTne r 


0.7 


0.4 


1.4 


1.6 


Degree Received (%) 










High School Diplomo 


48.1 


48.0 


39.0 


36.7 


GED 


8.1 


7.5 


6.8 


9.2 


None 


43.8 


44.5 


54.2 


54.0 


Average Highest Grode Completed 


i n q 


in o 


i ft n 


i ci ft 
l u. u 


Current Activities [%) 










Employed 20 Hours or Less Per week 


7.4 


6.6 


6.7 


6.0 


Employed 21-30 Hours Per Week 


5.4 


5.6 


4.3 


1.9** 


Educotion or Troining 


14.3 


14.8 


9.7 


9.5 


Prior AFDC Dependency [%) 










Never on AFDC 


, 11.9 


10.9 


34.5 


33.7 


1-11 Months 


6.4 


7.5 


15.1 


15.8 


12-23 Months 


7.0 


6.7 


10.9 


10.2 


24-35 Months 


8.4 


7.8 


11.4 


10.1 


36-47 Months 


8.4 


8.3 


8.2 


7.5 


48-59 Months 


6.8 


7.0 


6.0 


7.6 


60 Months or More 


51.1 


51.8 


13.9 


15.1 



(continued) 




TABLE 8.1 (continued) 





AFOC 


AFOC-U 


Characteristic 


Experimental 


Control 


Experimental 


Control 


Average Number of Months on AFOC Ouring 
24 Months Prior to initial Registration 


15.5 


15.5 


9.6 


9.4 


Held a Job at Any Time Ouring Quarter 
Prior to Initial Registration (X) 


26.6 


26.9 


37.5 


38.8 


Held a Job at Any Time Ouring 
Four Quarters Prior to 
Initial Registration (X) 


38.9 


39.9 


56.9 


56.1 


Average Earnings Ouring Quarter Prior 
to Initial Registration (?) 


415.69 


428.00 


920.78 


818.18 


Average Earnings Ouring Four Quarters 
Prior to Initial Registration ($) 


1650.31 


1686.85 


3782.15 


3217.19* 


Received Unemployment Compensation 
Ouring Three Months Prior to Initial 
Registration (X) 


4.0 


4.4 


9.9 


8.4 


Average Amount of Unempl oyment 
Compensation Ouring Three Months 
Prior to Initial Registration ($) 


30.10 


33.99 


67.83 


69.80 


Sample Slze c 


1608 


1619 


704 


683 



SOURCE: See Table 2.3. 

NOTES: The sompte for this table includes individuals who registered between July 1985 and June 

1986. 

Distributions may not add to 100.00 percent due to rounding. 

A chi-square test or t-test was applied to differences between experimental and control 
groups within assistance categories. Statistical significance levels are indicated as: * = 10 percent; ** » 
5 percent; *** = 1 percent. 

°AF0C-U cases can be redetermined as WIN-mandatary when an AFOC case becomes an AFOC-U case or 
when a previously exempt AFOC-U case (e.g., medically exeapt) loses its exemption status. 

b 

These data are calculated from the State of California Unemployment Insurance earnings 
records and include zero values for sample members not employed and for those not receiving Unemployment 
Compensation. 

C For selected characteristics, sample sizes may vary up to 5 sample points due to missing 
data. 62 of these registrants were excluded from the impact analysis because they did not have social 
security numbers. 
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TABLE B.2 
SWIM 

SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF REGISTRANTS AT TH£ TIME OF INITIAL REGISTRATION, 
BY ASSISTANCE CATEGORY AND PERIOD OF INITIAL REGISTRATION 



Chorocterlst ic 


AFDC 


AFDC-U 


Eorl ier Cohort 


Loter Cohort 


Eorl ier Cohort 


Later Cohort 


AFDC Stotus (%) 










Appl icont 


42.8 


35.0*" 


60.0 


59.5 


Renewed Recipient 


29.2 


37.3*** 


20.2 


26.6*** 


Redetermined Recipient 0 


28.0 


27.7 


19.8 


13.9*** 


AvrPrnnP Ano i Yonrc i 
AVCiUyc Aye I IcUio J 


33.8 


34. 5** 


32.5 


33.1 


Sex {%) 










Mole 


8.9 


8.6 


89.2 


93.7*** 


Femole 


91.1 


91.4 


10.8 


6.3*** 


Ethnicity (X) 










nil i i c t nun n 1 opuii i i 


27.3 


27.1 


25.0 


24.4 


Slock, Non-Hisponic 


42.1 


42.3 


20.6 


19.5 


Hisponic 


26.0 


25.2 


42.6 


41.6 


American (ndion/Aloskon Native 


0.6 


0.5 


C.4 


0.5 


Asian and Pocific Islonder 


3.2 


4.4 


9.6 


12.9* 


ft thP r 

u i iic r 


0.7 


0.4 


1.9 


1.1 


Degree Received (%) 










High School Diploma 


48.7 


47.3 


37.0 


38.9 


GEO 


8.4 


7.1 


7.7 


8.3 


None 


43.0 


45.6 


55.3 


52.8 


Average Highest Grade Completed 


l n o 


1 ft 0 


l ft l 


i ft i 

1 U. 1 


Current Activities (%) 










Employed 20 Hours or Less Per Week 


7.6 


6.2 


6.5 


6.1 


Employed 21-30 Hours Per Week 


5.7 


5.2 


3.5 


2.7 


Education or Troining 


12.8 


16. 7*** 


9.6 


9.6 


Prior AFDC Dependency (X) 










Never on AFDC 


12.0 


10.7 


35.2 


32.8 


1-11 Months 


7.5 


6.2 


16.2 


14.5 


12-23 Months 


7.0 


6.7 


10.5 


10.7 


24-35 Months 


8.3 


7.8 


10.4 


11.2 


36-47 Months 


8.9 


7.7 


8.4 


7.2 


48-59 Months 


7.2 


6.6 


6.3 


7.4 


60 Months or More 


49.1 


54.3*** 


13.0 


16.2 



(continued) 
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TABLE B.2 (continued) 





AFDC 


AFDC-U 


Characteristic 


Earl ier Cohort 


Later Cohort 


Eorl ier Cohort 


Later Cohort 


Average Number of Months on AFDC During 
24 Months Prior to Initial Registration 


15.2 


16. 0** 


9.4 


9.7 


Held o Job at Any Time During Quarter 
Prior to Initial Registration (X) 


27.9 


25.4 


36.4 


40.1 


Held a Job at Any Time During Four 
Quarters Prior to Initial 
Registration (%) 


39.4 


39.4 


54.2 


59.2* 


Average Earnings During Quarter Prior 
to Initiol Registration ($) 


458.61 


377 .37 ** 


830.29 


917.92 


Average Earnings During Four Quarters 
Prior to Initiol Registration (*} 


1583.10 


1771.87 


3106.59 


3977.22*** 


Received Unempl oyment Compensation 
During Three Months Prior to Initial 
Registration (%) 


4.4 


3.9 


8.3 


10.2 


Average Amount of Unemployment 
Compensation During Three Months 
Prior to Initiol Registration ($) b 


34.01 


29.67 


62.83 


75.76 


Cample Size C 


1769 


1458 


752 


635 



SOURCE: See Table 2.3. 

NOTES: The earlier cohort registered between July 1985 and December 1985 and the later cohort 
registered between January 1986 and June 1986. 

Distributions moy not odd to 100.0 percent due to rounding. 

A chl-square test or t-test was applied to differences between cohorts wi thin assi stance 
categories. Statistical significance levels are Indicated as: *= 10 percent; ** ■ 5 percent; ••• » l percent. 

°AFDC-U coses con be redetermined as WIN-mandatary when an AFDC case becomes an AFDC-U case or 
when a previously exempt AFDC-U cose (e.g., medically exempt) loses i'<* exemption status. 

b 

These data ore calculated from the State of California Unemployment Insuronce earnings records 
and Include zero values for sample sernbers not employed and for those not roc$lvlng Unemployment Compensation. 

C For selected characteristics, sample sizes may vary up to 5 sample points due to missing data, 
62 of these registrants were excluded from the impact analysis because they did not have social security 
n unbars. 
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TABLE B.3 

SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF SWIM-EL 16 13LES AT THE TIME OF INITIAL REGISTRATION, 
BY ASSISTANCE CATEGORY AND YEAR OF INITIAL REGISTRATION 





AFDC 


AFOC-U 




July 1985- 


July 1986- 


July 1985- 


July 1986- 


Cho rocter 1st ic 


June 19S6 


June 1987 


June 1986 


June 1987 


AFDC StOtus {%) 










Appl icont 


40.2 


58.2*** 


58.1 


80.6*** 


Renewed Recipient 


33. S 




23.7 


7.1*** 


Redetermined Recipient 0 


26.3 


34.7*** 


18.2 


12. 2** 


Averoge Age (Yeors) 


34 » 


32.0*** 


32.7 


31. 4** 


Sex [%) 










Male 


8.8 


11.0 


92.0 


92.9 


Femole 


91.2 


89.0 


8.0 


7.1 


Ethnicity {%) 










White, Non-Hi span ic 


Zo.Z 


OU.Z 


25.0 


28.6 


Block, Non-Hispanic 


42.0 


40.6 


21.6 


18.4 


Hispanic 


25.7 


24.5 


40.8 


41.3 


American Indian/Alaskan Native 


0.4 


0.7 


0.1 


0.3 


Asian ond Pacific islander 


2.9 


2.9 


11.1 


10.5 


Other 


0.7 


1.1 


1 .4 


1.0 


Oegree Received [%) 










High School Diplomo 


48.1 


50.5 


39.0 


41.6 


GEO 


8.1 


8.2 


6.8 


10. 7** 


None 


43.8 


41.3 


54.2 


47.7** 


Average Highest Grade Completed 


10.9 


11.2** 


10.2 


10.4 


Current Activities (%) 










Employed 20 Hours or Less Per Week 


7.4 


3.5*** 


6.7 


6.9 


Employed 21-30 Hours Per Week 


5.4 


4.0 


4.3 


1.5** 


Educotlon or Troining 


14.3 


15.5 


9.7 


7.7 


Prior AFDC Dependency {%) 










Never on AFDC 


11.9 


.i*** 


34.5 


54.3*** 


1-11 Months 


6.4 


11.2*** 


15.1 


20.2** 


12-23 Months 


7.0 


7.7 


10.9 


7.1* 


24-35 Months 


8.4 


6.9 


11.4 


6.1*** 


36-47 Months 


8.4 


6.2* 


8.2 


4.1** 


48-59 Months 


6.8 


6.6 


6.0 


1.3*** 


60 Months or More 


51.1 


40.2*** 


13.9 


6.9*** 



(continued) 
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TABLE B.3 (continued) 





AFDC 


AFDC-U 


Chorocteristic 


July 1985- 
June 1986 


July 1986- 
June 1987 


July 1985- 
June 1986 


July 1986- 
June 1987 


Averoge Number of Months on AFDC During 
24 Months Prior to Initiol Registrotion 


15.5 


I l.l*** 


9.6 


3.9*** 


Held a Job at Any Time During Quarter 
Prior to Initiol Registrotion {%) 


26.6 


20.2*** 


37.5 


34.4 


Held a Job ot Any Time During Four 
Quorters Prior to Initio 1 
Registration (%) 


38.9 


29.6*** 


56.9 


48. 0*** 


Averoge Earnings During Quarter Prior 
to Initiol Registration ($) 


415.69 


325.06** 


920.78 


862.31 


Averoge Earnings Ouri.ig Four Quorters 
Prior to Initiol Registrotion 


1650.31 


1503. 26 


3782. 1 5 


A? AO A'l 


Received Unemployment Compensation 
During Three Months Prior to Initial 
Registration {%) 


4.0 


4.6 


9.9 


14. 4** 


Average Amount of Unemployment 
Compensation During Three Months 
Prior to Initiol Registrotion ($) 


30.10 


36.30 


67.83 


145.38*** 


Sample Size C 


1608 


820 


704 


392 



SOURCE: See Table 2.3. 



NOTES: The sample for this table includes individuals who registered between July 1985 ond June 

1987. 



Distributions may not add to 100.0 percent due to rounding. 

A chi-square test or t-test wos applied to differences between the July 1985 through June 
1986 ond the July 1986 through June 1987 registrant groups within assistance categories. Statistical 
significance levels ore indicated as: * » 10 percent; •* = 5 percent; ••• = 1 percent. 

°AFDC-U coses con be redetermined as WIN-mondofary when an AFDC case becomes an AFDC-U case 
or when a previously exempt AFDC-U case (e.g., medically exempt) loses its exemption status. 

b 

These data are calculated from the Stote of California Unemployment Insurance earnings 
records ond include zero values for sample members not employed and for those not receiving Unemployment 
Compensation. 

C For selected characteristics, sample sizes may vary up to 5 sample points due to missing 

do to. 
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TABLE C.l 



SWIM 

TWELVE- AND EIGHTEEN-MONTH ACTIVITY MEASURES 
TOR SWIM-ELIGIBLES, BY ASSISTANCE CATEGORY 





12-Month Indicators 


18-Month Indicators 


Act iv i ty Meosures 


AFDC 


AFDC-U 


AFDl. 


AFDC-U 


Participated in Any Component, Including 
Employment While Registered 0 


78 .OX 


72. 5X 


79. 2X 


73. OX 


Participated in Any Component, Excluding 
Employment While Registered 


65.3 


63.4 


67.2 


64 .2 


Participated in Job Search Activities 


52.4 


55.6 


54 . 8 


56.6 


Participated in work Experience 


20.9 


21.0 


23.0 


?2.3 


Participated in Education or Training 


23.9 


15.3 


27.2 


17.7 


Employed While Registered 0 


40.4 


33.0 


42.9 


36.4 


Moved Out of the SWIM Area 


8.1 


8.8 


8.9 


9.6 


Dereg istered 
Due to Sane t ion 


63.6 
9.8 


67.3 
7.3 


72.5 
10.6 


75.6 
8. 1 


Sample Size 


874 


385 


374 


385 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations from the Counry of San Diego Department of Social 
Services SWIM Automated Tracking System and EWEP attendance logs. 

NOTES: The sample for this table consists of individuals who registered 
between July and December 1985. 

Activity measures are calculated as a percentage of the total 
number of persons in the indicated assistance category. Fallow-up per iods- begin 
at the point of Initial registration. 

Participation is defined as attending EWF.P for at least one hour or 
any other activity for at least one day. 

Vests of statistical significance were not examined. 

°Progrom employment information is based on employment that was 
reported to program staff. Program employment data were not used to measure 
i mpae t s . 
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APPENDIX D 



TABLE D.1 



SWIM 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SVIM-ELIGIBLES, 
BY NUMBER OF MONTHS ACTIVE OUT OF MONTHS REGISTERED 
DURING THE TWELVE MONTHS FOLLOWING INITIAL REGISTRATION 



Number of Months Registered 



Number of 
Months Active 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


Total 


0 


84.3 


63.2 


48.3 


32.3 


21.2 


20.8 


15.9 


13.9 


10.0 


9.0 


6.6 


9.5 


24.4 


1 


15.7 


16.6 


17.2 


14.9 


12.5 


12.1 


8.3 


8.5 


5.0 


4.1 


1.1 


3.6 


8.8 


2 




20.3 


19.3 


15.4 


13.3 


15.3 


10.3 


11.6 


9.8 


13.3 


5.7 


3.0 


9.7 


3 






15.2, 


' 19.1 


14.3 


18.0 


1 1.0 


9.9 


7.4 


8.5 


3.8 


2.9 


7.5 


4 








18.2 


- 17.$, • 


6.9 


12.1 


7.2 


7.2 


6.7 


4.9 


3.3 


5.7 


5 










20.7 ^ 


i3.1- 


H6.3 S 


11.0 


1 1 .4 


9.0 


7.4 


6.2 


6.9 


6 














7.8 > 


:'. f?.3 


15.7 


8.7 


12.8 


6. 1 


5.3 


7 














18.3 


L 16.7. ' 


*- . <' • 


p i'i;;8, : 


15.0 


9.0 


6.4 


8 
















11.8 • 






\y 8*7 : 


9.7 


5.5 


9 




















■ 




->8.8 


4.8 


10 




















L 5.9 ; 




! 9.'4 


4.1 


11 






















L 10. i . 


12/9. 


5.2 


12 
























IS. 6 


5.8 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Sample Size 


93 


213 


214 


149 


167 


119 


104 


110 


106 


90 


85 


860 


2312 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations from the County of San Diego Department of Social Services SWIM Automated 
Tracking System and EWEP attendance logs. 

NOTES: The sample for this table includes individuals who registered between July 1985 and June 1986. 

The sample is weighted to adjust for the higher proportion of AFDC's, relative to the proportion 
of AFDC-U's, in our sample. 

The shaded area represents individuals who participated in at least 70 percent of their registered 

months. 

(continued) 
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TA8LE D.1 (continued) 



Distributions may not add to 100.0 percent due to rounding. 

Participation is defined as attending EWEP for at least one hour or any other activity for at 

least one day. 

Registered during a month is defined as registered for at least one day during the month. 
Tests of statistical significance were not examined. 
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TABLE D.2 



SWIM 



PERCENT OF NONCOMPL I ANT SW IM-EL IG IBLES RECEIVING FOLLOW-UP CONTACT, 
BY METHOO OF FOLLOW-UP ANO ASSISTANCE CATEGORY 



Fol 1 ow-up Method 


AFDC 


AFOC-U 


Total 


Tel ephone Col I 


18.3% 


21 .5% 


19.6% 


Automatic Reschedule (by 
I etter ), No Oi rect Contact 
With Registrant 


2 7.0 


29.1 


27.8 


Reschedul e (by letter), 
After Direct Contact with 
Registrant 


37.4 


45 .6 


40.7 


Letter Sent to Set Up 
Meeting Wi th Regi strant 


40.0 


40.5 


40,2 


Meeting with Registrant in 
Of f ice 


20.0 


7 7 9 




Referral to Wei fare 
EI igi bi 1 i ty Techni c ian 


16.5 


12.7 


15.0 


Home Visit 


1 .7 


3.8 


2.6 


Registrant Initioted Contact 


50.4 


36.7 


44 .9 


Staff-Registrant Contact 
1 n i tie tor Unknown 


13.0 


19.0 


15.5 


Sample Size 


115 


79 


194 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations from cosef 1 1 e reviews of randomly chosen 
SW IM-EI igi bl es who registered between January 1 and March 31, 1 986 . 

NOTES: Distributions may not add to 100.0 percent because more than one 
method of foiiow-up may have been used for each individual. 

Nancainp! iance is defined as failing to attend an assigned activity 
for the required number of days or failing to meet other program requir ,ents. 
Other requirements include verifying education or training attendonce *,»d 
behaving in a cooperative manner while attending a pragrom component. 

Tests of statistical significance were not examined. 
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TABLE 0.3 



SWIM 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF AFOC SW I M-EL I G I BLES, BY WELFARE, PROGRAM, 
EMPLOYMENT, ANO PARTICIPATION STATUS BY THE TWELFTH MONTH 
FOLLOWING INITIAL REGISTRATION 



Welfore, Program and Employment 
Status 


Part ic ipants 


Non- 
Part i c i pan ts 


Total 


All AFDC 








On Welfare 
Dereg istered 
Emp 1 oyed 
Not Employed 


5.4 
17.1 


2,7 
10.4 


8.1 
27.5 


Reg i stered 
Emp 1 oyed 
Not Employed 


6.4 
16.5 


2.1 
2.6 


8.5 
19.1 


Off Wei fore (Oe r eg 1 s te red ) 
Emp 1 oyed 
Not Employed 


9.7 
10.5 


7.1 
9.4 


16.8 
19.9 


Tot o 1 AFOC Samp I e 


65.6 


34 .3 


100.0 


AFOC Appl icants 








On Welfare 
Dereg i stered 
Emp 1 oyed 
Not Employed 


5.5 
13.3 


3.0 
10. 1 


8.5 
23.4 


Registered 
Emp 1 oyed 
Not Employed 


4.3 
8-7 


2.1 
1 . 8 


6.4 
10.5 


Off Welfore (Oe r eg i s te red ) 
Emp 1 oyed 
Not Employed 


11.6 
13.9 


10.7 
14.9 


22.3 
28.8 


Tota 1 AFOC Appl i cants 


57.3 


42.6 


I 00 . 0 


AFDC Rec Ipients 








On welfore 
De reg i stered 
Emp 1 oyed 
Not Emp 1 oyed 


5.4 
19-7 


2.5 
10.5 


7.9 
30.2 


Regi stered 
tmp 1 oyed 
Not Empl oyed 


7.9 
21.9 


2.1 
3.3 


10.0 
25.2 


Off Welfare (Oe reg i s te red ) 
Emp 1 oyed 
Not Employed 


8.4 
8.1 


4.6 

5.5 


13.0 
13.6 


Total AFDC Recipients 


71.4 


28.5 


100.0 


Sample S izes : All AFDC 
Appl i cants 
Rec i p i en ts 


892 
322 
570 


468 
240 

228 


1360 
562 
798 



(cont Inued) 



TABLE D.3 (continued) 



SOURCE: MORC colculotions from the County of Son Diego AFDC records, the 
Stote of Colifornio Unemployment Insuronce eornings records, the County of Son Diego 
Deportment of Sociol Services SW I AA Automoted Trocking System, ond EWEP attendance 
logs. 

NOTES: The somple for this toble consists of SW I M-E I i g » b I e s who registered 
between July 1985 ond April 1986. 

All percentages were calculated as a proportion of the total number 
of SWIM-E! ig ibles, not as o proportion of the total number of Participants or 
Non-Port i c i pan ts . 

Distributions may not sum tc totals due to rounding. 

Participation is defined as having attended EWEP for at least one 
hour, or any other activity for at least one day. 

Unlike other tobies, individuals who were off welfare by the twelfth 
month following initial registration were considered to be de reg i s te red . In other 
tables, dereg i s t rat i o n is defined as being deregtstered according to the County of 
San Diego Department of Social Services SWIM Automated Tracking System. 

Tests of statistical significance were not examined. 
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TABLE 0.4 



SWIM 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF AFOC-U SW I M-El I 6 I BL ES , BY WELFARE, PROGRAM, 
EMPLOYMENT, ANO PARTICIPATION STATUS BY THE TWELFTH MONTH 
FOLLOWING INITIAL REGISTRATION 



Wei fore. Proorom and Emolovment 

w ■ w ■ w 0 § ■ w \4 I Will W I • W ^ III Lf 1 V T III v II I 

Stotus 


Port ic i ponts 


M ft n _ 

Nun* 
Port ic ipon ts 


Toto 1 


Al 1 AFDC-U 








On Wei fore 
Oereg istered 
Employed 
Not Employed 


8.5 
16.2 


3.9 
7.5 


12.4 
23 .7 


Reg i s tered 
Employed 
Not Employed 


3 . 8 
13.0 


0.5 
3.2 


4.3 
16.2 


Off welfore (Oe r eg i s te red ) 
Employed 
Not Employed 


12.3 
11.5 


9.2 
10.3 


21.5 
21.8 


Totol AFDC-U Somple 


65.3 


34.6 


100.0 


AFOC-U Appi iconts 








On Wei fore 
Oereg istered 
Emp 1 oyed 
Not Employed 


7.0 
16.3 


4.1 
5.8 


11.1 
22.1 


Reg i s tered 
Employed 
Not Employed 


3.5 
7.6 


0.3 
1 .5 


3.8 
9.1 


Off Wei fore (De reg i s tered ) 
Emp 1 oyed 
Not Employed 


15.7 
12.8 


12.8 
12.8 


28.5 
25.6 


TotOl AFOC-U Appi icon tS 


62.9 


37.3 


100.0 


AFOC-U Recipients 








On Wei fore 
Oereg istered 
Empl oyed 
No t Emp 1 oyed 


10.8 
16.2 


3.7 
10.0 


14.5 
26.2 


Reg i s ter ed 
tmp 1 oyed 
Not Employed 


4.1 

20.7 


0.8 
5.8 


4.9 
26.5 


Off wel fore (De reg i s te red ) 
Emp 1 eyed 
Not Employed 


7.5 
9.5 


4.1 

6.6 


11.6 
16.1 


Totol AFDC-U Recipients 


68.8 


31.0 


100.0 


Scmpl e Sizes: Al 1 AFDC-U 
Appi iconts 
Recipients 


382 
216 
166 


203 
128 
75 


585 
344 
241 



SOURCE ond NOTES: See 'able 0.3. 
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TABLE E.I 



SWIM 



PERCENT OF INDIVIDUALS ELIGIBLE FOR SWIM IN JULY OR NOVEMBER 1986 
WHO PARTICIPATED IN PROGRAM ACTIVITIES, BY 
TYPE OF ACTIVITY AND ASSISTANCE CATEGORY 



Activity 


July 1986 


November 1986 


AFDC 


AFDC-U 


Totol 


AFDC 


AFDC-U 


Totol 


Portlclpoted in Program-Arronged 














Activ i ties 


27. 4% 


29. IX 


28. OX 


21 .3X 


21 .4X 


21. 3X 


worK experience 


4.3 


5.1 


4.6 


5.8 


4.7 


5.4 


Job Search Activities 


17.1 


20.1 


18.1 


9.6 


11.6 


10.3 


Job Seorch Workshop 


8.0 


9.3 


8.4 


4.2 


4.1 


4.2 


Job Club 


7.2 


8.6 


7.6 


4.0 


5.0 


4.3 


ISESA 


1.9 


2.2 


2.0 


1.5 


2.5 


1.8 


Progrom-Arronged Educotion or 














Trai ning 


6.0 


4.0 


5.3 


5.9 


5.1 


5.6 


Participated in Sel Initiated 














Educotion or Troining b 


7.4 


7.5 


7.4 


12.2 


10.2 


11.5 


Employed While Registered 0 


20.4 


18.1 


19.6 


20.7 


15.6 


19.1 


Sample Size 


2114 


1059 


3173 


2326 


1142 


3468 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations from the County of San Diega Department of Social Services SWIM 
Automated Tracking System ond EWEP attendonco lags. 

NOTES: The sample for this table Includes individuals who were registered for SWIM In July 
or November 19t)6. 



The scrapie Is weighted to reflect the octual number of 9WIM-EI iglbl es. 

Participation Is defined os attending EWEP far ot least one hour or any other 
act iv i ty for ot least one doy. 

Participants who were active In more than one activity were counted In the category 
with the highest priority. The priority order is: BKEP or OJT; job search workshop? job club; 
ISESA; program-orronged education or training; self-initiated educotion or training ond union or 
other job search; employment while registered. 



ERIC 



The totol monthly participation rote may be obtained by adding the participation 
rotes for program-arranged activities (which include the sun of work experience, job search 
octivlties ond educotion or training); self-Initiated education or training and union or other jab 
seorch; and employment. 

(continued) 
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TABLE E.l (continued) 



Tests of statistical significance were nat examined. 
°Work experience includes BYEP ond On-the-Job Troining. 

b Thls category clso includes a few individual s who participated in union ond other 
types of sel f-initioted job search octivi ties. 

C Program employment information is based on employment thot was reported to program 
staff. Progrom employment dato were not used to measure Impacts. 
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TABLE F.l 



SWIM 

AFOC: EST I MATEO REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS FOR 
EMPLOYMENT ANO WELFARE MEASURES IN QUARTER FOUR 





Vorloble 


Ever 




Received 


AFOC 


Vorlobl e 


Meon 


Employed (%) 


Earnings (!) 


AFOC (X) 


Payments (%) 


Experimental Group Member 


• 500 


+0.078*** 


+118. 12*** 


-0.055*** 


-128.27*** 






(0.015) 


(40.16) 


(0.014) 


(24.43) 


Office 












Son Diego West 


• 501 










Service Center 


• 499 


+0.014 


+25.20 


+0.027* 


+43.11* 






(0.015 ) 


(41.55) 


(0.015) 


(25.28) 


Age Greater Thon or 


• 459 


-0*013 


+54.54 


-0.020 


-94.02*** 


Equal to 35 




(0.016) 


(44.03) 


(0.016) 


(26.79) 


Female 


• 913 


+0.068** 


+150.60** 


+0.060** 


+41.28 






(0.028) 


(76.61) 


(0.027) 


(46.62) 


nign bcnaai utpicrco or ucu 


.56 1 


+0.064*** 


• 1 DO 7 7*** 

+1 oo. 7 7 *** 


-0.040** 


-97.13*** 






10. 017 J 


I A A 7 L \ 

(44 .76 ) 


(0.016 J 


(27.23 ) 


Mori rai Status 












Married 


• 334 





— 





— 


Never Married 


• 301 


+0.032 


+87.92 


+0.016 


-65.57* 






(0.021) 


(55.66) 


(0.020) 


(33.86) 


Olvarced/Widowed 


• 365 


+0.047*** 


+159. 38*** 


+0.005 


-58.64* 






(0.018) 


(49.28) 


(0.017) 


(29.98) 


Family Status 












Any Children Less Thon 6 


• 100 


-0.009 


+10.51 


+0.088*** 


+271. 71*** 






(0.029) 


(78.04) 


(0.023) 


(47.48) 


Any Children 6 to 18 


• 904 


-0.019 


+105.79 


+0.014 


+73.98 






(0.032) 


(87.64) 


(0.031) 


(53.33) 


Race/Ethnlclty 












Whlre, Non-Hispanic 


• 322 










Block, Nan-Hispanic 


• 424 


-0.034* 


-65.91 


+0.047*** 


+115. 67*** 






(0.018) 


(49.59) 


(0.018) 


(30.17) 


Hispanic 


• 254 


-0.010 


-32.15 


+0.031 


+86. 67** 






(0.021) 


(57.20) 


(0.020) 


(34.80) 
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TABLE F.l (continued) 



Variable 


vor \ odi e 
Meon 


Ever 
Employed (*) 


Earnings ($) 


Receivea 
AFDC (X) 


AFDC 
Payments ($) 


AFDC Status 
Recipient 


.608 










Appl icont 


.392 


-0.054*** 

(0.020) 


-67.79 
(55.11) 


-0.005 
(0.020) 


+37.98 
(33.53) 


Prior AFDC History 
Received AFDC in 18 Months 
Prior to Random Assignment 
No Months 


.227 










1 to 17 Months 


.301 


(0.027) 


-01 1 * 

(73.53) 


+U. 151 
(0.026) 


. -1 23.93*** 
(44.74) 


All 18 Months 


.472 


-0.011 
I U.U4U J 


-112.16 

110/ . 65 ) 


a0.202*** 
10.038 ) 


-321. 72*** 
(65.50) 


On AFDC for ot Least 5 
Yeors 


.517 


-0.034* 
(0.017) 


-182. 19*** 
(46.69) 


+0.061*** 

(0.017) 


+85.92*** 
(28.41 ) 


Averaoe AFDC Payments in 
18 Months Prior to Rondom 
Assignment (in Thousonds) 




*U .UU4 

(0.004) 


-o. 15 
( 9.72) 


+0.017*** 

(0.003) 


+107.80*** 

(5.92) 


Prior Employment History 
Ever Employed in the Quor- 
ter Prior to Rondom 
Assi gnment 


.268 


+0.229*** 

(0.027) 


+282. 55*** 
(73.38) 


-0.022 
(0.026) 


-88. 37** 
(44.65) 


Ever Emoloved in the Year 
Prior to Rondom Assignment 


394 


« n n,7o*** 
(0.024) 


.MO or 

+ 100.45" 

(64.61) 


-0.028 
(0.023) 


-76.98* 
(39.31) 


Earnings Greoter thon 
$3000 in the Year Prior to 

t w w w v in I ||U ' V U 1 IIIWI 1 V 

Rondom Assignment 


.182 


+0.H6*** 

t ft ft*7A \ 


+487. 25*** 

/ l ft \ i\ 

I/O. 1 6 J 


+0.026 
(0.025 ) 


+23.15 
(42.69) 


IS 

Unadjusted R 




0.159 


0.112 


0.173 


0.283 


Constont 




0.128 


12.42 


0.410 


626.45 


Dependent Variable Aeon 




0.296 


514.25 


0.733 


1095.68 


Sample Size 




3211 


3211 


3211 


3211 



(continued) 
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TABLE F. 1 (continued) 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations from the County of Son Diego AFDC records ond the State of Col if ornia 
Unemployment insurance earnings records. 

NOTES: The sompl e for this tabie in luties individuals who registered between Juiy 1985 and June 

1986. 

Coefficients ore estimated by ordinary least squares. Numbers in parentheses ore estimated 
standard errors. 

'Bnployed' ond 'Received AFDC* ore dlchotomous dummy variables. 'Earnings" ond 'AFDC 
Payments' are dollar variables and include coses with zer'o values for those not employed ond for those not 
receiving wel fore. 

A two-railed t-test was applied to each coefficient. Statistical significance levels ore 
indicated as: * = 10 percent; •• » 5 percent; *** = l percent. 
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TABLE F.2 



SWIM 

AFDC: EARNINGS AMONG EMPLOYED EXPER 1MENTALS AND CONTROLS 





I 

Expe r Ime n to 1 s 


1 

Control s 


Difference 


Averoge To to 1 Eornlngs, 
If Ever Em pi oy ed 
Quarters 2*4 ( t) 


J 1 U / « 4 J 


3 2 5 7.22 


-149,79 


Averoge To to | Earnings, 
If Ever Empl ay ed { $) 

Quorter of D ;ndom Assignment 

Quorter 2 

Quorter 3 

Quorter 4 


1 D64.4D 
1203.53 
1512.24 
1711. J)2 


1135.16 
1376,45 
15SD.22 
1771 .A3 


-7D,75 
-172.92 
-37,98 
-60,61 


Totol Number of Employed 
Exper imento I s ond Controls, 
Quarters 2-4 


745 


584 




Number of Employed Experimen- 
tal s and Control s 

Quorter of Rondam Assignment 

Quarter 2 

Quorter 3 

Quorter 4 


448 
495 

529 
538 


403 
394 
406 
4 1 2 





SOURCE: MDRC calculations from the County of San D| jo AFDC records 
and the Stote of Col I f orn I o Unemployment Insurance earnings records* 

NOTES: The somMe far this table Includes Individuals who registered 
between July 1985 ond June 1986, 



These doto ore calculated from the regress I on-od| usted 
numbers In Toble 8,1 where the overoge earnings far o particular time period 
ore divided by the employment rote for the same period* This Is o 
non-experlmentol comparison since the characteristics of em fc ,oyed 
experimental s differ from those of employed controls. 

For all measures, the quarter of random assignment refers to 
the colendor quorter In which random assignment occurred. Because Quarter 
l# the quorter of rondorn assignment, may contain some earnings ond AFDC 
payments from the period prior to rondam assignment, It Is excluded from the 
summory measures of fal low-up. 
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TABLE F.3 
SWIM 

AFDC: SHORT-TERM IMPACTS ON MEASURED INCOME 



Outcome ond 

Fol 1 ow-Up Per 1 od 


Experlmentol s 


Controls 


Dl f f erence 


Totol Averoge MeosureJ 
Income, Quorters 2-4 ($) 


4879,18 


499 1 .77 


-22.59 


Averoge Meosured Income ($)° 
Quorter of Rondom Assignment 
Quorter 2 
Quorter 3 
Quorter 4 


1489.94 
1 65 7 . 1 7 
1617.15 
1604.86 


1479.36 
1670. 18 
16 16.59 
1615.00 


+10.59 
-13.01 
+ 0.56 
-10.15 


Somple Size 


1606 


1605 


3211 



SOURCE; MDRC colculotlons from the County of Son Diego AFDC records 
ond the Stole of Colifornio Unemployment Insuronce eornings records. 

NOTES: The somple for this toble Includes indivlduols who entered 
the progrom between July 1 985 ond June 1 986 . 

These doto include zero vol ues for somple members not 
employed ond for somple members not receiving welfare. Tnese doto ore 
regress i on-o d j us ted using ordinory leost squores. controlling for pre-random 
ossignment chorocteri sti cs of somple members. There moy be some 
discrepancies in colculoting sums ond differences due to rounding. 

For oil meosures* the quorter of rondom ossignment refers to 
the colendor quorter in which random ossignment occurred. Becouse Quorter 
I, the quorter of rondom ossignment* moy contain some eornings ond AFDC 
poyments from the period prior to rondom ossignment, It is excluded from the 
summory meosures of f ol I ow-up. 

A two-toiled t-test wos opplled to differences between 
experimental ond control groups. Stotistlcol significance levels ore 
indicoted os: * = 10 percent; = 5 percenr; •*• = 1 percent. 

0 Averoge meosured income is defined os personal eornings plus 
welfare poyments received during a quorter. 
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TABLE F.4 



SWIM 

AFOC EARLIER ANO LATER COHORTS: SHORT-TERM IMPACTS ON EMPLOYMENT. 
EARNINGS, WELFARE RECEIPT, AK3 WELFARE PAYMENTS 



Outcome and Follo^up Period 



AFOC Eorl ler Cohort 



Experimental s Controls Olfference 



AFOC Later Cohort 



Experimental s Controls Olfference 



Ever Employed, Quarters 2-4 (X) 

Averoge Number of Quarters with 
Employment, Quarters 2-4 

Ever Employed [%) 
Quarter of Random Assignment 
Quarter 2 
Quarter 3 
Quarter 4 



Average Total Earnings, 
Quarters 2-4 ($) 

Average Total Earnings {$) 
Quarter of Random Assignment 
Quarter 2 
Quarter 3 
Quarter 4 



Ever Received Any AFOC Payments. 
Quarters 2-5 {%) 

Average Number of Months Receiving 
AFOC Payments, Quorters 2-5 

Ever Received Any AFOC Payments (X) 
Quarter of Random Assignment 
Quarter 2 
Quarter 3 
Quarter 4 
Quarter 5 



Averoge Total AFOC Payments 
Received, Quorters 2-5 ($) 

Averoge AFOC Payments Received ($) 
°uarter of Random Assignment 
Uttarter 2 
Quarter 3 
Quarter 4 
Quarter 5 



Sample size 

ERLC 



48.7 



U03 



29.0 
32.6 
33.9 
36.5 



1512.11 



315.99 
392.50 
496.05 
623.57 



90.3 



8.35 



91.1 
88.6 
77.2 
69.0 
63.5 



4258.61 



1197.57 
1253.29 
1072.21 
988.82 
944.28 

870 



39.2 



0.81 



26.8 
25.6 
27.1 
28.3 



+9.5 •*• 



+0.22*** 



+2.2 
+7.0*** 
+6.8*** 
+8.2*** 



43.6 



0.91 



26.5 
28.8 
31.8 
30.1 



32.9 



0.69 



23.1 
23.3 
23.1 
22.6 



1258.42 



301.93 
350.02 
417.12 
491.28 



+253.70" 



+14.05 
+42.48 
+78.93* 
+132. 29" 



1362.92 



276.32 
347.21 
500.30 
515.41 



1092.38 



262.09 
322.11 
360.91 
409.36 



90.7 



8.87 



90.1 
88.4 
79.2 
73.3 
70.6 



-0.4 



-0.52** 



+ 1.0 
+0.1 
-2.1 
-4. 3" 
-7.0*** 



92.1 



8.88 



91.3 
90.9 
81.0 
72.3 
68.7 



93.5 



9.42 



92.9 
91.5 
84.4 
79.3 
74.6 



4649.50 



1169.10 
1298.42 
1168.28 
1103.22 
1079.58 

888 



330 



-390.89*** 



+28.48 
-45.12* 
-96.07*** 
-114.40*** 
-135.30**^ 

1758 



4620.67 



1189.36 
1325.39 
1175.19 
1082.63 
1037.46 

732 



5044.05 



1223.72 
1372.87 
1293.85 
1228.70 
1148.63 



721 



+10.8*** 



+0.22*** 



+3.4* 
+5.5*** 
+8.7*** 
+7.5*** 



+270.54* 



+14.23 
+25.10 
+139.39** 
+104.05* 



•1.3 



-0.55*** 



-1.7 

-0.6 

-3.5* 

-7.0*** 

-5.9*** 



-423. 38*** 



-34.36 

-47.48* 
-118. 66*** 
-146. 07*** 
-111.17*** 

1453 

(continued) 



T4BLE F.4 (continued) 



SOURCE: MORC calculations from the County of Son Diego AFDC records ond the Stote of CoIIfornlo Unemployment Insuronce 
earnings records. 

NOTES: The eorlier cohort registered between July 1985 ond December 1985 ond the loter cohort registered between 
Jonuory 1986 ond June 1986. 

These dato Include zero volues for somple members not employed ond for sample members not receiving welfare. 
These doto ore regresslon-od|usted using ordlnory leost squores, controlling for pre-rondom osslgnment characteristics of 
somple members. There may be some discrepancies in calculating suns and differences due to rounding. 

For cm measures, the quarter of rondom osslgnment refers to the colendor quarter in which andom osslgnment 
occurred. Because Quarter 1, the quorter of rondom assignment, moy contoin some eornlngs ond AFDC payments from the period 
prior to random assignment. It is excluded from the summary measures cf fallow-up. 

A two-tailed t-test was applied to differences between experimental and control groups. Statistical 
significance levels ore indlcoted os: • = 10 percent; = 5 percent; *** = 1 percent. 
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TABLE F.5 



SWIM 

AFDC-U: ESTIMATED REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS FOR 
EMPLOYMENT AND WELFARE MEASURES IN QUARTER FOUR 



Voriobl e 


Variable 
Mean 


Ever 
Employed (%) 


Earnings (%) 


Received 
AFDC (%) 


AFDC 
Payments ($) 


Experiments 6roup Member 


.512 


+0.060** 

(0.025) 


+99.93 
(82.86) 


-0.027 
(0.024) 


-113. 62** 
(49.55) 


Office 
San Diego West 


.493 


— 


— 





— 


Service Center 


.507 


+0.002 
(0.027) 


+175. 15** 
(88.67) 


-0.035 
(0.026) 


-42.33 
(53.13) 


Age Greater Thon or 
Equal to 35 


.397 


-0.046 
(0.029) 


-252. 22*** 
(96.65) 


-0.009 
(0.028) 


-0.86 
(57.90) 


Female 


.090 


-0.019 
(0.044) 


-10.85 
(147.42) 


-0.016 
(0.042) 


-99.10 
(88.16) 


High School Di piano or GED 


.470 


+0.058** 

(0.028) 


+117.14 

iV2.l3) 


+0.013 
(0.026) 


-51.38 
(55.07) 


Marital Status 
Never Married; Divorced; 
Widowed; Married, not 
Living with Spouse 


.147 














Married, Living with Spouse 


.853 


+0.044 

\ U.U36 ) 


+130.38 
(12!. 1, , 


-0.053 
(0.035) 


-59.97 
(72.65) 


Family Stotus 
Any Children Less Thon 6 


.715 


+0.012 

(0.032) 


+147.58 
(106.47) 


-0.037 
(0.031) 


+15U.67** 
(63.55) 


Any Children 6 to 18 


.585 


+0.005 
(0.031) 


+168.14 
(103.07) 


-0.048 
(0.030) 


+68.33 
(61.43) 


Roce/Ethnicity 
White, Non-Hi span ic 


.389 










Block, Non-Hisponic 


.208 


+0.047 
(0.035) 


-37.34 
(116.42) 


+0.054 
(0.034) 


:: # .9.43* 
(6^.77) 


Hispanic 


.403 


+0.044 
(0.031) 


+50.64 
(103.99) 


+0.07 1** 
(0.030) 


+15.65 
(62.29) 
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TABLE F.5 (continued) 



Variable 


Voriable 
Mean 


Ever 
Employed {%) 


Earnings [%) 


Received 
AFOC (%) 


AFOC 
Poyments (*) 


AFOC Status 
Recipient 


.405 










App) i cant 

Prior AFOC History 
Received AFDC in 18 Month 
Prior to Random Assignment 
No Months 


• 595 
.336 


-0.043 
(0.035) 

— 


+1.55 
(115.45) 

— 


-0.039 
(0.033) 

— 


-119.77* 
(68.98) 

— 


1 to 17 Months 


.341 


-0.045 
(0.040) 


-215.87 
(132.77) 


+0.183*** 

(0.038) 


+46.89 
(78.91) 


Ail 16 Months 


.323 


+0.000 
(0.069) 


-179.19 
(230.87) 


+0.1 96*** 
(0.066) 


-140.49 
(138.08) 


On AFDC for at Least 5 
Years 


.148 


-0.018 
(0.039) 


-101.15 
(130.66) 


+0.051 
(0.038) 


+179. 77** 
(78 31) 


Average AFOC Payments in 
18 months Prior to Random 
Assignment (in Thousands) 


5.50 


-0.008 
(0.005) 


-0.01 
(0.02) 


+0.018*** 

(0.005) 


90.38*** 

(10.60) 


Prior Employment History 
Ever Employed in the 
Quarter Prior to Random 
Assignment 


.382 


+0.1 25*** 
(0.037) 


-90.07 
(143.22) 


-0.088** 

(0.035) 


-71.60 
(73.50) 


Ever Employed in the Year 
Prior to Random Assignment 


.565 


+0.080** 

(0.038) 


+42.90 
(129.42) 


+0.034 
(0.036) 


-50.16 
(74.72) 


Earnings Greater than 
$3,000 in the rear Prior to 
Randotp ^ssigment 


.327 


+0.131*** 
(0.036) 


-257.16* 
(K9.73) 


+0.012 
(0.035) 


-50.69 
Cl.78) 


Average Earnings In Year 
Prior to Random Assignment 


3590.19 




+0.02 
(0.02) 






Average Earnings Quarter 
Prior to Random • ignment 


874.34 




+Q.24*** 

(0.05) 






Average Eornlng* ,n Fourth 
Quarter Prior to Sximm 
Assignment 


843.03 




+0.20*** 

(0.05) 







(continued) 
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TABLE F.5 (continued) 



Variabl e 


Variable 
Mean 


Ever 
Employed (X) 


Earnings ($) 


Received 
AFDC {%) 


AFDC 
Payments ($) 


Unadj usted R 




0.126 


.198 


0.179 


0.282 


Constant 




0.197 


244.87 


O.S55 


8S6.01 


Dependent Variable Meon 




0.359 


822.45 


0.660 


1221.08 


Scrapie Size 




1341 


1341 


1341 


134? 



SOURCE: See Table F.I . 



NOTES: The sample for this table includes individuals who registered between July 1985 and June 1986. 

Coefficients are estimated by ordinary ieast squares. Nunbers in parentheses are estimated 
standard errors. 

'Employed* ond 'Received AFDC* are dichatcmaus dunmy variables. 'Earnings* and 'AFDC Payments' 
ore dol lor variobles and include coses with zero values for those not employed and for those not receiving 
welfare. 

The regression equations for earnings include three additional indicators of prior earnings. A 
different model was used for earnings because the difference between experimental s and controls in prior 
earnings was statistically significant, prior earnings are highly correlated with future earnings, and 
consequently, eornings impacts are affected. On the other hand, prior earnings were not included in the 
models for employment and welfare outcomes because prior earnings are less related to these outcomes and the 
impacts are not affected in o meaningful manner. 

A two-tailed t-te*t was applied to each caefficienr. Statistical significance levels are 
indicated as: • = 10 percent; ** = 5 percent; *** = 1 percent. 
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TABLE F.6 
SW I M 



AFDOU: SHORT-TERM IMPACTS ON MEASURED INCOME 



Outcome and 

Fo 1 1 ow-Up Per 1 od 


Expe r Ime nta 1 s 


Control s 


Di f f erence 


Totol Average Measured 
Income , Quarters 2-4 ( %) 


6 1 46 .66 


6 092 .00 


+5 4.6 6 


A/erage Measured Income ($)° 
Quarter of Random Assignment 
Quarter 2 
Quarter 3 
Quarter 4 


1 864 .88 
2077 .92 
20?*. 60 

2 040 . 1 4 


1 87 5 .43 
203 1 .63 
201 3.29 
2047 .08 


-10.56 
+46.29 
+15.32 
-6.94 


Sompte Size 


687 


654 


1341 



SOURCE AND NOTES: See Table F.3. 
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TABLE F.7 
SWIM 



AFOC-U EARLIER AN 0 LATER (DHORTS: SHORT-TERM IMPACTS ON EMH OYJENT 
EARNINGS. WELFARE RECEIPT, ANO WELFARE PAYMENTS 





AFOC-U Eorller 


Cohort 


AFOC-U Loter Cohort 


Outcome ond Follow-Up Period 


Experimental s 


Controls 


ditto rAnro 


Experimental* 


Controls 


Oif ference 


Ever Employed, Qoorters 2-4 (%) 

Averoge Number of Quorters with 
Employment, Quorters 2-4 


53.4 
1. 16 


44.0 

0.92 


+9.3*** 
+0.24*** 


53.9 
1.09 


43.8 
0.96 


+1Q.0*** 

+0.13 


Ever Employed (X) 
Quorter of Random Assignment 
Quorter 2 
Quorter 3 
Quorter 4 


36,5 
} 36.8 
38.6 
40.6 


36.7 
27.1 
31.9 
32.9 


+1.8 

+ Q 7 *** 

+6. 8" 
+7.6** 


37.2 
35.8 
36.8 
36.7 


34.9 
31.6 
31.8 
32.8 


+2.3 
+4.2 
+5.0 
+3.9 


Averoge Totol Eornlngs, 
Quorters 2-4 ($) 

Averoge Totol Eornlngs ($) 
Quorter of Random Assignment 
Quorter 2 
Quarter 3 
Quarter 4 


2303.4) 

584.74 
654.88 
806.77 
841.76 


2067.0! 

673.47 
585.96 
727.72 
753.33 


+236.40 

-88.73 
+68.92 
+79.04 
+88.43 


2411.13 

626.96 
649.01 
862.36 
899.76 


2010.32 

512.39 
548.90 
662.96 
798 46 


+400.81 

+M4*57 
+100.10 
+199.40 

+ 1 Ul • J 1 


Ever Received Any AFOC Poyments, 
Quorters 2-5 {%) 

Average Nunber of Months Receiving 
AFOC Payments, Quarters 2-5 

Ever Received Any AFOC Poyraents (X) 
Quarter of Random Assignment 
Quorter 2 
Quarter 3 
Quorter 4 
Quorter 5 


85.3 

7.44 

85. 3 
32.3 
65.3 
63.4 
59.9 


85.3 

7.99 

82.2 
83.2 
71.5 
68.2 
63.7 


+0.0 

-0-55* 

+3.2 
-0.9 
-6.2* 
-4. fl 
-3.8 


86.9 

7.68 

86.1 
84.3 
69.7 
65.9 

CO 0 


87.9 

7.90 

86.7 
84.9 
70.7 
66.7 
61 .8 


-l n 

— 1 • u 

-0.22 
-0.6 

u *o 

-o.y 

-0.8 

-i.? 


Averoge Totol AFOC Poyraents 
Received, Quorters 2-5 ($j 


4730.96 


5351.72 


-620.76*** 


5009.24 


5276.11 


-266.87 


Averoge AFOC Poyments Received ($) 
Quarter of Random Asslonoent 
Quarter 2 
Quorter 3 
Quorter 4 
Quorter 5 


1263 . 92 
1399.71 
1142.75 
1124.01 
1064.49 


1252.19 
1468.90 
1326. >2 
1307.92 
1246.38 


+11.^4 

-69.19 
-185.77*** 
-183. 91*** 
• 181.89** 


1260.53 
1427.52 
1236.57 
1210.96 
1134.19 


1302.78 
1486.25 
1326.72 
1251.74 
1211.39 


-42.24 
-58.73 
-90.16 
-40.78 
-77.20 


Sample Size 


375 


348 


723 


312 


306 


618 



ERIC 
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FOOTNOTES - CHAPTER 1 



1. Several components of the SWIM program continued to operate 
through September 1987 . 

2. In this report, AFDC (called AFDC-FG in California) refers to 
welfare cases headed by a single parent. AFDC-U ( called 
AFBC-UP in California) refers to two-parent households where 
the principal earner is unemployed; all principal earners must 
have had seme connection to the labor force during the 12 
months prior to welfare application. The majority of AFDC-U 
cases are headed by married men; the leads of AFDC cases are 
mostly women. When the term welfare is used in this report, 
it refers to both the AFDC and AiDC-U programs. 

3. A little more than one-third of all welfare adult applicants 
and recipients are required to register fo* work or training 
in WIN as a condition of receiving AFDC or AFDC-U benefits, 
i.e., aro "WIN-mandatory. • Heads of two-parent households 
cov er e d by th e pr ogr am for unero pi oy ed pa r ent s ( AFDC-U ) are 
automatically considered mandatory. Heads of single- parent 
households covered by the AFDC program are mandatory, unless 
exempted because they are under 16 or over 65 years of age, 
under 21 and enrolled full-time in school, sick or 
incapacitated, the mother of a child under age 6, living in a 
remote area, a caretaker of a sick person, or the spouse of a 
WIN registrant. Failure to register with WIN or to 
participate in program activities can lead to a sanction that 
reduce^ or eliminates the family's welfare grant. 

4. For a more detailed discussion of pre-OBRA welfare 
initiatives, see Goldman et ai., pp. 4-22, 1984. 

5. GAO, 1987 . 

6. Programs in eleven states were included in the demonstration, 
but only eight of the evaluations examined program effective- 
ness. See Gueron, 1987 , for a stsn?&ary of the demonstration 
results. 

7. Friedlander et al. , 1986. 

8. Examples include the Employment and Training (ET) Choices 
program in Massachusetts, the Realizing Economic Achievement 
(REACH) program in New Jersey, Project Chance in Illinois, and 
the Greater Avenues for Independence (GAIN) program in 

'California. As described later in Chapter 1, GAIN was 
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9. A key element in the bill was to shift responsibility for 
employable recipients from DSS to EDD, whereby EDD would issue 
the welfare checks. The intent was to form a closer tie 
between welfare and work by having the department in charge of 
employment issue the grant check. Because of EDD's concern 
about the feasibility of this, EDD takeover of grant payments 
to employables was put off until a second phase. Also f pilot 
projects were to be implemented in two counties to begin with; 
a third was added later. 

10. See Goldman et al. f 1985a, pp. 2-7 for a detailed discussion 
of the historical developments leading up to the EPP progrem 
in California and EWEP in San Diego. 

11. The maximum number of work hours could not exceed the amount 
of the grant divided by the federal minimum wage, with the 
further restriction that participants be allowed one day a 
week for individual job search. 

12. For full results, see three MDRC reports on San Diego's EPP/ 
EWEP program: Goldman et al,, 1936; Goldman et al., 1985a; 
Goldman et al., 1984. 

13. Note that gains for AFDC* s in the group eligible only for job 
search varied by cohort (or time of welfare application). 

14. In San Diego, California's change to WIN Demonstration status 
resulted in several changes to the EPP/EWEP model. Pro- 
graroraatxcally, the most important changes prcmpted by WIN 
Demonstration status were the following: Responsibility for 
WIN registration shifted frcm EDD to the county welfare depart- 
ment; responsibility for initiating adjudication proceedings 
for registrants not complying with non-EDD activities was also 
shifted frcm EDD to county staff; individuals enrolled and 
participating in self-initiated education programs were 
allowed to be deferred from the program; and looser deferral 
criteria were instituted for individuals in self- initiated 
training programs. 

15. Note that non-SWIM offices began to serve recipients as well 
as applicants in the EPP/EWEP program in 1985. 

16. Original plans called for implementation of the program early 
in 1985. Several factors, however, led to a decision by the 
county to delay program implementation until July 1, 1985. 
First, the original grant proposal contained insufficient 
funds to support the level of research desired by SSA. The 
county decided to delay program imp] mentation to allow a 
redirection of savings to the research effort. Second, San 
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Diego implemented the WIN Demonstration program on July 1, 
1985 . To change from regular WIN to the WIN Demonstration 
program after SWIM start-up would have disrupted the SWIM 
project. Third, the San Diego EDD district could not project 
the amount of money they would have available for the program 
until the end of their fiscal year. Fourth, the legislation 
permitting the county to operate EWEx* was scheduled to expire 
June 30 , 1985 without assurance of continued legislative 
authority or funding. 

17. AFDC-U families, as well as the case head, generally lose all 
benefits when the head of the household is sanctioned. When 
an AFDC registrant is sanctioned, benefits are reduced by only 
the registrant's portion of the grant. The legislation 
specified that families of AFDC-U registrants who were 
sanctioned for non-compliance in connection with EWEP should 
not lose their AFDC benefits. To ccroply with this 
requirement, state aid was used to continue benefits for the 
families of AFDC-U registrants sanctioned in connection with 
EWEP. 

18. Three tiers of wage rates were used. As of September 1985, 
the wage rate for individuals with no high school diploma was 
$4.19. The rate for those with a high school diplcma but no 
higher degree was $5.31. The rate for those with a college 
degree was $? .06 . 

19. Broken down by fiscal year, non-research demonstration monies 
amounted to approximately $233 ,000 for October 1984 through 
September 1985; $742,000 for October 1985 through September 
?D86; and $725,000 for October 1986 through September 1987. 
Note that these monies extended beyond the 24-month period 
covered in the evaluation. 

20. The statistics in this section come from several sources. 
Population numbers are frcm the California Department of 
Finance. Percentages of county residents employed in various 
labor sectors are from the California Employment Development 
Department. Unemployment rates are from the U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Percentages of county population living in 
poverty, living in rural areas, having a high school diploma, 
and not u* \ng English as a primary language are fran the 1980 
Census. 

21. This information cones from a one-page research interview 
document administered at initial registration. Note that not 
all of this activity was approved by program staff as meeting 
program standards wncerning content, duration ^nd credit 
hon*.s. According to SWIM automated tracking system data, 7.3 
percent of the AFDC registrants and 4.1 percent of the AFDC-U 
registrants were verified as initially active in approved 
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22. Unemployment rates for the State of California and the Urited 
States were, respectively, 7.8 and 7.5 percent in 1984; 7.2 
and 7.2 percent in 1985; 6.7 and 7.0 percent for 1986; and 5.6 
and 6.1 percent for May 1987 . 

23. In calculating the amount of each monthly assistance payment, 
not every dollar a recipient earns is subtracted from his/her 
welfare check. As specified by the (federal) Deficit 
Reduction Act of 1984 { DEERA) , the following disregards are 
applied to earnings: First, to take work expenses into 
account, a fixed amount ($75) is subtracted frcra the earnings. 
Then, up to $160 per child for the actual cost of childcare is 
deducted. Finally, as a work incentive, for four months an 
additional $30 , plus one- third of the remainder of earned 
income not already disregarded, is deducted from earnings. 
For the next eight months, $30 is deducted. 

As would be expected, a state with a high payment standard 
allows a greater proportion of the welfare population to 
receive assistance while working, and the working recipients 
may have higher overall levels of earnings than those in low 
grant states. 

According to an MDRC study of the relationship between 
earnings and welfare benefits for working recipients, San 
Diego had a high proportion of welfare applicants who combined 
work and welfare in at least one month during a 12-month 
follow-up period. See Goldman et al., 1985b. 

24. Note that at the end of the 12-month follow-up period, over 
one-fifth of those still registered with SWIM were employed 
and approximately half of the individuals who were still 
active were participating in an education or training program. 



1. The components offered by the SWIM program evolved over time. 
STAR, a two-week employment search workshop, consisting of 
training in job search techniques and employment search 
activities in the field, replaced the bi-weekly Job club 
component (associated with EWEP) in January 1987. STAR, a 
more intensive component, could not be done concurrently with 
EWEP. Therefore, those who were eligible for EWEP were 
referred to STAR first. After completion of STAR, registrews 
were referred to EWEP. The implementation of GAIN affected 
SWIM in several ways. Late in 1986, registrants began to take 
a literacy test as part of the orientation process. This test 
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was used as a pilot for GAIN. The implementation of GAIN in 
San Diego also affected the types of activities that were 
available during May and June 1987 . in aaticipation of a July 
1, 1987 GAIN implementation date, many SWIM activities were 
either phased out or became short-term in nature during these 
months* For example, EWEP assignments made during these 
months were scheduled to end June 30 , 1987 . Long-term 
training assignments which utili'zt*2 the payment off training- 
related expenses were not made during the last few months of 
SWIM since, according to the schedule, this type of funding 
would not be available after June 1987 . 

2. Interviews with supervisors f ran non-SWIM county offices 
indicated tha* the following differences existed between SWIM 
and the general county program: First, tracking of 
registrants 1 activities was not as extensive in the non-SWIM 
offices as it was in the SWIM offices. Second, in non-SWIM 
offices, social workers, not CRU ( Coordination and Referral 
Unit) st^ff, would conduct assessments. Third, although 
non-SWIM offices could refer registrants to comraunif 
education or training programs after EWEP or job club, 
non-SWIM office registrants were not eligible for ISESA. 

F Tth, staff in non-SWIM office- did little follow-up on 
registrants referred to education or training programs. 
Fifth, follow-up on employed registrants or those in 
self- initiated education or training did not occur as 
frequently as it did in the non-SWIM offices. Employment was 
generally verified at 30 f'ays aftet the employment began and 
then every 6 months or year afterwards. Self-initiated 
registrants were generally asked to verify school enrollment 
at th'i beginning of each semester by providing school forms or 
signing statements at the program office verifying their 
attendance. 

3. Sixty-two of these registrants were excluded from the impact 
analysis because they had no social security number. Social 
security numbers were used to access earnings records. These 
registrants were included in all other analyse©. 

4. Note t£at in addition to demographic differencer oetwcen these 
two assistance categories, different procedures govern the 
calculation of welfare grants for the two assistance groups. 

5. AFDC SWIM-eligibles who registered between July 1, 1985, and 
June 31, 1986, were weighted by a factor of 1.8571428571. 
AFDC-U SWIM-eligibles A\o registered between July 1, 1985, and 
June 30, 1986, were weighted by a factor of 2.3333333333. 
AFDC SWIM-eligibles who registered between July 1, 1986, and 
June 30, 1987, were weighted by a factor of 2.8571428571. 
AFDC SWIM-eligibles who registered between July 1, 1986, and 
June 30, 1987 were weighted by a factor of 3.3333333333. 
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6. During the second year of SWIM a few current WIN-raandetories 
who transferred into the SWIM offices from non-SWIM offices 
were taken into the sample. 

7. The CIS completion rate was very high. A quality check of 
responses to the important demographic questions on the CIS 
revealed only 5 registrants in the impact sample were missing 
responses to any of these questions. Of these five 
registrants, 4 were missing only one response to the questions 
checked. One registrant was missing two responses. 

8. Earnings reported for the third quarter may be preliminary 
estimates, since sane adjustments to earnings may occur as a 
result of. future reporting by employers. 

9. UI earnings data were compared to previous employment recorded 
on the CIS forms of those individuals who reported having been 
employed for 19 or more months in the two years before random 
assignment. Ul-reported earnings in the year before random 
assignment were found for 81 percent o* the people who 
reported employment on the CIS. 

10. Welfare payment records during the 20 months prior to random 
assignment were found for over 92 percent of sample members 
who reported having had their cwn AFDC case for more than two 
years before random assignment according to the CIS. 

11. The SWIM Automated Tracking System data only captures 
information known to the program. It does not capture 
activities in community service programs or employment unless 
they were known to program staff. 
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1. This number represents the equivalent of 18 full-time staff 
members. In total, 19 stai:f were involved in SWIM, two of 
whom were part time. 

2. SWIM clerks monitored the continuation of employment in two 
ways. The most common method involved registrant verification 
of their own employment. Every days, clerks mailed forms 
to registrants which requested their employer's name, address, 
telephone, employment sta::t date, work hours and rate of pay. 
The registrant would sign the fotra, certifying that he/she was 
still employed, and mail the form back to the clerk. Clerks 
also verified employment by checking whether income was used 
to calculate a registrant's welfare grant. An inherent lan 
existed in this procedure, however, since the income included 
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in a current grant calculation was what the registrant had 
earned two months earlier* 

If verification forms were not received in a timely manner, 
returned forms indicated that the registrant had stopped 
working, or welfare records indicated a lack of earned income, 
the clerk notified a SWIM JDC. The JDC would mail a letter to 
the registrant requesting that he/she cane into the office for 
an appraisal. If the registrant did not attend the appraisal, 
another would be scheduled. If the second appraisal was 
missed, the case would be referred to a social worker to start 
the determination/sanctioning process. 

3. June 1986 was the last month in which a proportion of new SWIM 
registrants were assigned to a control group. Starting in 
July 1986, the only research-related responsibility of the 
SVIM clerks was checking that new registrants had not been 
previously assigned to the control group. 

4. Caseload numbers were obtained through interviews with program 
staff and verified through MDRC calculations using data from 
the SWIM automated tracking system. 



FOOTNOTES - CHAPTER 4 



1. Sanctioned individuals were also required to re-register with 
the program once their sanctioning ; - ,riod was over. 

2. Following the interview, SWIM staff were notified as to who to 
expect for registration/or ien'cation. These applicants and 
re-determined recipients were told to contact a program office 
within one day to schedule a registration appointment. At the 
SWIM offices, receptionists ';ook the telephone calls and 
scheduled individuals for registration/orientation within five 
working days. Clients were expected to bring signed registra- 
tion forms back to their IM worker as a cond' 4 on of welfare 
eligibility. Note that •automatic* registra .on procedures 
were not in effect during the time period that SWIM operated. 
Individuals were not considered to be registered until they 
completed the appropriate forms at program offices. 

3. Although approximately one-third of the "renewal - recipients 
who were sent appointment notices through the mail did not 
attend their initial registration appointment, interviews with 
staff indicated that nearly all of those who were sent 
follow-up notices eventually registered. Data concerning the 
proportion of applicai;'^ or re-determined recipients who 
failed to register are not available. 
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4. Registration/orientation sessions were held five mornings per 
week at one SWIM office; four mornings per week at the other. 



5. The research status of all individuals who came to the SWIM 
offices for registration was investigated before the 
registration/orientation session began. Any control group 
members among the individuals awaiting registration would be 
referred to a social worker, who would help them complete 
their registration forms and inquire about their social 
service needs. After this short meeting (about 5 minutes), 
these individuals could leave. 

6. In one office, this was the first step in the registra- 
tion/orientation process. In the other office, registrants 
would first meet as a group for a 5-minute overview of the 
scheduled registration and orientation activities. 

7. In one of the SWIM offices, individuals were randomly assigned 
to a ^ Mitrol or SWIM-eligib] e group before orientation took 
place. in this office, control grou^ monbers and those 
eligible for the program attended *. *parate orientation 
sessions. In the control group orientation, individuals were 
given information about available program social services 
(such as the $50 entered employment stipends) and community 
resources, and an explanation of their program rights and 
responsibilities. The orientation for those eligible for SWIM 
presented more information about the program. 

In the other SWIM office, random assignment took place while 
individuals were attending the orientation session. In this 
office, control group members and those eligible for the 
program remained together for orientation. During orient- 
ation, registrants were told that only some of them would go 
through the program. At the close of orientation, the session 
leader was informed as to who had been assigned to the control 
group. After releasing the controls from the orientation 
session, staff told the rest of the group that they had been 
selected for the program. 

C. Starting in October 1986, the administration of an hour- long 
literacy test was included in the registration/orientation 
process. The test results were used for GAIN planning 
purposes. 

9. Control group members did, however, remain in contact with 
their eligibility technicians. 

10. Individuals referred to EDD staff for assignment would 
complete several forms and be given more detailed information 
about the job search workshops. 
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11. Undocumented workers who were the parents of United States 
citizen children could receive welfare benefits on behalf of 
their children. As a condition of welfare eligibility, these 
undocumented workers were required to register with SWIM, 
following usual WIN-mandatory regulations. However, they were 
not required to participate in the program because of their 
inability to work legally in this country. 

12. In the second office sane job club leaders were ■dismissing' 
registrants from the component once they had attended six 
sessions. 

13. The JDU job developers had a fairly extensive •bank* of jobs. 
Seme of these job orders were procured as CUT slots. However, 
staff acknowledged that these positions rarely involved any 
skills training? staff referred to OJT as "buying a job for a 
client.' In looking for registrants to fill available job 
openings „. no distinctions were made between OJT positions and 
unsubsidized positions. 

14. CRU staff were informed of problems only on an exception 
basis, that is, if a referred registrant never attended orient- 
ation or dropped out of the program. If an attendance problem 
was identified, CRU staff would schedule an office meeting 
with the registrant. If the registrant missed two sequential 
meetings, the case would be referred to a social worker for a 
determination interview. If a registrant failed to attend two 
interviews with a social worker, a sanction would be 
requested. 

15. For those who missed an orientation, the conciliation plan 
specified that they attend the next one scheduled. For those 
who had missed assigned days at a worksite, the conciliation 
plan specified two weeks of the next month* s assignment in 
which the registrant had to work all assigned days or a 
sanction would be automatically requested. If the registrant 
adhered to the conciliation plan, the determination process 
ended. Later noncompliance would start the process over 
again. 

16. For several years the county had had an agreement with RETC to 
fund JDU activities. At the beginning of SHIM, this agreement 
was restructured to include ISESA as a JDU activity. No 
changes to the contract, however, were made in relation to 
training activities. The few new agreements drawn up at the 
beginning of SWIM were done to avoid having SWIM registrants 
displace regular continuing education students. As the SWIM 
program got underway these agreements were not necessary and 
often not remembered, due to the relatively small numbers of 
SWIM registrants referred to community resources. 
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17. Registrants were informed of their scheduled assessment 
appointments via a SWIM appointment notice mailed to them at 
.least 10 days prior to the scheduled date. The appointment 
letter did not specifically mention education or training; it 
simply noted that the regis nt had been scheduled for an 
interview to review/develop his/her employment plan and 
discuss the services that the program could provide. The form 
noted on the bottom that failure to attend the interview could 
result in reduction or discontinuance of the registrant's AFDC 
grant. 

18. Registrants would fill out questionnaires regarding their 
employment and educational histories, take vocational tests 
that measured interests^ aptitudes and values, and then review 
the test results individually with a counselor. Counselors 
would make recommendations concerning registrants' suitability 
for different types of work and suggest community college 
programs which provided training for these occupations. 

19. For the first failure to attend, registrants were automatical- 
ly rescheduled (with a notice) for another assessment appoint- 
ment. After the second no-show ( some CRU workers allowed 
three missed appointments), the situation generally was 
referred to a social worker. The social worker then scheduled 
the registrant for a reappraised interview and, if the 
registrant again failed to come into the office, automatically 
scheduled a second reappraisal interview. Registrants failing 
to attend either of these interviews were sanctioned. 

20. ESL programs generally required attendance for three hours per 
day, five days per week; ABE involved ten hours per week; 
vocational programs required attendance for six hours per day, 
five days per week-. 

21. Note that SWIM did not set a limit on how long registrants 
could remain in education or training programs. 

22. To refer an individual to this program, CRU staff first 
identified an individual as in need of ABE. Next, central 
welfare office staff reviewed the individual's score on a 
literacy test given to all WIN-mandatory registrants in the 
county (after October 1986) in preparation for the GAIN 
program. If the registrant's test score indicated that he/she 
would be reqired to seek ABE under GAIN, the individual was 
referred to one of the centers. If not, Cru staff were 
informed that the registrant should be referred to another 
provider. 

23 . Most commonly, a registrar at the school would certify 
attendance by checking with the registrant' s teacher or 
consulting roll books; enrollment was not considered to be 
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synonymous with participation. 

24 . The primary reason that noncompliance in education and 
training was not sanctionable in its own right concerned 
registrants' eligibility for training-related expenses. 
Program planners envisioned that extensive support service 
payments would be required if education arid training were 
deemed mandatory. Thinking that the costs of these support 
services would have been prohibitive, especially if 
rt istrants in self- initiated education or training were 
eligible for these services, program regulations were written 
in such a way that sanctions could be imposed for failing to 
attend office appointments but not for failing to attend 
education or training programs. 

25. If a registrant was in training and the training did not meet 
this criterion, a deferral could be made if all the following 
conditions were met: the course was to be completed within one 
year; the training led to probable employment in the local 
labor market; and the training appeared necessary for the 
registrant to become competitive in the labor market at a 
suitable wage level. 

26. If a registrant failed to return a form, however, CRU workers 
scheduled an office appointment. If the registrant had 
completed a program and was not employed, the registrant was 
assigned to another SWIM component. If the registrant failed 
to attend the appointment, adjudication procedures identical 
to those for program- referred registrants were followed. 



FOOTNOTES - CHAPTER 5 



1. Since participation rates in this section reflect data from 
the SWIM tracking system, these indicators show the extent of 
participation in activities known to and approved by program 
staff. Thus, registrant-initiated education or training 
activities are included to the extent that they met program 
standards as to content, intensity, or duration, and to the 
extent that program staff were aware of them. This definition 
of activity parallels the one used both by program 
administrators end by line staff. 

2. Not all these individuals participated in job search workshops 
as their first component. Some individuals initially parti- 
cipated in self-initiated education or training, or were 
employed as of initial registration and participated in a 
workshop later in their program tenure. 

3. As explained in Chapter 4, if program staff approved an 
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individual's self- initiated education or training program (a 
decision based on the content, intensity and duration of the 
program), the registrant would be deferred from assignment to 
a job search workshop or IWEP for as long as the registrant 
remained active in the education or training program* 

4. This report defines sanction differently from the way it 13 
defined in MDRC s other work/welfare reports. in those 
reports, an individual was assumed to be sanctioned if a 
deregistration occurred after program staff had requested that 
a sanction be imposed. in SWIM, sanctions were defined more 
rigorously. Program staff recorded sanctions in the SWIM 
tracking system only after receiving a notice from IM staff 
indicating that a sanction had been imposed and the individual 
had been deregistered for this reason. 

5. However, caution is required in drawing comparisons with evalu- 
ations conducted as part of the Work/Welfare Demonstration due 
to differences in the point at which research groups were 
identified. For example, individuals applying for AFDC during 
the EPP/EWEP evaluation were randomly assigned at application, 
not at program registration. in that evaluation, controls 
could have been sanctioned for not registering with the 
program. In the SWIM evaluation, randan assignment occurred 
at registration. Thus, once identified as a control, it would 
not be possible for this individual to be sanctioned for 
failure to register. 

6. Sample members were categorized as applicants or recipients 
based on their status as of program registration. 

7. The proportion of applicants who were denied welfare was 
approximated by examining the percent of applicants who did 
not receive welfare c iring the month in which they initially 
registered with the program as well as the month following 
this registration. This figure was 14 percent for AFDC 
applicants and 17 percent for AFDC-U applicants. 

8. vo points should be noted concerning Table 5.4. First, the 
table only covers the first and second accivites that occurred 
within 12 months of registration. Second, because participa- 
tion in job clubs was usually concurrent with participation in 
EWEP, job clubs were not included in Table 5.4. The 6 percent 
of the AFDC's and 4 percent of the AFDC-U 1 s noted on Table 5.4 
as registrants who initially participated in program-arranged 
education or training are probably individuals who initially 
participated in job clubs (without concurrent participation in 
EWEP) and whose second activity was program- arranged education 
or training. 

9. The percentage of individuals reported in this chapter as 
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active in self- initiated education or training as of initial 
program registration differs from the percentage reporte. in 
Chapter 2 for several reasons. First, the figure cited in 
Chapter 2 (based on a registrant questionnaire completed at 
initial program registration) includes any type of education 
or training. The education or training activities included in 
the analyses in this chapter are only those which were 
■approved* by the program, meaning that these activities met 
program standards as to content, intensity, or duration. 
Second, for sane individuals who initially reported that they 
were active in education and training, schools could not 
verify their attendance. Unless attendance was verified, 
program staff did not record participation in the SWIM 
automated tracking system, the source of data for this 
chapter. 

10. In this section, all averages calculated from enrollment data 
include weekend days. 

11. Individuals ;;ho participated during the month but were 
deregistered during the same month were excluded from the 
sample. Also, the original sample consisted of 144 
registrants. Twenty-three individuals were dropped from the 
analysis due to miscodes in the automated tracking system, 
computer sample selection problems, or incomplete case files. 
Finally, although all sampled registrants were AFDC s as c: 
initial registration, the case file reviews indicated that one 
sample member was an AFDC-U recipient during the review month. 

12. The data base includes the child's age, the providers of 
childcare c ring SWIM activities, the location of the care, 
and whether the program paid for childcare during the month. 
Information on whether the childcare provider was licensed, 
the amount paid for childcare, and the funding source for paid 
childcare was also collected, but was not of high enough 
quality to analyze. 

13. Note that ons registrant was a 16-18 year-old child on his/her 
parent's case. This youth was designated the WIN-mandatory 
registrant of the case. The registrant, who had no children, 
was considered the •child* of the case in this study. 

14. One participant, whose youngest child was almost 14 years old 
and considered old enough to care for him/herself, is included 
in this statistic but not in the 22 percent figure given for 
participants whose children were all at least 14 years old. 
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FOOTNOTES - CHAPTER 6 



About 13 percent of the nonpar ticipant** did not receive 
welfare during the month in which they initially registered 
with the program as well as the month following this 
registration. It is likely that vjiese individuals were 
eligible for the program for only a short time because their 
welfare applications were denied. Although almost 15 percent 
of the nonparticipants were eligible for the program during 
the whole 12-raonth follow-up period, it should be noted that 7 
percent of the nonparticipants were undocumented workers. 
These individuals did not qualify for program services but may 
have been registered for long periods of time. 

Excluding nonparticipants from the analysis indicates the 
extent to which the program imposed an ongoing participation 
requirement on those who participated at least one day. These 
results, calculated only for participants, indicate that only 
a relatively small proportion of all participants — 21 
percent — were active during all the months in which they 
were eligible for program services. However, 48 percent of 
all participants were active in almost alo. (at least 70 
percent) of their program- eligible months. 

In this study, noncompliance was defined as fallows: A 
registrant was considered to be out of compliance with program 
requirements whenever he/she did not participate in or 
complete an activity to which he/she was assigned. Note that 
if a registrant was assigned to a job search workshop and did 
not complete it (even if it was later discovered that he/she 
was denied welfare, deregistered, or found a job), this was 
considered noncompliance. Noncompliance also included 
situations where the registrant informed program staff of a 
legitimate reason for an absence prior to the scheduled start 
of an activity. Further, noncompliance included situations 
where program staff rescinded an individual's assignment prior 
to the scheduled start date of the activity. This occurred in 
ten of the 242 cases reviewed. In these cases, assignments 
were rescinded because program staff discovered that the 
registrant was pregnant, an undocumented worker, an excluded 
parent, no longer mandatory for other reasons, already 
workiruj, or not on welfare. Note also that noncompliance 
refers only to program requirements — not other welfare 
requirements. For example, refusal to apply for UI benefits 
or failure to submit an income reporting form was not 
considered noncompliance in this study. 

For registrants who did not comply with program requirements 
during the 15 to 18 month follow-up period, detailed infor- 
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mation was collected on the first program component in which 
they were nonccmpliant. Where applicable, information 
concerning the second instance of noncompliance was also 
recorded, although not in as much detail as the initial 
instance. Although registrants could have been noncompliant 
in more than two program activities (e.g., the job search 
workshop, a reappraisal interview and EWEP), detailed infor- 
mation was not recorded for subsequent instances of noncom- 
pliance. As a result, the analysis presented in this chapter 
represents 90 percent of all instances of noncompliance noted 
for the sample in case file folders. The results of the case 
file reviews are presented according to the program activity 
in which the requirements were not met. Consequently, the 
action or treatment of registrants nonccmpliant in EWEP, for 
example, are analyzed together, regardless of whether this 
activity represented the first or second instance of 
noncompliance for the registrant. 

5. The Notice of Action mailed to the registrant contained infor- 
mation, concerning where to obtain free legal help. This form 
listed a state toll-free hearing and legal aid information 
number as well as the addresses and telephone numbers of local 
legal aid offices and welfare rights groups. 

6. In order not to have thei r welfare benefits cut while waiting 
for a hearina, registra» s had to appeal the sanction within 
ten days, .is. a registra.it did not appeal within ten days, the 
sanction would be imposed. The registrant then had 90 days to 
contest the action; if he/she won the appeal, the sanctioned 
amount of the welfare check was refunded to the registrant. 

7. Monthly participation rates, described in detail in Chapter 7, 
are also problematic in this regard. Consistently high month- 
ly participation rates over the duration of a program do not 
necessarily mean that the program reached every individual in 
the targeted caseload or that a mandatory participation 
requirement was enforced. First, the individuals counted as 
inactive in each month's rate might be the same individuals 
each month; this would indicate that a core group of individ- 
uals never participated. Second, if the group for which these 
rates are calculated consists of individuals still registered 
with and eligible for the program, sanctions are not taken 
into account* (Individuals who are sanctioned are 
deregistered from the program during the sanction period and 
therefore are not calculated into monthly participation rates 
while the sanction is in effect.) Thus, monthly participation 
rates may mask the fact that sane individuals did not partici- 
pate in the program but were sanctioned for nonparticipation. 
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8. Note that employment was not counted as participation in this 
analysis. In addition, UI earnings records — not program 
tracking data — were used to estimate the proportion of 
individuals who held jobs during this period* These data did 
not provide sufficient follcw-up on all sample members. 
Consequently, the sample used to calculate the coverage 
statistics comprised individuals who registered between July 
1985 and April 1986, 

9. Registrants generally participated within three months of 
initial program registration if they participated at all. 
Consequently, if coverage is measured at nine months after 
registration, insi^ad of at the 12-raonth point, the proportion 
of those who were not subject to the participation requirement 
is still low: At nine months after registration, only 4 
percent of both AFDC s and AFDC-U* s had remained eligible for 
SWIM, were not employed, had never participated in an 
activity, and had never been sanctioned. As of six months 
after registration, the percent of the sample uncovered is 
also low: 6 percent of both AFDC* s and AFDC-U' s. 

10 . As noted above, caution is required in drawing comparisons 
with other programs evaluated as part of MDRC 1 s Work/Welfare 
Demonstration due to differences in the point at which 
research groups were identified, length of research follow-up, 
target population, etc. 



FOOTNOTES - CHAPTER 7 



1. In fact, most of the analysis in this chapter adopts a 
relatively strict definition of the type of activity that 
constituted "program participation - : To be considered active 
in a month, an individual must have attended a program- 
approved activity (including employment) for at least one day 
during the month. On the other hand, in terms of how 
intensively individuals had to participate in order to be 
counted as participants, this definition is not verv strict. 
Although it is beyond the scope of this report, it is possible 
to define participants as those who attend a certain number of 
activity sessions or classes. 

2. Sample sizes used throughout this chapter are weighted ones, 
representing actual SWJM-eligible caseload sizes. See Chapter 
2 for a full explanation of the weighting factors. 

3. As described in earlier chapters, registrants could be active 
in more than one type of component at one time. Additionally, 
in any given month, an individual could finish one type of 
component and begin another. in the monthly participation 
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rates calculated throughout this chapter , program activities 
have been prioritized in such a way that individuals are 
counted as active in only one type of activity during each 
month. in the rates, a higher priority was placed on 
activities which are most often thought of as •program 
participation./ 1 Program-arranged activities were given 
priority over self- initiated activities as well as employment; 
also, a higher priority was placed on self-initiated activi- 
ties than on employment. Note that self-initiated activities 
included education, training and union or other self-initiated 
job search. Within the broad category of program- arranged 
activities, priorities were set in the following order: Work 
experience activities (including EWEP and OJT) were given 
highest priority. Participation in job search activities 
( including job search workshops, job clubs or STAR, and ISESA) 
was next, followed by program- arranged education or training. 
Two examples can illustrate the effects of these priorities. 
A registrant who participated in job c.i.ub concurrent with EWEP 
would have been counted in the work experience category. If 
this same registrant subsequently <:ound a job during the same 
month he/she participated in EWEP and job club, the registrant 
still would have been counted in the work experience category. 

For clarity of presentation, so;?.* of the detailed breakdowns 
of types of activities have been collapsed in this chapter. 
For example, this chapter does not distinguish, as does 
Chapter 5, between education and training, or between 
education/ training provided by community colleges, JTPA or 
other providers. 

4 . In varying the definition of participation, the type of 
activities counting towards participation is not the only 
factor that can be examined. As noted above, it is also 
possible to investigate how changing the intensity of the 
participation requirement would affect monthly participation 
rates. Throughout this chapter, individuals who participated 
in EWEP for at least one hour or any other activity for at 
least one day during the month were categorized as 
participants. 

5 . Caution is required in drawing comparisons between these 
participation rates and those calculated as part of MDRC* s 
Demonstration of Work/Welfare Initiatives, due to different 
program settings, various data quality issues, measurement 
issues, different target populations, large or snail control 
groups, and various program models. However, it is 
interesting to contrast these participation rates with those 
calculated for West Virginia's statewide unpaid work 
experience program — a straight-forward work program in which 
the assignment lasts as long as the recipient receives 
welfare. The state successfully imposed the requirement for 
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the AFDOU registrants but did not impose it rigorously for 
AFDC registrants. For AFDOU registrants, counting only work 
experience as participation, the program achieved monthly 
participation rates of between 59 and 69 percent of the 
caseload on a monthly basis. These rates were calculated for 
Kay 1983 through February 1984 — a steady-state period of the 
program. For AFDC registrants, rates were calculated for 
October 1983 through April 1984, a period in which the program 
was still phasing in its current WIN-mandatory caseload. AFDC 
monthly participation rates were much lower (again,, counting 
only work experience), ranging from 13 to 21 percent on a 
monthly basis. 

6. However, during the first few months of the demonstration, 
before Spanish-speaking job search workshops and EWEP 
worksites were developed, registrants who spoke only Spanish 
were immediately referred to program- arranged ESL courses. 
Once other program components were developed for these 
individuals, they were referred to workshops end/or EWEP 
before any type of program-arranged education. 

7. Mathematically, this differential rule has the following 
effect: £FDC-U registrants who are employed are taken out of 
both the numerator and the denominator of the monthly 
participation rate. AFDC registrants who are employed remain 
in both the numerator and denominator of the rate. 

8. The effect of varying the definition of program eligibles is 
the same when only program- arranged activities, or program- 
arranged and self-initiated activities, are taken <nto 
account. 

9. Mathematically, changing the definition of 'program- eligibles" 
in this way increases the denominator of the rate to a greater 
extent than the numerator. For example, during November 1986, 
2,912 were registered throughout the month; 1,614, or 55.4 
percent, were active at any point during the month. In the 
same month, 3,221 were registered as of the end of the month; 
1,703, or 52.9 percent of these individuals, weie active at 
any point during the month (not necessarily at the end of the 
month). Lastly, 3,468 were registered at least one day during 
the month (but not necessarily as of the end of the month); 
1,800, cr 51.9 percent of these individuals, were active at 
any point during the month. 

10. Also note that Figure 7.8 defines prograro-eligibles as those 
who were registered at least one day during the m ^nth or 
quarter. When eligibility is defined as those registered as 
of the end of each month or quarter, the samo relationship 
between monthly and quarterly participation rates exists. 
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11 . This question is similar to one posed in Chapter 6 in 
reference to the extent to which the program imposed an 
ongoing participation requirement In Chapter 6 , however, 
eligibility and participation patterns were analyzed from the 
point of view of the registrants. To do this, program 
eligibility and participation were examined for each 
registrant over a 12-month follow-up period. The 12 months 
which this period represented were not the same 12 calendar 
months for each registrant. This chapter examtnrss eligibility 
and participation frr?* a program operations point of view. To 
do this, eligibilicy and participation are examined for each 
calendar month of the demonstration. 

12 . The methods used to define those who were inactive during the 
s el ect ed month s ( and thus sel ect th e sarapl e ) wer e si ightly 
different from those used earlier in the chapter. First, a 
small number of individuals who were deregistere£ during the 
selected months were excluded from this analysis. Second, one 
or two individuals were considered active in this analysis 
because they attended an EWEP orientation during the month. 
This was not considered participating in the rest of the 
chapter. Third, th'. sample for this analysis was selected 
frc an early computer file. Several variables on this file 
weu j incorrect, but were corrected for the computer file used 
for the analysis in the rest of the chapter. Thus, although 
all individuals included in the analysis were nonparticipants, 
according to the SWIM automated tracking system, there is a 
possibility that the sample is not completely repr* ,'ntative. 

13. Note that the sample included two individuals who were 
nonparticipants in bo':h July and November 1986. 

14. These individuals were not excluded frcra the analysis sample 
because they do shed seme light on the status of those who 
were counted as "inactive* in the re*t of the analysis. 
However, it is not likely that ti>e monthly participation rates 
presented in the earlier sections ttere underestimates. Errors 
in the opposite direction are also probablj. That is, some 
registrants recorded as participants in the SWIM automated 
tracking system wore probably, in fact, not active. 



FOOTNOTES - CHAPTER 8 



1. Bane and Ellwood, 1983 . 

2. Appendix Table F.l presents the regression models used in this 
analysis. 

3. This may be lue to the tact that recipients were phased into 
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the program at a slower pace than applicants. Differences 
between early and later enrollees may also be partly due to an 
improving labor market. There was a decline in the unemploy- 
ment rate in San Diego county over the intake period for the 
impact sample? the unemployment rate decreased from 5.3 
percent in the last six months of 1985 to 4.9 in the first six 
months of 1986. The effect of the unemployment rate declining 
is that the more advantaged remain employed or find jobs more 
quickly and therefore are less likely to apply for welfare. 

4. For AFDC-U' s, Appendix Table F.5 presents the regression model 
used in this analysis. 

5. For AFDC-U* s f the regression equations for earnings (and out- 
comes that include earnings, such as measured income) use a 
different model from that used with the employment and welfare 
outcomes. The model for earnings includes additional indicat- 
ors of prior earnings, that is f earnings in the year, quarter 
and fourth quarter prior to random assignment. As indicated 
in Chapter 2, the difference between AFDC-U experimentals and 
controls in prior earnings were statistically significant. 
This, combined with the fact that prior earnings are highly 
correlated with future earnings, means that one should control 
for these prior differences when comparing the earnings of 
experimentals and controls. On tlie other hand, prior earnings 
are less related to the other outcome measures and controlling 
for them did not change the experimental-control differences 
on these outcomes in a meaningful manner, although impacts in 
some cases were slightly lower using the model with additional 
earnings variables. For this report, the additional measures 
of prior earnings are only included in the equations for 
earnings (and outcomes composed of earnings) and not for other 
outcomes. Alternative specifications of the model will be 
explored in greater depth for the final report. 

6. When the sample is divided into subgroups, the sample sizes 
for each analysis are considerably smaller, reducing the 
likelihood of obtaining statistically significant effects. 

7. Another difference between the AFDC-U and the AFDC compari- 
sons is that the percentage of applicants and recipients did 
not differ between the two samples among ^he AFDC-U regis- 
trants as it did among the AFDC registrants. It is unclear 
why AFDC's and AFDC-U 1 s would have been affected differently. 

8. Goldman et al. , 1986. 

9. The SWIM offices were located in poor urban areas in the 
county in contrast to the other offices. This meant that the 
population served in the SWIM offices were mors disadvantaged 
and faced a more depressed local job market. 
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The sanctioning rules for the AFDC-U registrants also differed 
between the two demonstrations. Usually, the entire AFDC-U 
case is closed if the registrant refused to participate. In 
SWIM, this rule applied to all activities except work 
experience, in which case only the registrant would be 
sanctioned if there were participation problems. In EPP/5WEP, 
this rule applied to all activities with no exceptions. 
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